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PREFATORY NOTE. 


In what concerns the text of this edition of the 
de Amicitia I desire to acknowledge gratefully my 
obligations to Dr J, S. Reid, I have purposely 
abstained from consulting his explanatory notes, 
feeling that they were too recent to be the common 
prey of Editors ; although I know how much I might 
have gained from them. I have consulted throughout 
C. F. Muller’s edition of Seyffert’s bulky commentary, 
and frequently the notes in Nauck’s edition; and 
sparingly (for a reason similar to that which kept 

me from Dr Reid’s book) the notes of Mr A. 
Sidgwick. 

I have tried, with what success I cannot say, by a 
running analysis to shew a boy that there is some 
meaning in what he reads, and that Cicero did not 
write merely to puzzle English schoolboys ; and by a 
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Biographical Index, somewhat fuller than usual, I 
have aimed at rousing some interest in the persons 
alluded to in the text. I have placed the analysis 
with the text, as I have done in other books of mine, 
because my experience as a Schoolmaster has taught 
me that what is relegated to Preface or Appendix has 
little chance of being read at alh 

Ap&il, 1885. 

Third Issue. 

The notes have been freed from some errors, and 
the text emended in a few places by the adoption of 
certain suggestions of various scholars, for which I 
am indebted to Dr 0. Meissner's edition of 1887, The 
references to the Primer have been adapted to the 
revised edition of 1888. 

Feb., 1800. 


The present Edition has had the advantage of a 
thorough revision of the Vocabulary made by the 
Itev. G. H. Na.ll, Assistant Master at Westminster. 


Caubbidob, 1894. 


INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. Cicero. 

Cicero composed the de Amicitia in the year 
B.c. 44 . after writing the de Seneclute and befoie 
finishing the de OJJiciis, In this same year he wrote, 
besides these three books, the dialogues known as de 
naiura Deorum and de Divinationey the de Gloria and 
the Topica. Now Cicero was killed in December of 
the following year (b.c. 43). To appreciate fully the 
extraordinary literary activity of this last year and a 
half of his life we must try to realise what was going 
on, and what his feelings were likely to have been 
during that time. 

You must remember then that Cicero was a novus 
homOy that is, he was not descended from any one 
who had held a Curule Office in Rome. His father < 
lived near Arpinum and was an Eques, and therefore 
fairly well oft, but he had not been elected to any 
Roman magistracy. Cicero himself held the higher ma- 
gistracies one after the other as he came to the proper 

did so because he had become conspicuous • 
as a great speaker, and entirely owing to his own 
abilities To his mind the only success in practical 
life which could possibly stir a man’s ambition was 
just that which he himself had gained, — office and 
rank obtained in a free State, and as a natural couse- 
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quence of civil ability and a reward for services to the 
State. You must remember this, if you would under- 
stand — what has often been regarded as a reproach to 
Cicero’.s manliness — his great distress when obliged to 
% leave Rome as an exile in B.c. 58; his almost incredu- 
lous dismay at finding that the forms of the Republic 
were to be set at nought when Julius Caesar became 
practically a Sovereign ; his joy at Caesar’s death ; and 
his despair at finding that even that event would not 
^ save Rome from Civil War and Tyranny. 

Marcus Tullius Cicero was born near Arpnium on 
January 3, b.c. 106. His father bore the same name 
ns himself and his mother’s name was Helvia. He 
had one brother named Quintus. As he shewed 
* signs of ability, his father took him to Rome for his 
education; and after assuming the toga virilis in 
B.c. 91 — 90 he did what most young Roman gentle- 
men did who hoped to rise, attended the Chambers of 
a leading Jurist; first those of Scaevola the Augur, 
and after his death, those of his cousin Scaevola the 
Pontifex Maximus. Beside this he attended lectures 


in Philosophy and Rhetoric; and, as every young 
Roman also did, he served in a Campaign. The Social 
orMarsic War was going on, and in b.c. 90 Cicero served 
under the father of Pompey the Great. After this 
he returned to Rome and set about fitting himself for 
the profession of an advocate. It was not until he 
was between 24 and 25 years old that he pleaded any 
cause, and the eailiest speech of his that W'e possess 
was delivered a year later, viz. in b.c. 81 [pro 
Quintioy The first speech which gained him a great 
reputation was delivered shortly after this, in defence 
of Sextus Roscius Amorinus, who was charged with 
having murdered bis own father. From this time 
Cicero was employed continually as an advocate, and 
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rapidly became rich * and famous. The next step was to 
obtain public office. In b.c. 77, having completed his 
31st year (which was the legal age), he was a Quaestor in 
Sicily, The Quiestoi-ship was the first step in the ladder 
of official elevat on at Rome, and the Quaestor's duties 
in a province were mainly connected with finance. 
Honesty and disinterestedness would be sure to mark 
a man in such an office, and Cicero had shewn these 
qualities so conspicuously, that eiglit years afterwards, 
when the Sicilians were anxious to prosecute Verres 
for extortion and cruelty during his three years 
administration as Prajtor of Sicily, it was to Cicero 
that they applied to act as their advocate. Cicero 
had become a Senator after his Quaestorship and 
was now j^dile-elect. His successful prosecution of 
Verres, who though defended by Hortensius dared 
not wait the issue but retired to exile in Mai'seilles, 
still further increased Cicero’s reputation; and after 
serving as .^dile in b.c. 69, and Pi-setor in b.c. 66, 
he reached the highest post in the State, that of the 
Consulship, to which he was elected for the year 
B.c. 63. In the course of this year the conspiracy of 
Catiline broke out, which was suppressed by Cicero 
with great vigour,— whatever may be thought of the 
legality of his action. He arrested the chief conspira- 
tors, and, bringing them before the Senate, obtained a 


It has often been a matter of speculation how Cicero 

obtamed his wealth. His father left him very little: and by 

the Lex Cincia muneralU [b.c. 204] an advocate was forbidden 

to take fees ob causam orandam. But the fact that this law 

had been necessary shews that the custom prevailed, and the 

law was probably evaded in various ways. One of the chief 

sources of wealth for a man in Cicero’s position was from 

friends or clients. He says himself 

/Ik * he had received 20 millions of sesterces 

(about £160000) in this way. 
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vote for their execution, which he immediately carried 
out in the Maramertine Prison. But this execution 
of Homan citizens, without trial and without an 
appeal (provocatio) to the people, was always brought 
up against Cicero by his enemies. And at length in 
^ B.c. 58 his most bitter enemy Clodius, being Tribune, 
proposed a law to the people ‘that whoever j)ut 
to death a Roman citizen without trial, shall be 
interdicted from fire and water.’ Cicero knew of 
course that this was aimed at him ; and after try- 
ing in vain for help from Pompey, Caesar, and 
other powerful men, he determined to leave Rome. 
On this a bill was brought in by Clodius and passed, 
naming Cicero, interdicting him from fire and water 
and making it lawful to kill him, or anyone who 
sheltered him, within 400 miles of Italy. His 

• property was confiscated, his house on the Palatine 
burnt. This was at the end of March b.c. 68. He 
went to Tliessalonica and remained there until the latter 
part of November; when he returned to DjTrachium 
and waited there the recall which he felt sure would 
come as soon as Clodius’ year of office was at end. 
The new Consuls for b.c. 57 were his friend.s, and the 
Senate was eager to recall him; but his interdictio 
had been passed by a law of the people, and could 
only by the same means be removed. Though Clodius 
was no longer Tribune, some of the Tribunes were 
on his side ; and Clodius himself at the head of 

• certain gladiators more than once broke up an 
assembly of the people by creating a riot. Thus 
it was not until August B.C. 57 that the law was 
passed, and Cicero returned to Rome. From this time 
until May 51 b.c. he resumed his old position in the 
Senate and at the bar: taking a conspicuous if not a 
leading part in the events of this stormy and unsettled 
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period ; in which the riots within the town between 
the adherents of Clotlius and iMilo, the murder of the 
^rmer by the latter, the gi-adual alienation between 
Cffisar (who was in Gaul) and Pompey, forboded the 
Civil War which was to follow. 

In May B.a 51 Cicero left Rome to take up the 
Proconsular Government of Cilicia. He was absent 
from Italy until November b.c 50, and did not reach 

Rome again until the 4th of January B.c. 49. He found 

the civil war between Crosar and Pompey on the 
point of breaking out. Ca^ar entered Italy in the 
second week of January: the Senate divided the 
county into districts for defence ; and Pompey was 
put at the head of the National forces. But after 
some ineffectual efforts to raise tlie necessary troops 
Pompey reared to Brundusium; and thence (March 16) 
crossed to Epirus along with all the members of the 
Senatorial party who would follow him. After much 
hesitation Cicero joined Pompey in Epirus: but when 
Uie latter after successfully resisting CaWs attacks, 
^llowed him to Pharsaha, Cicero returned to Italy 

Pompey was conquered at Pharsalia (August 9 bc 48) 

and was murdered in Egypt on the ^29tirof September 

iL r "Tr - ^ 7 ‘^that time, though the forms of 

sLn of ar was practically in posses- 

sion of absolute power. In ac. 45' he was nominated 

vearf" H ‘“I’ • 

■ \ intend always to hold the Consul- 

fihip, but nominated whom he chose for some years in 

alsT" He was however 

ad been practical Sovereign in Rome from the 

from pubiilf affifrJT, much withdiawn 

daughmr TuSfa 
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middle of B.c. 48 until his deatL In that interval he 
had shewn himself one of the ablest rulers and great- 
est men that ever lived, Mommsen says that we 
cannot describe Caesar for Mt is impo ssible to deserjb fl 
perfectioft-*. And even if that is exaggerated praise, 
everyone acknowledges that he made reforms in all 
bi'anches of the state of admirable wisdom ; and that 
this wisdom was only equalled by his moderation and 
clemency to all who had opposed him. He had taken 
special precautions to preserve Cicero, and to shew him 
respect and even deference. But if you will think 
of the story of Cicero’s life, you will understand why 
all such considerations would fail to win him. The 
whole greatness of his career (of which he was 
inordinately proud) was bound up with the Bepublic, 
If the Consulship was no loiiger an object of honour- 
able ambition to be gained by ability and worth, but 
tlie mark of a single ruler’s favour or caprice; if the 
Senate was no longer the supreme council of a free 
people, but a servile assembly at the beck and call of 
a tyrant, — then for what had he and othei-s worked 
and schemed 1 What was the career of honour and 
fame which they had been running ? If it were to 
end in the supreme power of one man and the 
enslaving of a nation, then to Cicero all civil life 
seemed an empty delusion and failure: his services 
were all for nothing : the digiiity and rank he had 
won were empty shadows. 

To us looking back it is clear that the lihertcbs^ of 
which Cicero so fondly spoke, was little more than a 
possession of monstrous privileges on the part of a 
small Oligarchy; who used them to enrich themselves, 
and to oppress their inferiors and their subjects. 
But to Cicero it was the be->tll an d ei^d-alL of existence 
and the living embodiment of a glorious history. 
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If we think of this we can understand, and partly 
pardon, Cicero’s joy and somewhat revolting exulta- 
tion at the murder of Csesar. He thought it the final 
blow to monarchy and a restoration of liberty: a 
return to the time when the highest object of 
earthly ambition was the higliest office bestowed by 
the Roman people ; a seat in the Roman Senate 
the most exalted sphere ot action for middle age, and 
the most dignified retirement for advancing years. 

He was quickly undeceived. The people and es- 
pecially the army had loved Ciesar, and his murderers 
could not remain in safety in Rome. The Consuls, 
Antony and Dolabella, shewed by their conduct how 
soon it becomes impossible to maintain the subordina- 
tion of powerful men to a State, when the tradition of 
obedience has once been broken. Dolabella, after 
^lewn.g some disposition to join the party of the 
Optimates who had hated Ca?sai', no sooner arrived at 
his province than by acts of incredible cruelty and 
rapacity he brought upon himself a decree of outlawry 
trom the Senate. Antony, wliile Consul, did not 
break openly with the Optimates or even with the 
Assassins: but he studiously avoided consulting the 
Senate more than necessary ; and brought his measures 

Ciesar s legions and tampered with the veterans, who 

were always prepared to revenge their beloved Ciesar’s 
death. Cicero, not venturing to stay in Rome, re- 
tired to his Formian Villa and kept up an anxious 
correspondence with the Tyrannicides; watcliin- with 
disgust and despair the policy of Antony; hovering 
between hopes and fears, and daily expecting to hear 
ot another civil war. He soon came to the con- 
clusion that his safety demanded that he should if 
possible leave Italy. For this purpose he obtained 
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from Dolabella, who was going to his province of 
Syria before his Consulship ended, what was called a 
libera legatio. This was a privilege possessed by 
Roman senators, which was a great grievance to the 
provincials: which Cicero had often declaimed against, 
and as Consul had tried to abolish. Each Pro- 
consul had a certain number of legati of senatorial rank 
attached to him by a decree of the Senate. But it 
had grown to be a custom for any senator, who wished 
to travel on his own private business, to obtain a 
nomination as legatus: it being well understood that 
no duties were to be performed by him. He was 
usually attached nominally to some Proconsul, but 
occasionally, it appears, even that farce was not kept 
up. Wherever he travelled, however, he had the right 
of exacting supplies and means of travel as thougli he 
were a real legatus. In spite of his former objection 
to this practice Cicero was glad now to avail himself 
of it. He had actually set out in August for Greece, 
but was driven by stress of weather into Lucopetra, 
near Rhegium. There he m«'t some acquaintances, 
lately come from Rome, who reported that Antony 
was shewing himself more inclined to make terms with 
the Optimates; and that there was to be a meeting of 
the Senate on September the first. Cicero liad been 
always more than half inclined not to go, and this 
news decided him. He returned to Rome on the 
30th of August. But he did not find things any 
better. Antony was determined that the Senate 
should express tlieir admiration of Caesar by voting 
a supplicatio in his honour. Cicero would not be 
present. His absence enraged Antony ; and the 
speeches which they made against each other quickly 
shewed that any idea of harmony between them 
was impossible. Cicero again retired to his Villa 
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at Formiifi and composed a pamphlet against Antony, 
in the form of a speech supposed to be delivered 
in the Senate on the 20th of September, though it 
was in reality never delivered, but only sent to 
Atticus for publication at his discretion. 

The Consuls of the next year (43 b.c.), Pansa and 

Hirtius, were more or less pledged to the side of the 

Optimates; and when their year of office commenced, 

January 1, b.c. 43, or perhaps shortly before, Cicero 
returned to Rome. 

But Antony, though his year of office as Consul was 
how expired, was still in command of troops. He had 
whde Consul obtained the province of Cisalpine Gaul, 
with the instruction to drive from it any intruder 
He accordingly attacked Decimus Brutus, who was 
^ministering that country, and shut him up in 
Mutina (Modena). In b.c. 43 the Senate ordered him 
to lay down his arms, and commissioned Octavian 

w* J^eir, to suppress him. Pansa 

and Hirtius also commanded troops against him • 

and Lepidus was summoned from Spain for the same 

purpose. The two Consuls fell in battle: LepidusjoCd 

Antoi^ : and Octavian, after forcing the Senate to 
allow him to be elected Consul (September 2*^) at last 

at a meeting near Bononia {Bologna) the a-reement 

1 were to how 

^ the title of ires mri 

rnpublKae c^tUusrulas. This Triumvirate was for- 

rAeTh November (b.c. 43); 

and the three Tnumvira, before going to fight the 

nuTT^® Tft ‘‘••ranged to 

tl^sm nt conspicuously opposed 

them at Home. Among the victims of the PioLrip- 

tion Cicero s name was inserted by Antony, and h^ 
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■was found by the soldiers sent to kill him near his 
Formian Villa, and put to death on the 7th of Decem- 
ber. During the twelve months preceding this cata- 
strophe he had been generally at Dome or at Tusciilum, 
and had taken a vehement part in rousing the Senate 
and People to resist Antony. In this period the last 
twelve speeches of what are known as the ‘ Philippics * 
were delivered ; and they shew how ceaselessly and with 
what eagerness he engaged in the dangerous politics 
of the time. You understand then that, from March 
B.C. 44 to his death in December B.c. 43, Cicero was 
apparently so completely immersed in political ques- 
tions, that it is a matter of astonishment that he 
should have found time to produce so much literary 
work. But we must remember that for many months 
of this period he was absent from Rome, and unable to 
do anytliing except write to his political friends urging 
and advising them ; and that in these unhappy days 
his old habits of study and composition survived and 
afforded him an employment, which served to abstract 
his mind from the miseries that surrounded him. The 
one unalloyed happiness of his life had been his un- 
broken friendship with Atticus : it was a natural 
thought therefore to commemorate this by the com- 
position of a treatise on Friendship dedicated to 
Atticus. 


§ 2, The form of the treatise. 

The practice of putting a philosophical treatise in 
the form of a conversation had been adopted by many 
Greek Philosophers, as most nearly representing the 
process of thought (Dialectics) : and Cicero had imitated 
them in several of his compositions. It had the lite- 
rary advantage of giving some dramatic interest to a 
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discussion; and enabling the writer to introduce names 
and allusions to real events in a more natural and 
vivid manner than would have been possible in a con- 
tinuous essay. The persons who take part in the 
dialogue are selected from what Mommsen calls tlie 
‘Scipionic Circle,’ that is, the set of men of whom the 
centre and chief had been Scipio Africanus the younger. 
Of these the most eminent perhaps, or at any rate the 
most closely united with Scipio, wa.s Lselius, who is 
the chief speaker in, and gives a name to, the treatise. 
The members of this set were generally distinguished 
by their fondness for Greek literature and philosophy. 
Most of them were themselves writers or speakers of 
some repute ; and men of humbler birth, such for 
instiince as Terence, found admission to their society 
on the score of literary ability. Moreover Scipio had 
been in sympathy with the aristocratic party against 
the party of the Gracciii ; and therefore Cicero could 
put into the mouths of his friends political sentiments 
with which he was himself in sympathy. The friend- 
ship of Scipio and Lselius bad been famous ; and 
Cicero skilfully chooses for the time of the dialogue 
a few months after the sudden and perhaps violent 
death of the former, as that in which the thoughts of 
Lselius would be likely to be dwelling with especial 
kindness on the memory of his friend, and their long 
and uninterrupted intimacy. The conversation too 
is supposed to be of that private kind which best 
suits warm feeling and earnest sorrow; for the two 
interlocutors are the sons-in-law of Lselius, Caius 
Fannius and Quintus Mucius Scaevola. They do not 
however materially contribute to the discussion; the 
shoi’t speeches put into their mouths only serving to 
hreak^ up the discourse of Laelius into convenietit 
divisions of th^ subject. If you notice this fact it will 
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help you to see the natural parts into which the essay 
falls. 

Thus, after the first dedicatory chapter, chapters 
2 — 4 form an introduction founded on the character 
of Scipio. Then Fannius intei-poses and extracts a 
necessary definition of goodness and of friendsliip 
(chs, 5 — 7). The next interruption introduces a dis- 
cussion of the origin of friendship (chs. 8 — 9). The 
next, a series of remarks as to the causes of its disso- 
lution; the wrong and right way of using it; the care 
to be taken in choosing friends ; and the rules of 
conduct to be observed by friends towards each other. 
This (chs. 10 — 26) forms the main bulk of the es.say: 
while the last chapter (27) is a recapitulation of the 
results airived at. 

The reasoning and arrangement are not always 
very clear. The English analysis at the head of the 
chapters is meant to help you to follow them, and 
may perhaps with advantage be read over first con- 
tinuously. Those who wish to understand something 
more of the origin of some of the doctrines of the 
essay, and to account perhaps for some of the con- 
fusion of thought in it, should read with it the Eighth 
Book of the Ethics of Aristotle. 
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CHAPTER I. 

iNTUODUcrroRY. The Origin of the Treatise. 

To Atticus. 

1. Q. Mucius auguv multa narrare de 0. Laelio 
socero suo (memoritei;) et iucunde solebat nec dubitare 
ilium in omni sermone appellare sapientem. Ego 
autem a patre(ita eram deductus ad Scaevolam sunipta 
vinli toga, ut quoad possem et liceret a seuis latere 5 
nuiiquam discederem; Itaque multa ab eo(;prudenter 
disputataj multa etiam breviter et (comraodey dicta 
memoriae mandabam, tierique studebam eius prudentia 
doctior. Quo mortuo me ad pontidcem Scaevolam con- 
tuh, quern (unum noatrae civitatis et ingenio et iustitia lo 
praestantissimumj audeo dicere. Sed de hoc alias : 
nunc redeo ad augurem. 2. Cura 8aepe(multi0 turn 
memmi domi Hhemicycli^sedentem, ut solebat, cum 
et ego essem una et(pauci admodum)(amiliare^, in euni 
sermonem ilium incidere qui \um fer^multis ei-at in ic 
ore. Meminiati enim profecto, Attice, et eo magis quod 
4*. c. , 
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P. Sulpicio utebare multum, cum is tribunus plebis ca- 
pital! odio a Q. Pompeio qui turn erat consul dissideret, 
quocum coniuuctissime et amantissime vixerat, quanta 
esset liominum vel admiratio vel querella. 3. Itaque 
6 turn Scaevola, cum in earn ipsam meiitionera incidisset, 
exposuit nobis sermonem Laeli de amicitia liabitum 
ab illo secum et cum altero genero C. Fannio M. F. 
paucis diebus post mortem African!. Eius disputati- 
onis sententias memoriae mandavi, quas hoc libro ex- 
10 posui arbitratu meo; quasi enim ipsos induxi loquentes, 
ne ‘inquam’ et ‘inquit* saepius interponeretur, atque 
ut tamquam a praesentibus coram habei’i sermo vide- 
retur. Cum enim saepe mecum ageres ut de amicitia 
scriberom aliquid, digua mihi res cum omnium cogni- 
16 tioiietum nostra familiaritate visaest. Itaque feci non 
invitus ut prodessem multis rogatu tuo. 4 . Sed ut in 
Oatone Maiore, qui est scriptus ad te de senectute, 
Catoneni induxi senem disputantem, quia nulla vide- 
batur aptior persona quae de ilia aetate loqueretur, 
20 quam eius qui et diutissime senex fuisset et in ipsa 
senectute practer ceteros floruisset; sic, cum acccpis- 
semus a patribus maxime memorabilem C. Laeli et 
P. Scipionis familiaritatem fuisse, idonea milii Laeli 
persona visa est quae de amicitia ea ipsa dissereret 
26 quae disputata ab eo meminisset Scaevola. Genus 
autem hoc sermonum positum in hominum veterum 
auctoritate et eorum illustrium plus nescio quo pacto 
videtur habere gravitatis. Itaque ipse raea legens sic 
atficior interdum ut Catonem non me loqui existimem. 


LAELIUS. 
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5. Sed lit turn ad seuem senex de senectute, sic hoc 
libro ad ainicuin amicissimus de amicitia scripsi. Turn 
est Cato locutus quo erat neuio fere senior tempoi’ibus 
illis, nemo pnidentior : nunc Laelius et sapiens, sic 
enira est liabitus, et amicitiae gloria excellens de ami- 6 
citia loquitur. Tu velim animum a me parumper 
avertas, Laelium loqui ipsum putes. C. Fannius et 
Q. Mucins ad socerum veniunt post mortem Africani: 
ab his sermo oritur, respondet Laelius, cuius tota dis- 
putatio est de amicitia, quam legens tu te i])se cog- lo 
nosces. 
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§ 6 — 10 * 


CHAPTER II. 

Fannius hetjhis, ‘ Scipio is acknowledged to have been a inost 
eminent man^ and Laelius to deserve his name of Sapiens : 
there is great curiosity to know how the latter bore his 
friend's death.* Laelids. ‘Z acknowledge the compliment^ 
but cannot claim the titles as Cato could for the manner in 
which he bore his son's death. He was indeed 'Sapiens* * 

6. Fannius. Sunt ista, Laeli, neo enim melior 
vir fuit Africano quisquam nec clarior. Set! existimare 
debes omnium oculos nunc in te esse coniectosj unum 
te sapientem et appellant et existimant. Tribuebatur 
6 hoc modo M. Catoni; scimus L. Atilium apud patres 
nostros appellatum esse sapientem: sed uterque alio 
quodam modo; Atilius quia prudens esse in iure civil i 
putabatur; Cato quia multarum rerum usum habebat, 
et* multa eius et in Senatu et in foro vel pro visa pru- 
10 dentervel acta constanter vel responsa acute ferebantur, 
propterea quasi cognomen iaui habebat in senectute 

I sapientis. Te autem alio quodam modo, non solum 
natura et moribus, verum etiam studio et doctriiia 
esse sapientem, nec sicut vulgus sed ut eruditi solent 
15 appollare sapientem qualem in reliquaGmecia neminem, 
— 7 . nam qui septem appellantur, eos qui ista subtilius 
quaerunt in numero sapientium non habent — Athenis 
unum accepimus et eum quidem' etiam Apollinis ora- 
culo sapientissimum iudicatum; hanc esse in te sapi- 

* Inserted by J. S. R. , 
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eiitiam existiraant ut omnia tua in te posita esse ducas 
humanosque casus virtute inferiores putes. Itaque ex 
me quaeruiit, credo item ex hoc Scaevola, quonaiu 
pacto mortem Africaiii feras; eoque magis quod his 
proximis Nonis, cum in hortos D. Bruti auguris com- 5 
mcntandi causa, ut assolet, venisscriius, tu non adfuisti 
qui diligentissime semper ilium diem et illud muiius 
solitus esses obire. 

8. Scaevola. Quaorunt quidem, C. Laeli, multi, 
ut est a Fannio dictum; sed ego id respondeo quod lo 
animum adverti, te dolorem quern acceperis cum sum- 
mi viri turn aniicissinii morte ferre moderate; nec 
potuisse non commoveri, nec fuisse id humanitatis 
time; quod autein his Nonis in collegio nostro non 
adfuisses valetudinem causam non maestitiam fuisse. 15 
Laelius. Kecte tu quidem, Scaevola, et vere. 
Nec cnim ab isto officio quod semper usurpavi cum 
valorem abduci incommodo meo debui, nec ullo casu 
arbitror hoc constanti liomini posse contingere ut 
ulla intermissio fiat officii. 9. Tu autem, Fanni, quod 20 
mihi tantum tribui dicis quantum ego nec agnosco nec 
postulo, facis amice; sed, ut mihi videris, non rectc 
iudicas de Catone. Aut enim nemo, quod quidem 

I magis credo, aut si quisquam, ille sapiens fait. Quo- 
modo, ut alia omittam, mortem filii tulitl Memineram 25 
Paullum, videram Galium; sed hi in pueris, Cato in 
perfecto et spectato viro. 10. Quamobrem cave Catoni 
anteponas ne istum quidem ipsum quern Apollo, utais, 
sapieutiKsimum iudicavit. Huius enim facta, illius 
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dicta laudantur. De me autem, ut iam cum utroque 
vestrum loquar, sic habetote. 


CHAPTER HI. 

*I should lie if I denied feeling sorroxo; my sorrow however is 
not for hiniy who had gavied all that was worth gaining 
and was saved from the pains of old age^ but for myself. 

Ego si Scipionis clesiderio me moveri n egem , quam 
id recte faciam viderint sapientes; sed certe mentiar. 
6 Moveor enim tali amico orbatus, qualis, ut arbitror, 
nemo unquam eritj ut confirmare possum, nemo certe 
fuit. Sed non egeo medicjna ; me ipse consoler et 
maxime illo solatio quod eo errore careo quo amicorum 
decessu plerique angi solent. Nihil niali accidisse 
10 Scipioni puto; mihi accidit si quid accidit. Suis autem 
incoramodis graviter angi non amicum sed se ipsum 
araantis est. 1 1 . Cum illo vero quis neget actum esse 
praeclare? Nisi enim, quod ille minime putabat, im- 
mortalitatem optare vellet, quid non est adeptus quod 
isliomini fas esset optare? qui summam spem civium, 
quam de eo iam puero habuerant, continuo adulescens 
incredibili virtute superavit; qui consulatum petivit 
nunquam, factus est consul bis; primum ante tempusi 
itenim sibi suo tempore, rei publicae paene sero; qui 
20 duabus urbibus eversis inimicissimis huio imperio non 
modo praesentia verum etiam futura bella delevit. 
Quid dicam de moribus facillimis, de pietate in matrem, 
liberalitate in sorores, bonitate in suos, iustitia in omnes? 
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Nota sunt vobis. Quam autem civitati carus fuerit 
maerore funeris indicatum est. Quid igitur hunc 
paucorum annorum accessio iuvare potuissetl Senectus 
enim quamvis non sit gravis, ut memini Catonem anno 
ante qxiam mortuus est mecum et cum Scipione disse- 5 
rere, tamen aufert eain viriditatem in qua etiamnunc 
erat Scipio. 12. Quainobrem vita quidem tails fuit 
vel fortuna vel gloria ut nihil posset accedere: mori- 
endi autem sensum celeritas abstuUt. Quo de genere 
mortis dif&cile dictu est; quid homines suspicentur lo 
videtis. Hoc vere tamen licet dicere, P. Scipioni e^ 
multis dicbus quos in vita celeberrimos laetissimosque 
viderit ilium diem clarissimum fuisse, cum Senatu di- 
misso domum reductus ad vesperum est a patribus 
conscriptis, populo Romano, sociis et Latinis, pridic js 
quam excessit e vita; ut ex tam alto dignitatis gradu ; 
ad superos videatur dcos potius quam ad inferos per- 
venisso. 


CHAPTER IV. 

‘Z believe in the immortality of the soul, and that Scipio is 
with the gods : while the memory of our friendship is 
a perennial delightf Fannius. * Pray give us then a disser- 
tation on friendship.* 

13. Neque enim assentior eis qui haec nuperdisse- 
rere coeperunt, cum corporibus simul animos interire 20 
atque omnia morte delerl Plus apud me antiquorum 
auctoritas valet vel nostrorura maiorum qui mortuis 
tam religiosa iura tribuerunt, quod non fecissent pro- 
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fecto, si nihil ad eos pertinere arbitrarentur; vel eorum 
qui in liac terra fuerunt magnaraque Graeciam, quae 
nunc quidem deleta est tunc florebat, institutis et prae- 
ceptis suis erudierunt; vel eius qui Apollinis oraculo 
6 sapientissimus ost iudicatus, qui non turn hoc, tuni 

I illud, ut in plerisque, sed idem semper, animos homi- 
mim esse diviuos, eisque cum e corpore excessisseut 
reditum in caelum imtere, optimoque et iustissimo cui- 
que expeditissimum. 14. Quod idem Scipioni videbatur 
|o qui quidem, quasi praesagiret, j)erpaucis ante mortem 
diebus cum et Philus et Manilius adesset et alii 
)>lures, tuque etiain, Scaevola, mecum venisses, triduum 
disseruit de re publica; cuius dis})utationis fuit extre- 
mum fere de immoi talitate aiiimorura, quae se in qui- 
15 cte per visum ex Africano audlsse dicebat.^ Id si ita 
est ut opiimi cuiusquc animus in moi te facillime evolet 
taiuquam e custodia vinculisque corporis, cui censemus 
cursiim ad deos faciliorcm fuisse quam Scipioni? Quo- 
circa maerere hoc eius eventu vereor ne invidi magis 
20 quam amici sit. Sin autem ilia veriora ut idem inter- 
itus.sitanimorumetcorporumnecullus sensus maneat, 
ut nihil boni est in morte, sic certe nihil mall Sensu 
enira amisso, fit idem quasi natus non esset omnino; 
quern taraen esse natum et nos gaudemus et haec civi- 
cs tas dum erit laetabitur. 15. Quamobrera cum illo 
quidem, ut supra dixi, actum optime est, mecum in- 
commodius, quem fuerat aequius, ut prius introieram, 
sic prius exire de vita. Sed tamen rccordatione 
nostrae amicitiae sic fruor ut bcate vixisse videnr, 
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quia cum Scipione vixerim; quocum mihi coniiiucta 
cura de re publica et de privata fuit, quocum et 
doraus fuit et militia communis, et id in quo est oranis 
vis amicitiae, voluntatum, studiorum, sententiai’um 
summa consensio. Itaque non tarn ista me sapientiaejS 
quam modo P’annius cominemoravit fama delectat,i 
falsa praesertim, quam quod ■ amicitiae nostrae me-l 
moriam spero sempiternam fore. Idque mihi eo magisl 
est cordi quod ex omnibus saeculis vix tria aut quatuori 
nominantur paria amicorumj quo in genere sperarejio 
videor Scipionis et Laeli amicitiam notam posteritati 
fore. 

16. Fann. Istuc quidem, Laeli, ita necesse est. 
Sed quoniam amicitiae mentionera fecisti et sumus 
otiosi, pergi*atum mihi feceris, spero item Scaevolae, si i6 
quemadmodum soles de ceteris rebus cum ex te quae- 
runtur, sic de amicitia disputaris quid sentias, qualem 
existimes, quae praccepta des. 

ScAEV, Mihi vero erit gratum; atque id ipsum 
cum tecum agere conarer, Fannius antevertit. Quam- 20 
obrera utrique nostrum gratum admodum fcceris. 

CHAPTER V. 

Laelius. * However unworihxj I will try. L FrisMshl^c^ 

By goodness I do not mean 
the fanciful perfection of the Stoics, but mch as conHsU of 
the moral qualities generally achtowledged to be good.' 

17. Lael. Ego vero non gravarer, si mihi ipse 
confiderem; uam et pi-aeclara res e.st, et sumus, ut 
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dixit Fannius, otiosi. Sed quis ego sum? aut quae 
est in me facultas? Doctorum est ista consuetudo 
eaque Graecoi'um, ut eis ponatur de quo disputent 
quamvis subito. Magnum opus est egetque exercita- 
6 tione non parva. Quamobrem quae disputari de ami- 
citia possunt, ab eis censeo petatis qui ista profitentur. 
Ego VOS hortari tantum possum ut amicitiam omnibus 
rebus humanis aiiteponatis: nihil est enim tarn naturae 
aptum tam conveniens ad res vel secundas vel ad- 
10 versas. 18. Sed hoc primum sentio nisi in bonis 
amicitiam esse non posse j nequeJd^^vWum reseco, 
lit illi qui haec subtilius disserunt, fortasse vere sed 
ad communem utilitatem parum; negant enim quem- 
quam virum bonum esse nisi sapientem. Sit ita sane; 
15 sed earn sapientiain interpretantur quam adhuc mor- 
talis nemo est consecutus. Kos autem ea quae suut 
in usu vitaque communi, non ea quae finguntur aut 
optantur, spectare debemus, Nunquam ego dicam C. 
Fabricium, Curium, Ti. Ooruncanium, quos sa- 

20 pientes nostri maiores iudicabant, ad istorum norraam 
fuisse sapientes. Quare sibi habeant sapientiae nomen 
et invidiosum et obscuriim ; concedant ut hi boni viri 
fuerint. Ne id quidem facient; negabunt id nisi 
sapienti posse concedi. 19. Agamus igitur pingui 
26 Minerva, ut aiunt. Qui ita sc gerun^iTa'vtvunt, ut 
eorum probetur fides, integritas, aequitas, liberalitas, 
nec sit in eis^lla cupiditas vel libido vel audacia, sint- 
que magna constantia, ut ei fuerunt modo quos nomi- 
aavi, hos viros bonos, ut habiti sunt, sic etiam appel- 
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laudos piitemus, quia sequautur quantum liomines 
possunt naturam optimam bene vivendi ducem. Sic 
enim mihi perspicere videor, ita natos esse nos ut inter 
omnes esset societas quaedam, maior autem ut quis- 
que proxime accederet. Itaque cives potiores quam 5 
pcregrini, propinqui quam alieni: cum his enim ami- 
citiara natura ipsa peperit; sed ea non satis habet 
hrmitatis. Nainque hoc praestat amicitia propin- 
quitati quod ex propinquitate benevolentia tolli potest, 
ex amicitia non potest: sublata enim benevolentia lo 
amicitiae nomen tollitur, propin quitatis manet. 20. 
Quanta autem vis amicitiae sit ex hoc intellegi maxi- 
ine potest, quod ex infinita societate generis humani, 
quam conciliavit ipsa natura, ita contracta res est et 
adducta in angustum ut omnis caritas aut inter duosp 
aut inter paucos iungeretur. 


CHAPTER VI. 

II. is a union of sentiment on all matters human 

, and divine joined with goodwill and affection. Such friend- 
c ship is the child of Virtue, and brings with it numerous 
^ advantages^ 

Est autem amicitia nihil aliud nisi omnium divi- 
navum humanarumque rerum cum benevolentia et 
caritate consensio ; qua quidem baud scio an excepta 
sapientia nihil melius homini sit a dis Jmmortalibus 20 
datum. Divitias alii praeponuut, bonam alii valetu- 
diiiem, alii potentiam, alii honores, multi etiam 
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voluptates. Beluarum lioc quidem extremum : ilia 
autem superiora caduca et incerta, posita non tam in 
consiliis nostris quam in fortiinae temeritate. Qui 
autem in virtute summum bonum ponunt, praeclare 
5 illi quidem; sed haec ipsa virtus amicitiam et gignit 
et continet, nec sine virtute aniiciiia esse ullo pacto 
potest. 21. lam virtu tern ex consuetudine vitae 
sermonisque nostri interpretemur, nec earn, ut quidam 
docti, verborum magnificentia metiamur; virosque 
10 bonos eos qui habentur numeremus, Paulos, Oatones, 
Gallos, Scipiones, Piiilos; his communis vita conteiita 
est: eos autem omittamus qui omnino nusquam reperi- 
untur. Tales igitur inter viros amicitia tantos oppor- 
tunitates habet quautas vix queo dicere. 22. Prin- 
15 cipio, qui potest esse vita vitalis, ut ait Ennius, quae 
non in amici mutiia benevolentia conquiescat? Quid 
dulcius quain habere quicum omnia audeas sic loqui ut 
tecum ? Qui esset tantus fructus in prosperis rebus, 
nisi haberes qui illis aeque ac tu ipse gauderet ? Ad- 
20 versas vero feiTe difficile esset sine eo qui illas gravius 
etiam quam tu ferret. Denique ceterae res quae 
expetuntur opportunae sunt singulae rebus fere sin- 
gulis; divitiae ut utare; opes ut colare; honores 
ut laudere; voluptates ut gaudeas; valetudo ut do- 
25 lore careas et muneribus fungare corporis: amici- 
tia res plurimas continet. Quoquo te verteris praesto 
est: nullo loco excluditur: nunquam intempestiva, 
nunquara molesta est: itaque non aqua, non igni, ut 
aiunt, locis pluribus utimur quam amicitia. Neque ego 
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nunc de vulgari aut de mediocri, quae tamen ipsa et 
delectat et prodest, sed de vera et perfecta loquor qualis 
eomm qui pauci nominantur fuit. Nam et secundas 
res splendidiores facit amicitia, et adversas partiens 
communicansque leviores. t 


CHAPTER VIL 

III. ^ Fnendship is a bond of union in the family, the state, 
and the physical universe. Empedocles called it the conserva- 
tive force in nature.* 

23. Cumque plurimas et maximascommoditates ami- 
citia contineat, turn ilia nimirum praestat omnibus quod 
bonam spem praelucet in posterum nec debilitari animos 
aut cadere patitur. Verum enim amicum quiintuetur, 
tamquam exemplar aliquod intuetur sui. Quocirca et lo 
absentes adsunt et egentes abundant et imbecilli va- 
lent, et, quod difficilius dictu est, mortui vivunt; tantus 
eoshoiios, memoria, desiderium prosequitur amicorum. 

Ex quo illorum beata mors videtur, horum vita lauda- 
bilis. Quod si exemeris ex rernm natui a beuevolentiae 15 
coniunctionera, nec domus ulla nec urbs stare poteritj 
ne agri quidem cultus permanebit. Id si minus intel- 
legitur, quanta vis amicitiae concordiaeque sit ex dis- 
sensionibus atque discordiis percipi potest. Quae enim 
domus tarn stabilis, quae tarn firma civitas est, quae 20 
non odiis atque discidiis funditus possit evertil ex quo 
quantxim boni sit in amicitia iudicari potest. 24. 
Agrigentinum quidem doctuin quendam virum carmini- 
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bus Graecis vaticinatum ferunt, quae in rerum natiira 
totoque nmndo constarent quaeque movereutur, ea 
contraliere amicitiam, dissipare discordiam. Atque 
hoc quidem omnes mortales et iutellegunt et re pro- 
6 bant. Itaque si quando aliquod officium exstitit amici 
in periculis aut adeundis aut communicandis, quis est 
j qui id non maximis efferat laudibus? Qui clamores 
tota cavea nuper in hospitis et amici mei M. Pacuvii 
nova fabula ; cum ignoi'ante rege uter esset Orestes, 
10 Pylades Orestem se esse diceret, ut pro illo necareturj 
Orestes autem, ita ut emt, Orestem se esse pei'seve- 
rai'et. Stantes plaudebant in re ficta: quid arbitramur 
in vera facturos fuisse? Pacile indicabat ipsa natura 
vim suam, cum homines quod facere ipsi non possent, 
15 id recte fieri in altero iudicareut. Hacteiius milii 
videor de amicitia quid sentirem potuisse dicere. Si 
quae praeterea sunt, credo autem esse multa, abeis, si 
videbitur, qui ista disputant quaeritote. 

Fannids. ^ Pray continue the dissertation, Laelius. No one can 

be a greater authority on the subject.* 

25. Fann. Nos autem a te potius: quamquam 
20 etiam ab istis saepe quaesivi et audivi non invitus 
equidem, sed aliud quoddam filum orationis time, 

ScAEV. Turn magis id diceres, Fanni, si nuper in 
hortis Scipionis, cum est de re publica disputatum, 
adfuisses. Qualis turn patronua iustitiae fviit contra 
26 accuratam orationem Phili I 

Fans. Facile id quidem fuit iustitiam iustissimo 
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viro defenders Scaev. Quid araicitiam ? Noniie 
facile ei, qui ob earn summa fide constantia iustitiaque 
servatam maximam gloriam ceperit 1 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Laelius. ‘ ]IVW then, first, whit is the origin of fnendshipt 
I U ii nee d of help ornatural inclination? I believe it is the 
latter, though there is a certain sense of advantage likely to arise 
fromit. Again, we love because we see good qualities, fornothing 
u more loveable than virtue. If hope of advantage were 
the only origin of friendship, the loss of that hope would 
dissolve it, which is not the case. Friendship has its origin 
in nature and is eternal.' 

26. Lael. Vim hoc quidem est aiferre. Quid 
enim refert qua me ratioue cogatis ? Cogitis certe : 5 
studiis enim generorura, praesertim in re bona, cum 
difficile est turn ne aequum quidem obsistere. Saepis- 
sime igitur mihi de amicitia cogitanti maxime illud 
considerandum videri solet, utrum propter imbecillita- 
tem atque inopiam desiderata sit amicitia, ut dandis lo 
recipiendisque meritis, quod quisque minus per se ipso 
posset, id acciperet ab alio vicissimque redderet, an 
esset hoc quidem proprium amicitiae, sed antiquior et 
pulchrior et magis a uatura ipsa profecta alia causa. 
Amor enim, ex quo amicitia nomiuata est, princeps est is 
ad benevolentiam coniungeudam. Nam utilitates qui- 
dem etiam ab eis percipiuntur saepe qui simulatione 
amicitiae coluntur et observantur temporis causa: in 
amicitia autera nihil fictuin est, nihil simulatum j et 
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quidquid est, id et verum est et voluntarhim. 27. 
Quapropter a natura raihi videtur potius quam ab 
indigentia orta amicitia, applicatione magis animi cum 
quodam sensu amandi quam cogitatione quantum ilia 
6 res utilitatis esset habitura. Quod quidem quale sit 
etiam in bestiis quibusdam animadvert! potest, quae 
ex se natos ita amant ad quoddam tempus et ab 
eis ita amantur ut facile earum sensus appareat. 
Quod in hoiniue multo est evidentius: primum ex 
10 ea caritate quae est inter natos et parentes, quae 
dirimi nisi detestabili scelere non potest : delude, cum 
similis sensus exstitit amoris, si aliquem nacti sumus 
cuius cum moribus et natura congruamus, quod in eo 
quasi lumen aliquod probitatis et vii'tutis perspicere 
15 videamur. 28. Niliil est enim amabilius virtute; nihil 
quod magis alliciat ad diligendum : quippe cum propter 
virtutem et probitatem etiam eos quos nunquam vidi- 
mus quodam modo diligamus. Quis est qui C. Fabrici, 
M’. Curi non cum caritate aliqua et benevolentia me- 
20 moriam usurpet, quos nunquam viderit ? Quis auteni 
est qui Tarquinium Superbum, qui Sp. Gassium, Sp. 
Maelium non oderit? Cura duobus ducibus de imperio 
in Italia decertatum est, Pyrrho et Annibale. Ab altero 
propter probitatem eius non nimis alienos animos 
25 habemus; alterum propter crudelitatem semper haec 
civitas oderit 
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CHAPTER IX. 

J^or are the haacr passio7is its origin. Dut though not produced, 
it is fostered, by association and mutual benefits. 

29. Quod si tanta via probitatis est ut earn vel in eis 
quos nunquam vidimus, vel, quod maiua est, in hoste 
etiam diligamus, quid mirum est si animi hominum 
moveantur, cum eorum quibuscum usu coniuncti esse 
possunt virtutem et bonitatem perspicere videantur ?5 
Quamquam contirmatur amor et beneficio accepto et 
studio perspecto et consuetudine adiuncta ; quibus rebus 
ad ilium primum motum auimi et anioris adhibitis ad- 
mirabilisquaedam exardescit benevoleiitiae magnitudo; 
quam si qui putant ab imbecillitate proficisci, ut sit jjer lo 
quern asiiequatur quod quisqxie desideret, humilem sane 
relinquunt et minime generosum, ut ita dicam, ortura 
amicitiaequam ex inopia atque indigentia natam volunt. 
Quod si ita esset, ut quisque minimum in so esse arbi- 
traretur, ita ad amicitiam esset aptissimus : quod lonno is 
secus est. 30. Ut enim qui.^que sibi plurimum confid'it 
et ut qui.sque maxime virtute et sapientia sic munitus 
est ut nullo egcat suaque omnia in se ipso posita iudicet, > 
Ita m amicitiis expetendis colendisque maxime excellit. 
Quid enimi Africanus indigcns mei? Minime hercle: ac 20 
ne ego quidem illius; sed ego admiratione quadam vir- 
tutis eius,ille vicissim opinione fortasse nonnulla quam 
de raeis moribus liabebat me dilexit; auxit benevo- 
eutiam consuctudo. Sed quamquam utilitates multae 
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ct magnae consecutae sunt, non sunt tamen ab earum 
spe causae diligendi profectae. 31. Ut enim beuefici 
liberalesque sumus non ut exigamus gratiam, neque 
enim beneficium fenerainur, sed natura propensi ad 
6 liberaliUtem sumus; sic amicitiam non spe mercedis 
adducti, sed quod omuis eius fructus in ipso amore inest, 
expetendam putamus. 32. Ab his qui pecudum ritu 
ad voluptatem omnia referuut long© dissentiunt : ncc 
minim. Nihil enim altum, nihil magnificum ac divinnm 
10 suspicere possunt, qui suas omnes cogitationes abiece- 
runt ia rem tam humilem tamque contemptam. Quam- 
obrem hos quidem ab hoc sermone removeamus: ipsi 
autem intellegamus natura gigni sensum diligendi et 
bencvolentiae caritatem facta significatione probitatis; 
15 quam qui appetiverunt applicant se et propius ad- 
movent, ut et usu eius quern diligere coeperunt fruantur 
et moribus, sintque pares in amore et aequales, propen- 
sioresque ad bene merendum quam ad reposcendum, 
atque haec inter eos sit honesta certatio. Sic et utili- 
20 tates ex amicitia maximae capientur, et erit eius ortus 
a natura quam ab imbecillitate et gravior et verior. 
1 Nam si utilitas amicitias conglutinaret, eadem cora- 

mutata dissolveret. Sed quia natura mutari non potest, 

idcirco verae amioitiae sempiternae sunt Ortura qui- 
2a dem amicitiae videtis, nisi quid ad haec fort© vultis. 

Fann. Tu vero perge, Laeli. Pro hoc enim qui 

minor est natu meo iure respondeo. 

33. ScAEV. Recte tu quidem. Quamobrem au- 

diamus. 
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CHAPTER X. 

\Tr/iaf are the causes which break friendship? (1) Changes 
1 produced by time; (2) rivalry in money, office, love; (3) 
the looking for favours contrary to justice and morality. 

Lael. Audite ergo, optimi viri, ea quae saepissime 
inter me et Scipionem de amicitia disserebantur : quam- 
quam ille quidem nihil difficilius esse dicebat quam 
amicitiam usque ad extremum vitae diem permanere. 
Nam vel ut non idem expediret incidere saepe^ vel ut s 
de re publica non idem sentiretiir : mutari etiam mores 
hominum saepe dicebat, alias adversis rebus, alias 
^ aetate ingravescente. Atque earum rerum exemplum 
ex similitudine capiebat ineuntis aetatis, quod summi 
puerorum araores saepe una cum praetexta toga pone- lo 

rentur; 34. sin autem ad adulescentiam perducti essent, 

dirimi tamen interdum coutentione vel uxoriae condi- 
cionie, vel commodi alicuius quod idem adipisci uter- 
que non posset. Quod si qui longius in amicitia pro- 
vecti essent, tamen saepe labefactari si in honoris con - 16 
tentionem incMissent : pestem enim nullam maiorem 
esse in amicitiis quam in plerisque pecuniae cupidita- 
tem, in optimis quibusque honoris certamen et gloriae; 
ex quo inimicitias maxiinas saepe inter amicissimos 
exatitisse. ^ 36. Magna etiam discidia et plerumque 20 
iusta nasci, cum aliquid ab amicis quod rectum non 
esset postularetur, ut aut libidinis ministri aut adiuto- 
res essent ad iniuriam, quod qui recusarent, quamvia 

2—2 
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houeste id facerent, ius tameu amicitiae deserere argu- 
erentur ab iis quibus obsequi nollent ; illos autem, qui 
quidvis ab amico auderent postiilare, postulatione ipsa 
profiteri omnia se amici causa esse facturos : eorum 
6 querela inveteratas non modo familiaritates exstingui 
solere, sed etiam odia gigni sempiterna. Haec ita 
multa quasi fata impenclere amicitiis ut omnia subter- 
fugere non modo sapientiae sed etiam felicitatis diceret 
sibi videri. 


CHAPTER XI. 

What may be rightly asked of a friend and what not. Instance 

• of both. 

10 36 . Qiiamobrem id priraum videamus, si placet, 

quatenus amor in amicitia progredi debeat. Num, si 
Coriolanus habuit amicos, ferre contra patriam anna 
illi cum Coriolano debuerunt 1 Num Vecellinum amici 
regnum appetentem, num Maelium debuerunt iuvare? 
15 37 . Ti. quidem Gracchum rem publicam vexantem 
a Q. Tuberone aequalibusque amicis derelictum vi- 
debamus. At 0 . Blossius Cumanus hospes familiao 
vestvae, Scaevola, cum ad me qui aderam Laeuati et 
Rupilio consulibus in consilio deprecatum venisset, 
20 lianc ut sibi ignoscei'em causam afferebat, quod tanti 
Ti. Graccbum fecisset ut quidquid ille vellet sibi faci- 
endum putaret. Turn ego, Etiamne si te in Capito- 
lium faces ferre vellet? Nunquam, inquit, voluissetid 
quidem. Sed, si voluisset ? Paruissem. Videtis quam 
25 nefai’ia vox. Et hercle ita fecit, vel plus etiam quam 
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dixit ; non enim paruit ille Ti. Gracchi temeritati sed 
praefuit, nec se comitem illius furoris sed ducem prae- 
buifc. Itaque hac amentia, quaestione nova perterri- 
tus, in Asiam profugit, ad hostes se contulit, poenas 
rei publicae graves iustasque peisolvit. Nulla est igi- 5 
tur excu.satio peccati si amici causa peccaveris; nam 
cum conciliatrix amicitiae virtutis opinio fuerit, dith- 
cile est amicitiam raanere si a vii-tute defeceris. 38 . 
Quod si rectum statuerimus vel concedere amicis quid- 
quid velint vel impetrare ab eis quidquid velimus, per- 10 
fccta quidem sapientia simus, si nihil habeat res viti : 
sed loquimur de eis amicis qui ante oculos sunt, quos 
vidinms aut de quibus meuioriam accopimus, quos no- 
vit vita communis. Ex hoc numero nobis exempla 
sumenda sunt, et eorum quidem maxime qui ad sapi- I6 

entiam proximo accedunt. 39 . Videmus Papum Aemi- 

lium C. Luscino famiJiarem fuisse ; sic a patribus acce- 

pimus, bis una -consules, collegas in censura : turn et 

cum eis et inter se coniunctissiraos fuisse M\ Curium 

et Ti. (^runcaniuia memoriae proditum est. Igitur 20 

ne suspicari quidem possumus quemquam horum ab 

amico quidpiam contendisse quod contra fidem, contra 

lusiurandum, contra rem publicam esset. Nam hoc 

quidem xn talibus viris quid attinet dicere, si coutendi.s- 

set xmpetraturum non fuisse, cum illi sanctissimi viri 25 

fuerxnt, aeque autem nefas sit tale aUquid et facere 

rogatuin et rogare ? At vero Ti. Gracchum sequeban- 

tur 0 . Carbo, 0 . Cato, et minime tunc quidem Gains 
\ irater, nunc idem aceiTimus, 
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CHAPTER XIL 

First rule: Nothing hose must he asked or granted. Wariitngs 

from history. 

40. Haec igitur lex in amicitia sanciatur ut neque 
rogemus res turpes nec faciamus rogati. Turpis enim 
excusatio est et minime accipienda cum in ceteris 
peccatis, turn si quis contra rem publicam se amici 
6 causa fecisse fateatur. Etenim eo loco, Fanni et Scae- 
vola, locati sumus ut nos longe prospicere oporteat futu- 
res casus rei publicae. Heflexit iam aliquantulura de 
spatio curriculoque consuetude maiorum. Ti. Grac- 
chus regnum occupare conatus est, vel regnavit is qui- 
lodem paucos menses. 41. Num quid simile populus 
Romanus audierat aut viderat ‘i Hunc etiam post 
mortem secuti amici et propinqui quid in P. Scipione 
efFecerint sine lacrimis non queo dicere. Nam Carbo- 
nem quoquo mode potuinius propter recentem poenam 
15 Ti. Gracchi sustinuimus. De autem 0- Gracchi tribu- 
natu quid exspectem non libet augurari. Serpit enim in 
dies res, quae proclivis ad perniciem cum semel coepit 
labitur. Videtis in tabella iam ante quanta facta sit 
labes, primo Gabinia lege, biennio autem post Cassia. 
20 Videre iam videor populum a senatu disiunctum, multi- 
tudinis arbitiio res maximasagi. Plures enim discent 
quemadinodum haec fiant quam quemadmodum hiS 
resistatur. 42. Quorsum ha^c 1 Quia sine soci^ 
nemo quidquam tale conatur. Praecipiendum est igi- 
25 Uir bonis ut, si in eiusraodi amicitias ignari casu ali- 
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quo inciderinfc, ne existiment ita se alligatos ut ab 
amicis in re publica peccantibus non discedant ; im- 
probis autem poena statuenda est ; nec vero minor eis 
qui secuti erunt alterum, quam eis qui ipsi fuerint 
impietatis duces. Quis clarior in Graecia Themistocle ? s 
quis potentior'? qui cum imperator bello Persico 
servitute Graeciam liberasset, propterque invidiam in 
exsilium expulsus esset, iugratae patriae iniuriam non 
tuUt quam ferre debuit. Fecit idem quod xx annis 
ante apud nos fecerat Coriolanus. His adiutor contra lo 
patriam inventus est nemo : itaque mortem sibi uter- 
que conscivit. 43. Quare talis improborum consensio 
non modo excusatione amicitiae tegenda non est, bed 
potius supplicio omni vindicanda, ut ne quis concessum 
putet amicum vel bellum patriae iiiferentem sequi. 15 
Quod quidem, ut res coepit ire, baud scio an aliquando 
futurum sit. Mihi autem non minori curae est qualis 
res publica post mortem meam futura sit quam qualis 
bodie sit. 

CHAPTER XilL V 

Qranting this law a friend cannot be too zeaUnL 
Three Greek paradoxes considered: 

(a) Avoid friendships it doubles anxieties, 

{b) Hold loose to friendship, youcan always tighten the bond. 

(c) The only cause of fnendship is personal advantage. 

44. Haec igitur prima lex amicitiae sanciatur ut 20 
ab amicis bonesta petamus, amicorum causa bonesta 
faciamus; ne exspectemus quidem dum rogemur; stu- 
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dium semper adsit, cunctatio absit: consilium vero 
dare audeamus libere ; plurimum in amicitia amicorum 
bene suadentium valeat auctoritas, eaque et adbibea- 
tur ad monendum non modo aperte sed etiam acriter, 
5 si res postulabit, et adhibitae pareatur. 45. Nam qui- 
busdain, quos audio sapientes habitos in Graecia, jda- 
\ cuisse opinor mirabilia quaedam (sed nihil est quod 
'illinon persequantur suis argutiis), paitiin fugiendas 
esse nimias amicitias ne necesse sit unum sollicitum 
10 esse pro pluribus ; satis superque esse suarum cuique 
rerum, alienis nimis implicari molestum esse; commo- 
dissimum esse quam laxissimas habenas habere amici- 
tiae, quas rel adducas cum velis vel remittas; caput 
enim esse ad beate viveudum securitatem qua frui non 
15 possit animus, si tamquam parturiat unus pro jduribus. 
46. Alios autem dicere aiunt multo etiam inliuma- 
nius, quern locum breviter perstrinxi paulo ante, prae- 
sidii adiumentique causa, non benevolentiae neque 
caritatis, amicitias esse expetendas ; itaque ut quisque 
20 minimum firmitatis habeat minimumque virium, ita 
amicitias appetere maxime; ex eo fieri ut mulierculae 
iiiagis amicitiarum praesidia quaerant quam viri, et 
inopes quam opulenti, et calamitosi quam ei qui pu- 
tentur beati. 47. O praeclaram sapientiam ! Solem 
25 enim e niundo tollere videntur qui amicitiam e vita 
tollunt, qua nihil a dis immortalibus melius habemus, 
nihil iucundius. Quae est enim ista securitas? Specie 
quidem blanda, sed reapse multis locis repudianda. 
Neque enim est consentaneum ullam honestam rem 
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actionemve, ne sollicitus sis, aiit non suscipere aut sus- 
ceptam deponere. Quod si curam fugimus, virtus fu- , 
gienda est, quae necesse est cum aliqua cura res sibi i 
contrarias aspernetur atque oderit, ut bonitas malitiani, 
temperautia libidinem, ignaviam fortitudo. Itaque 5 
videos rebus iniustis iustos maxime dolere, imbellibus * 
fortes, flagitiosis modestos. Ergo hoc proprium est 
animi bene constituti et laetari bonis rebus et dolere 
contrariis. 48. Quamobrem si cadit in sapientem ani- 
mi dolor, qui profecto cadit, nisi ex eius auimo exstir- lo 
patam bumanitatem arbitramur, quae causa est cur 
amicitiam funditus toliaraus e vita, ne aliquas propter 
earn suscipiamus molestias'l Quid enim interest motii 
animi sublato, non dico inter hominem et peciidem, 
sed inter hominem et saxnm aut trimcum aut quidvis is 
generis eiusdem ? Neque enim sunt isti audiendi qui | 
virtutom duram et quasi ferream esse quondam volunt, 
quae quidem est cum multis in rebus turn in araicitia 
tenera atque tractabilis, ut et bonis amici quasi diffun- 
datur et incommodis contrahatur. Quamobrem angor 20 
is^ qui pro amico saepe capiendus est non tantum 
valet ut tollat e vita amicitiam, non plus quam ut vir- 

tutes, quia nonnullas curas et molestias afferunt, repu- 
dientur. 
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« 

\ ' CHAPTER XIV. 

\ 

To return to the origin of friendship {discussed iti Chs. viii. ix.). 
It is caused hy spontaneous inclination. Li ke go es to like. 
Utility does not generate friendship^ though friendship 
produces utility. 

Cum autem contraliat amicitiam, ut supra clixi, si 
qua significatio virtutis eluceat ad quam se similis 
animus applicet efc adiungat, id cum contigit, amor ex- 
oriatur necesse est. 49. Quid enim tarn absurdiim 
6 quam delectari multis inanibus rebus, ut lionore, ut 
gloria, ut aedificio, ut vestitu cultuque corporis, ani- 
mante virtute praedito eo qui vel amare, vel, ut ita 
dicam, redamare possit, non admodum delectari? Nihil 
est enim remuneratione benevolentiae, nihil vicissitu- 
10 dine studiorum officiorumque iucundiiis. 50. Quod si 
illud etiam addimus, quod recte addi potest, nihil esse 
quod ad se rem ullam tarn alliciat et tarn trahat quam 
ad amicitiam similitude, concedetur profecto verum 
esse ut bonos boni diligant adsciscantque sibi quasi 
15 propinquitate coniunctos atque natura. Nihil est enim 
appetentius similium sui, nihil rapacius, quam natura. 
Quamobrem hoc quidein, Fanni et Scaevola, constat, 
ut opinor, bonis inter bonos quasi necessariam benevo- 
lentiam, qui est amicitiae fons a natura constitutus. 
30 Sed eadem bonitas etiam ad multitudinem pertinet. 
Non est enim inhumana virtus neque immimis neque 
superba, quae etiam populos univeraos tueri eLsque 
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optirae consulere soleat; quod non faceret profecto, si 
a caritate vulgi abhorreret. 51. Atque etiam mihi 
quidem videntur qui utilitatis causa fingunt amicitias 
amabilissimum nodura amicitiae tollere. Non enim 
tarn utilitiis parta per atnicum quam amici amor ipse 5 
delectat; tumque illud lit, quod ab amico est profectum, 
iucundum, si cum studio est profectum: tantumque 
abest ut amicitiae propter indigentiam colantur, ut ei 
qui opibus et copiis maximeque virtute praediti, in 
qua plurimum est praesidi, minime, alterius indigeant, lo 
liberalissimi sint et beneticentissimi. Atque baud scio 
an ne opus sit quidem nihil unquam omnino deesso 
amicia. Ubi eiiim studia nostra viguissent, si nun- 
quam cousilio, nunquam opera nostra nec domi nec 
rnilitiae Soipio eguisset? Non igitur utilitatem ami- 15 
citia, sed utilitas amicitiam secuta est. 


CHAPTER XV. 

// love could be 

bought, the rich, kings, and tyrants would possess it, just 
those who are never sure of having it. 

52. Non ergo erunt homines deliciis diffluentes 
audiendi, si quando de amicitia quam nec usu nec 
latione habent cognitam disputabunt. Nam quis est, 
pro deorum fidem atque hominum, qui velit, ut neque 20 
diligat quemquam nec ipse ab ullo diligatur, circum- 
fluere omnibus copiis atque in omnium rerum abundan- 
tia vivero 1 Hnec enim est tyrannorum vita, nimirum 
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in qua nulla fides, nulla caritas, nulla &Labilis bene- 
volentiae potest esse fiducia ; omnia semper suspecta 
atque sollicita, nuUus locus amicitiae. 53. Quis enim 
aut eum diligat quern metuat, aut eum a quo se metui 
5 putetl Coluntur tanien simulatione dumtaxat ad tem- 
j)us. Quod si forte, ut fit plerumque, ceciderint, turn 
intellegitur quam fuerint inopes amicorum. Quod 
Tarquiuiuni dixisse ferunt exsulantein turn se intel- 
lexisse quos fidos amicos babuisset, quos infidos, cum 
10 iam neutris gratiain referre posset. 54. Quamquam 
miror ilia superbia et iniportunitate si quemquam 
habere potuit. Atque ut huius quern dixi mores veros 
amicos parare non potueruut, sic multorum opes 
praepotentium excluduut amicititis fidoles. Non enim 
15 solum ipsa fortuna caeca est, sed eos etiam plerumque 
cfficit caocos quos complexa est. Itaque efieruntur 
fere fastidio et contuiiiacia, nec quicquani insi])iente 
fortunato intolerabilius fieri potest. Atquo hoc quidem 
videre licet, eos qui antea commodis fuerunt moribus, 
20 imperio, potestate, prosperis rebus iunuutari, sperni ab 
eis veteres amicitias, indulgeri novis. 65. Quid autem 
stultius quam, cum plurimum copiis, facultatibus, 
opibus possint, cetera parare quae parantur pecunia, 
equos, famulos, vestem egregiam, vasa pretiosa; amicos 
25 non parare, optimam et pulcherrimam vitae, ut ita 
dicam, supellectilem ? £]tenim ceteiu cum parant, cui 
parent ne.sciuut, neo cuius causa laborent* j eius enim 


* MSS. lahorant. 
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cst Lstoriiiu quidque qui vicit viribus : amicitiai uni sua 
cuiqiie permanet stabilis et certa possessio, ut etiani si 
ilia maneant, quae sunt quasi dona fortunae, tamen 
vita inculta et deserta ab aiuicis non pussit esse iucun- 
da. Sed liaec hactenus. & 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Practical Considerulions [to Ch. xxi.]- 
I. What are the limits to be set to friendship? Three rules 
j have been proposed^ (a) to love them as ourselves and no more; 

/ (t) to lope tftem just as much as they lovc^yie; {c) to be estimated 
by our friends as we estimate ourselves. 

Ihe first ignores the fact that we do for our friend what we 
would not do for ourselves. 'The second is too cold and 
calculating. The third ignores the duty of a friend to cheer 
and inspire. 

56. Constituendi autem sunt qui sint in amicitia 
lines ot quasi termini diligendi ; de quibus tres video 
HOhtentios ferri quarum nullam probo : unam ut eodem 
inodo eiga ainicos alleeti siinus quo erga nosmet ipsosj 
alteram ut nostra in amieos bcnevolentia illorum erga lo 
noB benevolentiao panter aequaliterque respondeat; 
tertiam ut quanti quisque se ipse facit, tanti fiat ab 
uTuicis, Harum trium sententiaruin null! prorsns assen- 
tior. Nec enim ilia prima vera est ut quemadmoduiii 
in se quisfpie, sic in amicum sit animatus. 57. Quam 16 
iQulta eniiii quao nostra causa nunquaiu facereDiu.Sj 
facimua causa amicorum ; prccari ab indigno, siippli- 
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care; turn accrbius in aliquem invehi, insectarique 
vehemcntius ; quae in nostris rebus non satis honeste, 
in amicorum fiunt honestissime : multaeque res sunt 
in quibus de suis commodis viri boni multa detrahunt 
6 detrahique jiatiuntur, ut eis amici potius quam ipsi 
fruantiu’. 58. Altera sententia est quae definit amici- 
tiam paribus oflficiis ac voluntatibus. Hoc quidem est 
nimis exiffue et exiliter ad calculos vocare ainicitiam, 

O ^ 

ut par sit ratio acceptorum et datorum. Divitior mihi 
10 et affluentior videtur esse vera amicitia, nec observare 
restricte ne plus reddat quam acceperit. Neque enira 
verendum est ne quid excidat, aut ne quid in terrain 
defluat, aut no plus aequo in amicitiam congeratur. 
69. Tertius vero ille finis deterrimus, ut quanti quisque 
15 se ipse faciat, tanti fiat ab amicis. Saepe enim in qui- 
busdam aut animus abiectior est autspes ampliBcandae 
fortunae fractior. Non est igitur amici talem esse in 
eum qualis ille in se est, sed potius eniti et efficere ut 

amici iacentem animum excitet inducatque sjiem cogi i 

■ * 

20 tationemque meliorem. Alius igitur finis verae amici- 
tiae constituendus est, si prius quid maxime reprehen- 
dere Scipio solitus sit dixero. Negabat ullam vocem 
iuimiciorem amicitiae potuisse reperiri quam eius qui 
dixisset, ita amare oportere ut si aliquando esset osurus; 
25 nec vero se adduci posse ut hoc, quemadmodum puta- 
retur, a Biante esse dictum crederet, qui sapiens habitus 
esset unus e septem; impuri cuiusdam aut ambitiosi 
aut omnia ad suam potentiam revocantis esse senten- 
tiam. Quonam enim modo quisquam amicus esse 
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poterit ei cui se putabit inimicum esse posse? Quiu 
etiam necesse erit cupere et optare ut quam saepissime 
peccet amicus, quo plures det sibi tamquam ansas ad 
repiehcndendum ; rursum autem recte factis commo- 
disque amicorum necesse erit angi, dolere, invidere. 6 
60. Quare hoc quidem praeceptum cuiiiscunque est ad 
tollendam amici tiam valet. Illud potius praecipien- 
dum fuit, ut earn diligentiam adhiberemus in ainiciliis 
comparandis ut ne quando amare incipeiemus eum 
quem aliquaudo odisse possemus. Quin etiam si minus lo 
felices in deligendo fuissemus, ferendum id Scipio potius 
quam inimicitiarum tempus cogitandum putabat. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

What are the limits thenf 

(a) We must support a friend in his extremity at the cost 
even of a slight deviation from strict right, only being careful 
that this goes not too far. 

(t) Friends being the tnost important of possessions, we should 
examine and test them more carefully than other property, 
especially their behaviour in adversity. 

Gl. Ilis igitur finibus utendum arbitror, ut cum 
emendati mores amicorum sint, turn sit inter eos 
omnium rerum, consiliorum, voluntatum sine ulla ex- is 
ccptione communitas, ut etiam, si qua fortuna acciderit 
ut minus iustae amicorum voluntates adiuvandae sint 
in quibus eorum aut caput agatur aut fama, declinan- 
dum sit de via, modo ne summa turpitude sequatur : 
est enim quatenus amicitiae daii venia possit. Nec 20 
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veio neglegencla esfc farna, nec mediocre telom ad res 
gerendas existimare ojiortet benevolentiam civium, 
quam blanditiis efc assentando colligere turpe est; virtus 
quam sequitur caritas minime repudianda est. 62. 

6 Sod — saepeenim redeo ad Scipionem cuius omnis sermo 
erat de amicifcia, — querebatur quod omnibus in rebus 
homines diligentiores essent; capras et oves quot quis- 
que haberet dicere posse, amicos quot haberet non posse 
dicere; et in illis quidem parandis adhibere curam, in 
10 amicis eligendis neglegentes esse neo habere quasi signa 
quaedam et notas quibus eos qui ad amicitiam essent 


idonei iudicarent. Sunt igitur firmi et stabiles et con- 
stantes eligendi, cuius generis est magna penuiia, et 
iudicare difficile est sane nisi expertum ) experiendum 
15 est autem in ipsa amicitia ; ita praecurrit amicitia 
iudicium tollitque experiendi potestatem. 63. Est 
I igitur prudentis sustinere ut cursum sic impetum bene- 
j volentiae, quo utamur quasi equis temptatis, sic amici- 
tia ex aliqua parte periclitatis moribus amicorum. 
20 Quidam saepe in parva pecunia perspiciuutur quam 
sint leves : quidam, quos parva movere non potuit, 
cognoscuntur in magna. Sin erunt aliqui reperti qui 
pecuniara praeferre amicitiae sordidum exi.stiment, ubi 
eos iuveniemus qui honores, magistratus, imperia, po- 


25 testates, opes amicitiae non anteponant, ut, cum ex 
altera parte proposita haec sint, ex altera ius amicitiae. 


non multo ilia malint? Imbecilla enim natura est ad 
contemnendam potentiam, quam etiam si neglecta ami- 
citia consecuti sunt obscuratum iri arbitrantur, quia 
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non sine magna causa sit neglecta amicitia. 64. Itaque 
verae amicitiae difficillime reperiuntur in eis qui in 
honoribus reque publica versantur. Ubi enim istum 
invenias qui honorem amici anteponat suo ? Quid'! haec 
ut omittam, quam graves, quam difficiles plerisque 6 
videntur calamitatum societates, ad quas non est facile 
iiiventu qui descendant : quamquam Ennius recte : 

Ainicua certus in re incerta c6mitur ; 

tamen haec duo levitatis et infirmitatis plerosque con- 
vincunt, aut si^in bonis rebus contemnunt, aut in mails lo 
deserunt. 

Qui igitur utraque in re gravem, constantem, sta- 
bilem se in amicitia praestiterit, hunc ex maxime raro 
Uominum genere iudicare debemus et paene divino. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 

IF. Whai are the qualities requisite for friendship f 

(1) Fidelity, (2) single-mindedness, (3) sympathy in tastes and 
feelingj (4) slowness to suspect or believe ill, (5) agreealUness. 

65. Firmamentum autem stabilitatis coustantiaeque 16 
est eius quam^ in amicitia quaerimus fides. Nihil enim 
stabile est quod infidum. Simplicem praeterea et 
coiumunem et consentientem qui rebus isdem movear- 
tur eligi par est; quae omuia pertinent ad. fidelitatem. 
Neque enim fidum potest esse multiplex ingenium et 20 
tortuosum ; neque vero, qui non isdem rebus movctur 

* ? si aut. * J, S. B. qiiem. 
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§ 66—70. 


natui'aque conseniit, aut fidus aut stabilis potest essa 
Addendum eodem est ut ne criminibus aut inferendis 
delectetur aut credat oblatis, quae pertinent omnia ad 
earn quam iamdudum tracto constantiam. Ita fit ve- 
6 rum illud quod initio dixi, amicitiam nisi inter bonos 
esse non posse. Est enim boni viri, quern eundem 
sapientem licet dicere, haec duo tenere in aniicitia; 
priuium, ne quid fictum sit neve simulatum: aperte 
enim vel odisse magis ingenui est quam fronte occultare 
10 sententiam : deinde, non solum ab aliquo allatas crimi- 
nationes repellere, sed ne ipsum quidem esse suspi- 
ciosum semper aliquid existimantem ab amico esse vio- 
latum. 66. Accedat hue suavitas quaedam oportet 
sermonum atque morum, haudquaquam mediocre con- 
15 dimentum amicitiae. Tristitia autem et in omni re 
severitas habet ilia quidem gravitatem, sed amicitia 
remissior esse debet et liberior et dulcior et ad omnem 
comitatem facilitatemque proclivior. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

[By the way; is novelty a requisite in friendship f No, — * an old 

horse and an old friend''^ 

s 

67. Exsistit autem hoc loco quaedam quaestio sub- 
20 difficilis: num quando amici novi, digni amicitia, veteri- 
bu3 flint anteponondi, ut equis vetulis teneros antepo- 
nere solemus. Indigna homine dubitatio. Non enim 
amicitiarum debent esse sicut aliarum rerum satietatea. 
Veterrima quaeque, ut ea vina quae vetustatem ferunt, 
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esse debent suavissima : verumque illud est quod dicitur, 
multos modios sails simul edendos esse ut amicitiae 
muDus expletum sit, 68. Novitates autem si speiu 
afierunt ut tamquam in herbis non fallacibus fructus 
appareat, non sunt illae quidem repudiandae, vetiistas 5 
tamen suo loco conservanda : maxima est enim vis vetus- 
tatis et consuetudinis. Quin in ipso equo cuius modo 
mentionem feci, si nulla res impediat, nemo est quin 
eo quo consuevit libentius utatur quam intractato et 
novo; nec vero in hoc quod est animal, sed in iis etiam lO 
quae sunt inanima consuetude valet, cum locis ipsis 
delectemur, montuosis etiam et silvestribus, in quibus 
diutius commorati sumus. 69, Sed maximum est in 
amicitia parem esse inferiori j saepe enim excellentiae 
quaedam sunt, qualis erat Scipionis in nostro, ut ita 15 
dicam, grege. Nunquam se ille Philo, nunquam Ru- 
pilio, nunquam Mummio an teposuit, nunquam inferioris 
ordinis amicia ; Q, vero Maximum fratrem, egregium 
vimm omnino, sibi nequaquam parem, quod is anteibat 
oetate tamquam superiorem colebat, suosque omnes per 20 
se posse esse ampliores volebat. 70, Quod faciendum 
imitandumque est omnibus, ut, si quam praestantiam 
virtutis, ingenii, fortunae consecuti sint, impertiant ea 
siiis communicentque cum proximis ; ut, si parentibus 
nati sint humUibus, si propinquos habeaut imbecilliores 26 
vel animo vel foi’tuna, eorum augeant opes eisque 
honori sint et dignitati : ut in fabulis, qui aUquamdiu 
propter ignorationem stirpis et generis in famulatu 
fuerint, cum cogniti sunt et aut deorum aut regum 

3—2 
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filii invenbi, retiueiit tamen caritatem in pastores quos 
patrea mulcos annos esse duxerint. Quod est multo 
profecto magis iu veris patribus cei'tisque faciendum. 
Fructus enim ingeni et virtutis omnisque praestantiae 
5 turn maxinius capitur cum in proximuin qiiemque 
confertur. 

CHAPTER XX. 

{Continuing from Ch. xviir. Qualities requisite in fnendship ) 
(0) Condescension, putting oneself on an equality with a friend, 

(7) liberality in sharing all superiorities of wealth, courage etc., 

(8) magnanimity on the part of the inferior in recognising 
superiority. 

These friendships must he made in manhood, not early youth. 
> Two cautions must be observed, (1) not to let your affection 
injure your friend, (2) never to ask your friend for what^u 
would not grant yourself* 

j 71. Ut igitur ei qui sunt in amicitiae coniunctio- 
iiisque necessitudino superiores, exaequare se cum infe- 
rioribus debciit, sic inferiores non dolere se a suis aut 
10 ingeuio aut fortuna aut dignitate superarL Quorum 
plerique aut queruntnr semper aliquid aut etiam 
exprobraiit; eoque magis, si habere se putant quod 
ofliciose eb amice et cum labore aliqiio suo factum 
queant dicere. Odio^um sane genus hominiim officia 
16 exprobrantium, quae meminisse debet is in quem col- 
lata sunt, non commemorare qui contulit 72. Quam- 
obrein ut ei qui superiores sunt submittere se debent 
in araicitia, sic quodam modo inferiores extollere. 


LAELIUS. 

Sunt enim quiclam qni molestas amicitias faciunt, cum 
ipsi ae contemni putant; quod non fere contingit nisi 
eis qui etiara conteinnendos se arbitrantur, qui ban 
opinione non modo verbis sed etiam opere levandi sunt. 
73 . Tantura autem cuique tribuendum, primum, quan- 5 
turn ipse efficere possis; deinde etiam, quantum ille 
quern diligas atque adiuves sustinere. Non enim ne-j 
que tu possis, quamvis excellas, omnes tuos ad honores 
amplissiraos perducore ; ut Scipio P. Kupilium potuit 
consulem efficere, fratrem eius Lucium non potuit. 10 
Quod si etiam possis quidvis deferre ad alterum, viden- 
dum est tamen quid ille possit sustinere. 74. Omni- 
no amicitiae corroboratis iam confirmatisque et ingeniis 
et aetatibus iudicandae sunt, nec si qui ineunte aetate 
venandi aut pilae studiosi fuerunt, eos habere neces-J is 
sarios quos turn eodem studio praeditos dilexerunt; 
isto enim modo nutrices et paedagogi iure vetustatis 
plunmum benevolentiae postulabunt : qui neglegendi 
quidem non sunt, sed alio quodam modo [aestimandi] : 
ahter amicitiae stabiles permanere non iiossunt. Dis- 20 
pares enim mores disparia studia sequuntur quorum 
dissimilitude dissociat amicitias; nec ob aliam causam 
ullam boni improbis, improbi bonis amici esse non pos- 
flunt, nisi quod tanta est inter eos quanta maxima 
potest esse morum studiorumqne distnntia, 75. Recte 25 
etiam praecipi potest in amicitiis ne intemperata quae- 
dam benevolentia, quod persaepe fit, impediat magnas 
utiUtates amicorum. Nec enim, ut ad fabulas redeam, 
Troiam Neoptolemus capere potuisset, si Lycomedem 
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apud quern erat educatus, multis cum Jacrimis iter 
suum iiiipedientemj audire voluisset j et saepe incidunt 
macrnae res ut discedendura sit ab amicis : quas qui 
iinpedire vult, quod desiderium non facile ferat, is et 
6 infirmus est mollisque natuia et ob earn ipsam causam 
in amicitia parum iustus. 76. Atque in omni re con- 
siderandum est et quid postules ab amico et quid 
patiare a te impetrari. 


CHAPTER XXL 

III. How are frieyidships brokent 1, By faults on one side; 
2, by change of character in course of time. In the first case 
it should be broken gradually if possible, suddenly in bad cases 
only. In the second, alienation should not become active 

enmity. 

The best safeguard is care in the original choice. 

Est etiam quasi quaedam calamitas in amicitiis 
lodiinittendis nonnunquam necessaria; iam enim a sapi- 
entium familiaritatibus ad vulgares amicitias oi-atio 
nostra delabitur. Erumpuut saepe vitia amicorum 
turn in ipsos amicos turn in alienos, quorum tamen ad 
amicos redundet infamia. Tales igitur amicitiae sunt 
16 remissione usus eluendae, et, ut Catonem dicere audi- 
vi, dissuendae magis quam discindendae ; nisi quaedam 
admodum intolerabilis iniuria exarserit, ut neque rec- 
tum neque honestum ait neo fieri possit ut non statim 
alienatio disiunctioque facienda sit. 77. Sin autem 
20 aut morum aut studiorum commutatio quaedam, ut 
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fieri solet, facta erit, aut in rei publicae partibus dis- 
sensio intercesserit, loquor enim ianj, ut panlo ante 
dixi, non de sapientium sed de communibus amicitiis, 
cavendum erit ne non solum amicitiae depositae sed 
etiam inimicitiae susceptae videantur. Nihil enim 5 
turpius quam cum eo bellum gerere quicum familiari- 
ter vixeris, Ab amicitia Q, Pompei meo nomine se 
removerat, ut scitis, Scipio; propter dissensionera au- 
tem, quae ei-at in re publica, alienatus est a collega 
nostro Metello. Utrumque egit graviter ac moderate’ 10 
et offensione animi non acerba. 78 . Quamobrem pri- 
mum danda opera est nequa amicorum discidia fiant; 
sin tale aliquid evenerit, ut extinctae potiua amicitiae 


quam oppressae esse videantur. Cavendum vero ne 
etiam in graves inimicitias convertant se amicitiae, ex is 
quibus iurgia, maledicta, contumeliae gignuntur : quae 
tamen si tolerabiles erunt, ferendae sunt, et hie honos 


veteii amicitiae tribuendus, ut is in culpa sit qui faciat, 
non is qui patiatur iniuriam. Omnino omnium horum 
viLiorum atque incommodorum una cautio est atque 20 
una provisio, ut ne nimia cito diligere incipiant neve 
non dignos. 79 . Digni autem sunt amicitia quibus 
in ipsis inest causa cur dUigantur. Rarum genus, et 
quidem omnia praeclara rara, nec quidquam difficiliua 
quam reperire quod sit omni ex parte in suo genere 25 
perfectum. Sed plerique neque in rebus humanis 
quidquam bonum norunt nisi quod fructuosum sit, et 
amicos tamquam pecudes eos potissimum diligunt*ex 
^ J. S. R. for auctoritate, Meissner at cum honitate. 
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quibus sperant se maximum fructum esse captures. 
80. Ita pulcbeiT’raa ilia et maxime naturali carent 
amicitia per se et propter se expetenda, nec ipsi sibi 
exemplo sunt Iiaec vis amicitiae qualis et quanta sit. 

6 Ipse enim se quisque cliligit, non ut aliquam a se ipse 
mercedem exigat caritatis suae, sed quod per se sibi 
quisque cams est. Quod nisi idem in aiuicitiam trans- 
feretur, verus amicus nunquam reperietur; est enim is 
qui est tamquam alter idem. 81. Quod si hoc apparet 
10 jn bestiis, volucribus, nantibus, agrestibus, cicuribus, 
feris, primum ut se ipsae diligant, id enim pariter cum 
Omni animante nascitur, deinde ut requirant atque ap- 
petant ad quas se applicant eiusdem generis animantes, 
idque faciunt cum desiderio et cum quadam similitu- 
15 dine amoris hiinmni, quanto id magis in homine fit 
natura, qui et se ipse diligit, et alterum anquirit cuius 
animum ita cum suo misceat ut efiiciat paene unum ex 
duobus ? 


CHAPTER XXIL 


Some general remarks : 

We must not expect in friends virtues we do not possess ourselves. 
We must presewe self-restraint, 

^i^A^ection should follow judgment^ not vice versa. 


82. Sed plerique perverse, ne dicam impudenter, 
20 habere talem amicum volunt quales ipsi esse non pos- 
sunt ; quaeque ipsi non tribuunt amicis, haec ab eis 
desiderant. Par est autem primum ipsum esse virum 
bonum, turn alterum simileui sui quaerere. In talibus 
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ea quam iamdudum tractamus stabilitas amici tiae coii- 
fii*mari potest, cum homines benevoleutia coniuncti 
primum cupiditatibus eis quibus ceteri serviiint imj)er- 
abuut, deinde aequitate iustitiaque gaudebunt, omnia- 
que alter pro altero suscipiet, ueque quicquam unquam 6 
nisi honestum et rectum alter ab altero postulabit, 
neque solum colent inter se ae diligent sed etiam vere- 
buntur. Nam maximum omamentum amicitiae tollit 
qui ex ea tollit verecundiam. 83. Itaque in eis pernici- 
osus est error qui existimant libidinum peccatorumque lo 
omnium patere in amicitia licentiam. Yirtutum ami« 
citia adiutrix a natura data est, non vitiorum comes, ut, 
quoniam solitaria non posset virtus ad ea quae suroma 
sunt pervenire, coniuncta et consociata cum altera j)er- 
veniret; quae si quos inter societas aut est aut fuit aut is 
futura est, eorum est habendus ad summum naturae 
bonum optimus beatissimusque comitatus. 84. Haec 
est, inquam, societas in qua omnia insunt quae putant 
homines expetenda, honestas, gloria, tranquillitas ani- 
mi atque iucunditas, ut et, cum haec adsint, beata 20 
vita sit, et sine his esse non possit. Quod cum opti- 
mum maximumque sit, si id volumus adipisci, virtuti 
opera danda est, sine qua nec amicitiam neque ullam 
rem expetendam consequi possumus : ea vero neglecta, 
qui se amicos habere arbitrantur, turn se denique 25 
errasse sentiunt cum eos gi*avis aliquis casus experiri 
cogit. 85. Quocirca, dicendum est enim saepius, cum 
iudicaris, diligere oportet; non, cum dilexeris, iudi- 
care. Sed cum multis in rebus neglegentia plectimur, 
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turn maxime in amicis et deligendis efc colendis; prae- 
posteris enim utimur consiiiis et acta agimus, quod 
vetamur vetere proverbio. Nam implicati ultro et 
citro vel usu diuturno vel etiam officiis repente in 
6 medio cursu amicitias exorta aliqua ofieusione dirum- 
plinus. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

In nothing is carelessness so blameworthy. For nothing U so im- 
portant. All value friendship. Heaven itself would be dull 
a friend. 

86. Quo etiam magis vitnperanda est rei maxime 
necessariae tanta incuria. Una est enim amicitia in 
rebus liumanis de cuius utilitate omnes uno ore con- 
ic sentiunt : quamquam a multis ipsa virtus contemnitur 
et venditatio quaedam atque ostentatio esse dicitur. 
Multi divitias despiciunt, quos parvo contentos tenuis 
victus cultusque delectat ; honores vero quoinzm cupidi- 
tate quidam inOammantur, quam multi ita contem- 
15 mint ut nihil inanius, nihil esse levius existiment: 
itemq'ue cetera quae quibusdara admii-abilia videntur, 
permulti sunt qui pro nihilo putent De amicitia om- 
nes ad unum idem sentiunt, et ei qui ad rem publicam 
se contulerunt. et ei qui rerum cognitione doctrinaque 
20 delectautur, et ei qui suum negotium gerunt otiosi, pos- 
tremo ei qui se totos tradiderunt voluptatibus, sine 
amicitia vitam esse nullam, si modo velint aliqua ex 
parte liberaliter vivere. 87. Serpit enim nescio quo- 
modo per omnium vitas amicitia, nec uliam aetatis 
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degendae rationem patitur esse expertem sui. Quin 
etiam si quis asperitato ea est et immaiiitate naturae 
congressus ut hominura fugiat atq\ie oderit, qualem 
fuisse Athenis Timoncm nescio quern accepimus, tamen 
is j)ati non possit ut non anquirat aliquein apud quern 5 
evomat virus acerbitatis suae. Atque hoc maxime iu- 
dicaretur, si quid tale posset contingere ut aliquis nos 
deus ex hac hominum frequentia tolleret et in solitudine 
uspiam collocaret, atque ibi suppeditans omnium rerum 
quas natura desiderat abundantiam et copiam horainis 10 
omnino adspiciendi potestatem eriperet. Quis tam esset 
ferreus qui earn vitam ferre posset, cuique non auferret 
fructum voluptatum omnium solitude ? 88 . Verum 

ergo illud est quod a Tarentino Archjta, utopinor, dici 
solitum, nostros senes commemorare audivi ab aliis seni- is 
bus auditum : “ si quis in caelum ascendisset naturam- 
“que mundi et pulchritudinem siderum perspexisset, 
insuavem illam admirationem ei fore, quae iucun- 
dissima fuisset si aliquem cui narraret habuisset.’^ 
Sic natura solitarium nihil amat, semperque ad aliquod 20 

tamquam adminiculum adnititur, quod in amicissimo 
quoque dulcissimura est. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Candid spealing, so long as it is without bitterness, is the duty 
and privilege of friends. Flattery, which is want of sincerity, 
is the surest destruction of friendship. 

Sed cum tot signis eadem natura declaret quid 
velit, anquirat, desideret, obsurdescimus tanien nescio 
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quomoclo, itec ea quae ah ea monemur audimus. Est 
enim varius et multiplex usus amicitiae, miiltaeque 
causae suspicionum offensionumque dantur, quas turn 
evitare turn elevare turn ferre sapientis est. Una ilia 
6 subeunda offensio est, ut et utilitas in amicitia et fidcs 
retiueatur j nam et nionendi amici saepe sunt et obiur- 
gandi; et liaec accipienda amice cum benevole fiunt. 
89. Sed nescio quomodo verum est quod in Andria 
farailiaris meus dicit : 

Obs6quium amicos, v^ritas oJium parit, 

Molesta veritas, si quidera ex ea nascitnr odium, quod 
est venenum amicitiae ; sed obsequium multo molestius, 
quod peccatis indulgens praecipitem aniicum fern sinit; 
maxima autem culpa in eo qui et veritatem aspernatur 
15 et in fmudem obsequio im 2 )ell]tur. Omni igitiir hac in 
re liabenda ratio et diligentia est, primum, ut mouitio 
acerbitate, deinde ut obiurgatio contumelia careat; in 
obsequio autem, quoniam Terentiano verbo lubenter 
utimur, comitas adsit, assentatio vitiorum adiutrix pro- 
20 cul amoveatur, quae non modo amico sed ne libero qui- 
dem digna esc; aliter enim cum tyranno, aliter cum 
amico vivitur, 90. Cuius autem aures veritati clausae 
sunt ut ab amico verum audire nequeat, huius salus de- 
speranda est. Soitum est enim illud Catonis, ut multa: 

25 “melius de quibusdam acerbos inimicos mereri qnani 
**eo3 amicos qui dulces videantnr; illos vei’um saepe 
“dicere, bos nunquam.*^ .Atque illud absurdum est, 
quod ei qui inonentur earn molestiam quam debeiit 
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capere non capiunt, earn capiunt qua debent vacare. 
Peccasse enim se non ansuutur; obiurgari molest© 

0 7 O 

feruiit ; quod contra oportebat delicto dolex'e, correc- 
tione gaudere. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

The miechief o/Jlattenj, and its failures. 

91. TJt igitur et monere et moueri proprium est 6 
verae amicitiae, et alterum libere facer© non aspere, 
alterum patienter accipere non repugnauter, sic haben- 
dum est nuUam in amicitiis pestem esse niaiorem quam 
adulationem, blauditiam, assentationera : quainvis enim 
multis nomiuibus est hoc vitiuni notaiidum leviuin lo 
hominuiu atque fallacium, ad voluptatem loquentium 
omnia, nihil ad veritatem. 92. Cum autem onininm 
rerum siraulatio vitiosa est, tollit enim iudicium veri 
idque adulterat, turn amicitiae repugnat maxima ; delet 
enim veritatem sine qua nomen amicitiae valere non is 
potest. Nam cum amicitiae vis sit in eo ut unus quasi 
animus fiat ex pluribus, qui id fieri poterit, si ne in uno 
quidem quoque unus animus erit idemque semper sed 
vurius, commutabilis, multiplex? 93. Quid enim po- 
test esse tarn Qexibile, tain devium, quam animus eius 20 
qui ad alterius non modo sensum ac voluutatem sed 
etiam vultum atque nutum convertitur? 

N6gat quia ; nego ; ait ; dio : postrenio imperavi egomfit mihi 

Omnia aasentari : 

lit ait idem Terentius, sed ill© in Gnathonis per 25 
aona ; quod amici genus adhibcre omnino levitutis est. 
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94 . Multi autem Gnathonum similes cum smt loco, 
fortuna, fama superiores, horum est assentatio molesta, 
cum ad vanitatem accessit auctoritas. 95 . Secemi 
autem blandus amicus a vero et internosci tarn potest 
5 adhibita diligeutia quam omnia fucata et simulata a 
sinceris atque veris. Contio quae ex imperitissimis 
constat, tamen iudicare solet quid intersit inter popu- 
larem, id est, assentatorem et levem civem, et inter con- 
stantera et severum et gravem. 96 . Quibus blanditiis 
10 C. Papirius nuper infiuebat in aures contionis, cum 

ferret legem de tribunis plebis reficicndis. Dissua- 
simus nos. Sed nihil de me ; de Scipione dicam 
libentius. Quanta illi, di immortales, fuit gravitas, 
quanta in oratione maiestas, ut facile ducem populi 
16 Romani non comitein diceres. Sed adfuistis, et est in 
manibus oratio. Itaque lex popularia suffragiis populi 
repudiata est. Atque ut ad me redeam, meministis, Q. 
MaximO'fratre Scipionis et L. Mancino consulibus quam 
popularis lex de sacerdotiis C, Licinii Crassi videbatur. 
20 Cooptatio enim collegiorum ad populi beneficium trans- 
ferebatur, atque is primus instituit in forum versus 
agere cum populo ; tamen illius vendibilem orationem 
religio deorum immortalium nobis defendentibus facile 
vincebat. Atque id actum est praetore me quinquennio 
25 ante quam consul sum factus. Ita re magis quam 
sumraa auctoritate causa ilia defensa est. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

TJiose who relUh flattery mustflrst have deceived themselvee. 

97 . Quod si in scena, id est, in contione, in qua 
rebus fictis et adumbratis loci plurimum est, tamen 
verum valet, si modo id patefactum et illustratum est, 
quid in amicitia fieri oportet quae tota veritate per- 
pend, tur? in qua nisi, ut dicitur, apertum pectus videas 5 
tuumque ostendas, nihil fidum, nil.il exploratum habeas • 
ne amare quidem aut amari, cum id quam vere fiat 
lucres. Quamquam ista assentatio, quamvis perniciosa 
sit, nocere tamen nemini potest nisi ei qui earn recipit 
a^ue ea delectatur. Ita fit ut is assentatoribus pate- 10 
faciat aures suas maxime, qui ipse sibi assentetur et se 
maxitae ipse delectet. 98 . Omnino est amans sui viitus ■ 
uptime emm se ipsa novit quamque amabilis sit intel- 
legit ; ego autem non de virtute nunc loquor, sed de 
^rtutis opinione. Virtute enim ipsa non tarn multi .5 

Utio h.s fictus ad ipsorum voluntatem sermo cum 
adh betur, orationem ilkm vanam testimonium 'esse 
laudum sua™m putant Nulla est igitur ha^ ami- 
c tia cum alter verum audire non vult, alter' *ad men- so 
tiendum paratus est. Nec parasitorum in comqediis 

Magn&B vero agere gr^tias Thais mihi? 

Satis erat respondere. magnas ; ingentes, inquit Sem- S5 
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per auget assentator id quod is cuius ad voluntatem 
dicitur vult esse magnum. 99. Quamobrem, quamvis 
blanda ista vanitas apud eos valet qui ipsi illam allec- 
tant atque invitant, tainen etiam graviores constanti- 
6 oresque adraonendi sunt ut animum advertant ne cal- 
lida assentatlone capiantur. Aperte enim adulanteni 
nemo non videt, nisi qui admodum est excors : callidus 
ille et occultus ue se insiniiet studiose cavendum est. 
Nec enim facillime agnoscitur, quippe qui etiam ad- 
10 vei-sando saepe assentetur, et litigare se simulans blau- 
diatur, atque ad extremum det manus vincique se pa- 
tiatur, ut is qui illusus sit plus vidisse videatur. Quid 
autem tui*pius q\iam illudil Quod ne accidat caven- 
dum est, ut in Epiclero : 

15 Ut me h6die ante omnes c6micos stultds senes 

Yersiris atque emfinxeris lautissime. 

100. Haec enim etiam in fabulis stultissima persona 
est, improvidorum et credulorum senum. Sed nescio 
quo pacto ab amicitiis perfectorum liominum, id est, 
20 sapientiiim, de bac dico sapientia quae videtur in 
liominem cadere posse, ad leves amicitias defluxit 
oratio. Quamobrem ad ilia prima redeamus eaque 
ipsa concludamus aliquando. 


LAELIUS. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

Fecopitulation and Summary : 

1. Virtue makes and preserves friendship. 

2. Spontaneity of feeling is a necessary condition. 

3. Equality of age is desirable. 

In any case Friendship should be sought as heaven's choicest 
blessing. 

Virtus, vii-bus, inquam, C. Fanni et tu Q. Muci, et 
conciliat amicitias et conservat. In ea est enim con- 
venientia rerum, in ea stabilitas, in ea constantia, quae 
cum se extulit et ostendit lumen suum et idem adspexit 
agnovitque in alio, ad id se admovet vicissimque accipit 5 
illud quod in altero est, ex quo exardescit sive amor 
sive amicitia, Utruiuque enim dictum est ab amando; 
amare autem nihil aliud est nisi eum ipsum diligere 
quern atnes, nulla indigentia, nulla utilitate quaesita, 
quae tamen ipsa efflorescit ex amicitia, etiara si tu earn lo 
minus secutus sis. 101. Hac nos adulescentes bene- 
volentia senes iUosL. Paulum, M. Catonem, C. Galium, 

P. Nasicam, Ti. Gracchum, Scipionis nostri socerum, 
dileximus. Haec etiam magis elucet inter aequales ut 
inter me et Scipionem, L. Furium, P. Rupilium, Sp. is 
Mummium. Vicissim autem senes in adolescentium 
caritate acquiescimus, ut in vestra, ut in Q. Tubero- 
nis: equidem etiam admodum adulescentis P. Rutilii, 
A. Verginii familiaritate delector. Quoniamque ita 
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ratio comparata esfc vitae naturaeque nostrae ut alia 
aetas oriatur, maxime quidem optaudum esb ut cum 
aequalibus possis, quibuscum tamquam e carceribus 
emissus sis, cum isdem ad calcem, ut dicitur, perveiiire. 

6 102. Sed quoniam res humanae fi-agiles caducaeque 
sunt, semper aliqui anqnirendi sunt quos diligamus et 
a quibus diligamur : caritate enim benevolentiaque 
siiblata omuis est e vita sublata iucunditas. Mihi 
quidem Scipio, quamquam est subito ereptus, vivit 
lOtamen semperque vivet; virtutem enim amavi illius 
viri quae exstincta non est. Nec mibi soli versatur ante 
oculos, qui illara semper in manibus habui, sed etiam 
posteris erit clara et insiguis. Nemo unquam animo 
aut spe maiora suscipiet qui sibi non illius raemoriam 
15 atque imaginem proponendam putet. 103. Equi- 
dem ex omnibus rebus quas milii aut fortuna aut 
natum tribuit, nihil habeo quod cum amicitia Scipionis 
possim comparare. In hac mihi de re publica consen- 
sus, in liac rerura privatarum consilium, in eadem 
20 requies plena oblectationis fuit, Nunquam ilium no 
minima quidem re ofiendi quod quidem senserim ; nihil 
audivi ex eo ipse quod uollem. I7na domus erat, idem 
victus isque communis; neque militia solum sed etiam 

percgriuationes rusticationesque communes. 104. Nam 

25 quid ego de studiis dicam cognoscendi semper aliquid 
atque diacendi, in quibus remoti ab oculis populi omnc 
otiosum tempua contrivimus? Quarum rerum recor- 
datio et memoria si una cum illo occidisset, desiderium 
coniunctissimi atque amantissimi viri ferre nullo modo 
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possem. Sed nee ilia exstincta sunt alnnturque potius 
et augentur cogitatione et memoria; et si illis plane 
orbatus essem, magnum tamen afiert mihi aetas ipsa 
solatium, diutius enim iani in hoc desiderio esse non 
possum ; omnia autem brevia tolerabilia esse debent 5 
etiam si magna sunt. Haec habui de amicitia quae 
dicerem. Vos autem hortor ut ita virtutera locetis, 
sine qua amicitia esse non potest, ut ea excepta nihil 
amicitia praestabiliiis putetis. 




NOTES. 


IReferenceB are by jngt and line, or to Section §; L. P. mean* Public Scho(A 

Latin PrUnert revised e<L 1888.] 

CHAPTER I. 

1 § 1. 1. 2. memorlter] ‘with retentive memory*. 

4 — 6. Ita eram de(iuctu8...ut nuuquam discederem] ‘I 
had been introduced and had taken such advantage of the 
introduction as never to quit*. The lta...iit refers to a 
result, not a purpose. The words in this construction can 
often be translated by ‘though’ and ‘yet’, e.g. 2 Phil. § 85 
tfa era» Lupercus ut te consulem esse meminisse deberes ; and 
Ter. Haul. 783 ita tu istaee misceto ne me admUceas. But 
no contrast is implied here ; it is the result of the introduction 
which is express^. 

deductua] It was a common practice for yonths destined for 
public life to be admitted to the house of some welUknown 
public man, there to watch the course of business and learn from 
it. It is somewhat like the custom of noble>bom youths being 
placed in the households of Bishops, etc. as it existed three 
centuries ago in England. Cp. 2 Phil. § 3. 

sumpta virUl toga] A Roman boy wore the toga praetexta 
(i. e. with purple stripe) until an age which seems to have 
varied from 14 to 16; he then wore the toga virilis. The 
ceremony of taking the latter, called tirocinium fori, took 
place generally on March 17, because on that day was the 
festival of Bacchus [Liber], and the name was a good omen for 
the libeiior toga. Becker’s Gallus, p. 1115. 

6. prudenter disputata] ‘questions discussed with learn- 
ing and skill’. Prudentia is the right word for knowledge and 
wisdom of the practical sort. The ‘opinions’ given by lawyers 
were what such pupils came to hear [respoTisa pjmdentum]. 

7 commode] ‘to the point '. 

10. unum.-praestantlsslmum] ‘by.far the most eminent’. 
The use of unm with superlatives to strengthen and emphasise 
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them is frequent, as of eh in Greek. Cp. 2 PhU. § 7 cum uno 
nequissimo gladiatore, 

§ 2. 1. 12. multa] so. eum dixisse; an anacolutbon, but the 
sense is easily supplied from in eum sermonem inddere, 

13. hezulcyclio] ‘ a summer house \ with a. semi-circular 
seat. See Eich Diet, of Antiq. The discourse seems to be 
intended to be held in Scaevola’s garden. The doml ‘at home’ 
does not prevent this supposition. 


14. pauci admodum] ‘very few’; admodum *up to a 
limit’ often comes after the word it qualities. The notion 
here implied is that of the ‘select’ nature of the company. 


famlliares] ‘intimate friends’; familiaris is properly a 
member of the same familiar but it is commonly used in the 
above sense. 


15. tom fere] ‘just about that time’. 

2 1. utebare multum] ‘ were very intimate with ’. 

capital! odlo] ‘with deadly hatred’ or 'in a mortal quarrel’. 
CapiUtlis is that which affects the caput, i.e. the life of a man, 
and thus ‘extreme’ or ‘deadly’. 

4. admiratio] ‘astonishment’, ‘dismay’, the reverse of 
‘ admiration ’ in its more piodern and usual sense. 

§ 8. 1. 6. habitum] ‘delivered’. The phrase is habere oratio- 
nem, habere sermonem, contionem, etc. 

7. M. F.] i. e. Marci Jilio, 

8. post mortem Aftlcanl] The sudden death of Scipio 
Africanus happened too conveniently for the interests of the 
popular party to escape the suspicion of foul play: and it 
seems to have been the generally accepted theory (Cio. de Or, 
2. 40; Epist. Fam, 9. 21; ad Q. Frat. 2. 8) that Garbo was 
the assassin either by his own hand or by agents. The event 
took place in b.c. 129, in which year Garbo was one of the 
board of Three appointed to carry out the division of lands 
under the lex Sempronia, with which Africanus had interfered 
by transferring the decision as to which were domain lands to 
the Consuls. 

9. sententlas] ‘the chief points’, the ideas expressed, 
though not the actual language. 

expOBul] ‘expanded and arranged*. 
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10. Indnzl] a word belonging to the theatre, ‘introduced 
upon the stage’, cp. Hor. S. 1. 2. 22 pater ille Terenti \ fabula 
quern miierum vixiise inducit, 

11. liiquam...lnqult] Cicero is thinking of the frequent 

d' 8’ os of Plato’s dialogues. 

13. eaepe mecum ageres] ‘ you often urged on me’. Agere 
cum aliquo is a phrase used in various connexions, but es- 
pecially of the remonstrances of Senators with Tribunes. It 
is not simply ‘ to do business with’, but ‘ to try to get a con- 
cession from’, p. 9, 1. 20. 

15. fecl...ut prodessem] ‘I have taken measures for the 
interests of*. 

§ 4. 1. 17. scrlptus ad te] ‘addressed to you*. The Cato 
MaioTf or treatise de Senectute, is also addressed to Atticus. 

19. persona, like inducOy is a word drawn from the stage. 
Properly a ‘mask*, it comes to mean the ‘person’ represented. 

23 — 5. Idonea quae dl88ereret...Scaevola] ‘just the person 
to support the part in a discussion on friendship which Scaevola 
remembered him to have actually taken’. 

qua6...dlssereret] consecutive use of gut, L. P. § 452. 

meminlsset] subj. because the sentence is oblique, depend- 
ing on visa est. 

26. poaitum] ‘if it be made to rest on the authority*, etc. 

3 § 5. L 2. ad amlcum amiclsslmus] Kotice that the super- 

lative applies to the speaker, who thus indicates his o^vn 
loyalty, which he may be allowed to exaggerate with greater grace 
than the feelings of another. The friendship of Cicero and 
Atticus seems never to have been clouded in the least to the 
last day of Cicero’s life ; though he quarrelled with his wife, 
brother and nephew, and almost all other friends. 

6. parumper] * for a short while ’ : the negative parumy with 
the advei bial enclitic -per, which properly refers to time ; 
cp. nuper (novum), pauUisper (pauUum), tantisper (tanti-), 
semper (sim-). 

9. cuius tota dlsputatlo] ‘in whose mouth tho whole 
exposition is put’, p. 10, 1. 16. 


CHAPTER IL 

§6. L 1. sunt ista] ‘just so*. The speakers are intro- 
duced in the middle of a conversation. 

9. multa eluB et In 8enatu...ferebantnr] The Senate- 
house and the forum represent the two spheres of action 
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of a public man at Eome, as taking part in State business and 
in trials at law: to the former belong the provisa pmdenter 
(statesmanlike policy) and acta comtanter (a firm line in the 
Senate and in office, cp. agere in Senatu and the ‘acta’ of a 
magistrate); to the latter the respoma acutCf see on 1. 6. 

10. ferebantur] ‘were in circulation*. 

11. quasi cognomen] *a kind of third name*: le. M. 
Foroius Cato Sapiens ; the Sapiens being added as a second 
cognomen. Thus too Laelius, whose cognomen was Balbus, 
appears to have taken Sapiens as an actual family name. 
Laelius is the gentile name. 

15. in rellqua Graecla] ‘in the rest of Greece’, i. e. besides 
Athens, as he shows a few lines down, Athenis unum accepimus^ 
etc. This use of the adjective before the sense justifies it 
may be called proleptic. M. quotes de Inv. 1. 1, and compares 
the use of caeterae in 7. 35. 

§ 7. 1. 16. Qul septem appellantur] ‘ who are called the 
Seven Wise-men', The names liave been variously stated, but 
the following are always included, Soloji of Athens; Thales of 
Miletus; Pittahus of Mitylene; Bias of Priene. Plato {Prot. 28) 
gives the remaining three as CUohulus of Lindus in Rhodes; 
Mysonoi Chenao; G/nZon of Sparta. In other lists P*riander 
of Corinth takes the place of Myson, The list in Stobaeus 
3. 79 is Cleobulus of Lindus, Solon, Chilon, Pittacus, Thales, 
Bias, Periander. Plutarch {Themistocl. 2) talks of a School 
of Philosophy founded by Solon, which was not what was in 
his time called philosophy, but ‘political shrewdness and 
practical sagacity ’ xal dpaarypiov avveatv). 
Their two most famous sayings perhaps were yvu$i aeavrhv 
(Chilon) and pTiih ayav (Solon). See Grote, oh. xxiz. 

Ista] ‘such questions as interest you’, i.e. philosophical. 

17. Athenis unum] Socrates of course is meant. The 
answer of the Oracle at Delphi declaring Socrates the wisest of 
men was given to Chaerephon. Plato Apol. 5. 

1. omnia In te poslta esse] This definition of wisdom 
as consisting in avrdpKeia ‘self-dependence’ is referred to again 
in § 30, and is stated at length in the Tusculons (6. 12. 36) 
ewi viro ex se ipso apta sunt 07nnia, quae ad beate vivendum 
ferunt, nec suspensa aliorum aut botto casu aut eontrario pendere 
ex alterius eventis et errare cogiintur, — huic optime vivendi ratio 
comparata est. ‘It is the tendency which characterises all 
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post-Aristotelian philosophy — the wish to place man in a 
position of absolute independence by emancipating him from 
connexion with the external world, and by awakening in him 
the consciousness of the infinite freedom of thought Zeller, 
Stoics and EpicureanSy p. 457. 

2. huxnanos casus] * the changes and chances of mortal 
life’. 

virtute Inferlores] ‘ within the power of virtue to triumph 
over’. ‘ That j'ou may think that nothing which can happen to 
you can disturb the peace of mind which virtue gives you’. 
Horace {Od. 3. 29. 54) meant to express the same sentiment 
when he said of fortune 

Si ceUres quatit 

pennas, resigno quae dedity et viea 
virlute me involve. 


4. his proxlmis Nonls] ‘ the nones of the present month 
the * 7th (or 5th) inst. ’ as we should say. The custom of the 
members of the College of Augurs meeting once a month 
for practice {commentandi causa) seems to have been discon- 
tinued in the time of Cicero : for in de Div. 1. 41. 90 he says 
of the Magi, congregantur in fano commentandi caw«a atque 
inter se colloqucjidi ; quod etiam idem vos (sc. auguj'es) 
quondarn facere Nonis solebalis. 

5. In hortos] The rich Boman had domus {a town house), 
villa (a country house) belonging to his farm, or a mere 
country place (often several) ; many of the rich had also 
Jiorti ‘a suburban park and residence’. One of the most 
famous of such gardens or parks was that on the Pincian Hill 
just outside the walls which belonged to Sallust, and after- 
wards to Claudius the Emperor. Even Ovid we know pos- 
sessed hoTti just beyond the Milvian Bridge, as well as his 
estate near Sulmo. 


7. qul...8olltas esses oblre] ‘though you had been wont 
to observe that appointment and perform that duty’. In obire 
diem and munus, there is a kind of zeugma, obire diem is ‘ to 
keep an engagement’, ‘to come up to time’, cp. Ep. Fam. 
10. 25. 2 annum petitionis suae non obientnt, from the notion 
contained in o6- ire of * going to meet’. Thus obit diem often 
=s‘ to die’, ‘ to come to the appointed day of death’. But obire 
muniu is ‘to go to meet a duty’, i.e. not to shirk it, and so 
simply ‘to perform’: thus obire legationem, rem, negotia, etc. 
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§ 8. 1. 17. ab Isto officio] ‘ from the duty you mention*. 

18 — 20. nec.. .officii] *nor do I think that anything that 
can happen can possibly justify a man of sound character 
in intermitting a duty’. Cicero had just excused himself from an 
Augural banquet owing to his daughter’s death, but was careful 
to put it on the ground of health not grief. Att, 12, 13—14. 

§ 9. 1. 23. quod quidem magls credo] i.e. the Stoic defini- 
tion of the Sapiens was such, that no one according to the 
speaker has ever entirely fulfilled its conditions. See § 18. 

26. sed hi In pueiis] * but they (showed firmness) in the 
case of the loss of mere children *. 


epectato] ‘of established reputation*. As a matter of fact 
the grief at the loss of children is likely to be greater than that 
ut the loss of a grown man, if for no other reason, because the 
survivor in the latter case is likely to be more advanced in life 
himself, and less keenly alive to such losses. But the speaker 
chooses to measure grief by the actual value of the person 
lost, which may be philosophy but is not human nature, 

§ 10. 1. 27. cave anteponas ne Istum quidem] This use of 
the negative ne is justified by considering that cave anteponas is 
really cave ne anteponas, e.g. cavete ne proscriptio crudelior esse 
videatart pro Rose. Am. § 152. 

6 1. ut...cum ntroque loquar] ‘to speak to both of you 

at once *, explaining the plural liabetote. 


CHAPTER m. 

3. quam...saplentes] ‘1 must leave the Philosophers to 
decide whether I am right or wrong*, i.e. the Stoics. 

§ 11. 1. 12. cum lUo.. .actum esse praeclare] ‘that he has 
had a splendid destiny*, ‘that all ha.s been well and more 
than well with him*. This is a different phrase to that in 
§ 3, mecum aperes 'plead with me The impersonal actum est 
cum aliquo implies the dealing of destiny with a man. Thus 
in the letter of Servius consoling Cicero for the loss of his 
daughter {Fam, 4. 5) we have the expressions cogita quern- 
admodum fortuna nobiscum egerit § 2, and hisce temporibm 
non pessime cum its actum esse, quibus sine dolore licitum 
est mortem cum vita commutare. 
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13. Immortalltatem] ‘immunity from deatli*; he is not 
referring here to the question of the immortality of the soul. 

20. duabus tirblbufi] Carthage b.c. 146 : Numantia b.c. 133. 

non modo praesentla verum etlam fatura bella] Cato 
advocated the destruction of Carthage on the ground that 
no peace could exist for Borne while it stood. The sur- 
render of Numantia (on the Douro) completed the conquest of 
the Geltibcrians, who had so long resisted the Boman arms. 

22. matrem] Papii'ia, divorced wife of Faulus. Scipio 
gave her the fortune be inherited from his aunt Aeinilia, wife 
of Scipio the elder. Polyb. 32, 12. 


23. Uberalltate In sorores] i.e. in portioning them. 

bonltas is ‘ disinterested kindness ’ or ‘ liberality 

P.7 §12. 1. 8. moriendl sensum] 'the pain of dying*. Gp. 

the brutal words of Caligula in directing an execution, ita feri, 
ul se mori $entiat, Suet. Cal. 30. 

10. quid homines susplcentur] i.e. that he was murdered 
by Garbo. This was at any rate the received tradition among 
the optimates in Cicero’s time. Pompey said in the senate 
(b.o. 65) in answer to Caius Cato that he 'would take better 
care of himself than Africanus had, whom Carbo murdered*. 
See on p. 2, 1. 8. 

12. celebenimos laetisslmosque] 'full of the greatest 
triumph and joy*. The first epithet refers to the external 
excitement and attending crowds, the second to the personal 
feeling caused by them. 

14. domum reductua est] ‘was escorted home*. This 
method of chairing a popular or successful statesman was a 
common one at Borne [Liv. 2. 31], and was only an extension of 
the practice of clients and friends following or escorting their 
patron on his way to or firom his house. Scipio is represented 
here as escorted in a kind of civil triumph by the * Senate, 
people, Italians, and allies, because on that day be had de- 
fended the claims of the Italians and Sooii as against the 
Triumvirs appointed to divide the lands under the Sem- 
pronian Law*. See C.’s own experience ad Alt, 1, 16, § 5. 

17. ad superos potius quam ad inferos] ‘ rather to have 
risen to heaven than sunk to Hades ’• Hades is the common 
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. destination of all, good or bad. But a few rare souls, e.g. 
Romulus, were held to have won the privilege of being united 
with the gods above after death. Hence in later times the dei- 
fication of the Caesai's. 


CHAPTER IV. 

§ 13. 1. 19. neque assentlor elsj i.e. the Epicureans. The 
philosophy of Epicurus had been known in Rome since 
350 D.C., but it seems to have obtained especial influence there 
about the middle of the 2Dd century b.c. ; for two Epicurean 
Philosophers were banished in the year IGl b.c., because of 
their supposed evil influence on morality. According to the 
Epicurean doctrine ‘when the connexion between soul and 
body is fully severed, then the soul can no longer exist. 
Deprived of the surrounding shelter of the body its atoms 
are dispersed in a moment, owing to their lightness’. Zeller’s 
Stoics and Epicureans, p. 430. 

But this question was as old at least as Homer, for 
Achilles {II. 23. 103) exclaims as though the vision of 
Patroclus had settled a doubt in his mind, (3 irbiroi, ^ /Jd ns 
i<TTi Kal elv 'Atdao 56u-oi<n xpvxO 'fal eWwNoi', ardp <Ppiv€S ovK ivi 
Trd^TToi', ‘There is then after ail in Hades shade and ghost’. 

23. quod non feclssent] ‘which they would not have done* 
(as they did), L. P. § 439, 

8 2. magnamque Oraeciam...florebat] Magna Graecia in- 

cludes all the Greek Colouies in Sicily and Italy. There 
had been flourishing Schools in many of these cities, as that 
of Pythagoras in Crotona, and that of Xenophanes and Par- 
menides at Elea or Velia in Lucania. But he also refers to 
several political pliilosopbers and authors of 'constitutions’, 
such as Gharondas of Gatana, and Zaleucus of Locri. In 
nunc deleta est ho refers not to the cities themselves, but to 
their schools, their freedom and their constitution. 

3. Instltutla et praeceptla] The first applies especially 
to the political institutions, the second to the philosophical 
maxims of these philosophers. 

4. vel elus] Op, § 7. 

6. anlmos homlnum] The doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul, as ascribed by Plato to Socrates, is more fully dis- 
cussed by Cicero in the Tusc. 1. 23 sq., where he translates 
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a passage of the Phaedms (24), and in ch. 20 says of Socrates 
cum paene tn vuinu iam viortiferum ilhid teneret poculuvi 
hcutiis ita est, ut non ad vtortem trudi^ verum in caelum 
videretur escen^re. 

8. optimoque et lustlssimo cnlque etc.] ‘and that in pro- 
portion as each is most virtnons or just is the journey the 
most easy and rapid’. The use of quisqne with a superlative 
implies selection or comparison; the phrase may generally be 
best translated by the plural in English, e.g. optimm quisque 
‘all the best men ’. 

§ 14. 1. 14. In qnlete] ‘in his sleep*. 

15. per visum] The dream of Scipio is an invention of 
Cicero’s, put into the mouth of Scipio Africanus Minor in 
the course of the dialogue de Republica. The part of it 
referring to the immortality of the soul is from § 18 to the end 
sic hahete non esse te mortalem sed corpus hoc, etc. 

17. tamquam e custodla vincullsque corporis] ‘ as it were 
from the ward and bonds of the flesh’, or more loosely, ‘that 
it flies forth from the body as from some gaol or prison’. 

19. hoc elus eventu] ‘at such an end as this for him’. 
Eventus is here nearly ‘a departure *a flnal event*. 

20, 21. sensus] ‘sensation*. Ula refers to what follows, ‘but 
if the truer doctrine be this that etc. 

§ 15. 1. 25. cum iUo actum est] Cp. p. 6, 1. 12. 

27. aequluB ut prlus etc.] ‘fairer*. Laelius was bom b.c. 
186—5, and Scipio a few months earlier. 

.9 1. quia vlxerlm] ‘in that I have spent my life with 

Scipio*. The subjunct. is required as the clause is sub-oblique, 
depending on the oblique or subordinate clause ut...videar. 
L. P. p. 156, 3 a. 

quocum mlhl conluncta cura de re publica,..fult] Laelius 
and Scipio were not colleagues in the higher oflices, but acted 
together in politics, 

3—5. domuB is the ‘town-house’: in § 103 we have it 
distinguished from peregrinatio and rusticatio. 

domus et militia] ' life at Home and service abroad *. 

4, voluntatum, studlorum, sententlarum summa consenslo] 
‘the most complete harmony in our tastes, pursuits, and senti- 
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ments It is often held that some difference of character and 
opinion is a necessary inj^edient in the formation of friends. 
Such, however, is not the opinion which Cicero supports in 
this treatise, and perhaps friendship existing between persons 
of widely differing characters and sentiments strikes us so much, 
that we look upon what is really exceptional as the rule. See 
also on p. 11, 1. 17. The voluntates stndia sententiae are varied, 
in § 61, by consiliorum voluntatum, and strengthened by omnium 
rerum and sine ulla exceptione communitas, a definition which 
may be said to make Cicero’s ‘friendship* as unpractical and 
impossible a thing as the Stoic’s ‘virtuous man’ in § 18. 

8. mim...eBt cordl] ‘I have that at heart’. 

Tlx trla aut quatuor] The four pair of friends are probably 
Achilles and Patroclus; Theseus and Pirithous; Orestes and 
Pylades ; Damon and Pythias. 

10. quo in genere] Notice the order of the relative and 
preposition, which is much more usual and elegant than in quo 
genere. 

§ 16. 1. 13. Istuc] ‘ your wish ita — est] ‘ must be as you 

say ’. 

15 — 17. 8l...(Usputaris quid sentlaa] ‘if you 

would state your sentiments’, disputare^'io state an argu- 
ment or an opinion in discussion but the idea of discussion is 
in the background. 

CHAPTER V. 

10 § 17. 1. 3. eaque] ‘and that too’, implying that the 

ability in this kind was less astonishing in Greeks. 

6. censeo petatls] ‘I think you should seek’, L. P. § 154. 

8. naturae aptum] L. P. § 106. 

conveniens has the construction of convenire. 

§ 18. 1. 11. neque ad vlvum reseco] ‘I don’t cut to the 
quick*, i.e. I don’t push my doctrine to extremes. 

12, 13. UU] i.e. the Stoics, see § 7* 

ad communem utUltatem panun] so. veret ‘not true for 
ordinary practice ’, or ‘ for everyday use 

16, mortalla nemo] ‘no mortal’. Nemo is used with 
another substantive, as nemo puer (2 Phil. 46) and even nemo 
homo (2 N.D. 96). 
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21. slW habeant] ‘let them keep for their own enjoyment’. 

22. Invidiosum] ‘that arouses jealousy’. 

obscunun] ‘difficult to understand 

§ 19. 1. 24. agjmu8...plngul Minerva, ut alunt] ‘with our 
own poor mother wit ’. Minerva stands for intelligence or wit, 
cp. Horace S. 2. 2. 3 Ofellus rusticus ahnormu sapiens crassa- 
que Minerva: thus Cicero (1 Off. 110) says nihil decet invita 
Minerva. The idea of fatness and stupidity being connected is 
a natural though false one. The metaphor in crassa probably 
is from spinning. 

ut alunt is a common formula for introducing a proverb or 
vulgar saw: so in 1 Ac. 18 sus Minervam ut aiunt. 

26. fldes, Integrltas etc.] The four good qualities here 
enumerated are those which affect others, are as it were the 
public virtues of a man. 

27. Ubldo] ‘licentiousness* is a personal vice. 

audacla=:‘ unscrupulousness*, that quality which makes a 
man stick at nothing for seffish gratification. (Muller reads 
aequalitas for aequitas.) 

11 2. optlmam bene vlvendl ducem] ‘the best guide of a 

virtuous life’: referring to the Stoic definition of the summum 
bonnm, i.e. secundum naluram vivere ‘to live in accordance with 
nature’, here, as before, qualified by quantum homines possunt. 

3. Ita natos esse nos ut etc.] ‘our nature is such that’: 
for the tense of esset see on 1. 16. Man is a social animal by 
nature, SvdpiOTros (piaet voXitikov ^(pov, Arist. Pol. 1. 1. 

9. ex propinqultate] ‘from the idea (or definition) of 
relationship any idea of kindly feeling may be eliminated, 
not from that of friendsliip. Friendship without kind feeling 
is a contradiction in terms ’ [nomen am. tollitur). Notice the 
antithetical clauses without conjunctions, ex propinquitate...ex 
anUcitia; amicitiae nomen toUitur-^propinquitatis manet. 

§ 20. 1. 14, 16, concUiavlt] ‘has formed 

caritas^amicitia, * mutual affection . 

16. lungeretur] The tense shows that ita eontracta est 
must be regarded as the gnomic or frequentative aorist, cp. ita 
natos esse nos ut esset. 
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CHAPTEli VI. 

17. est autem etc.] This definition of friendship, *an 
union of sentiment on all matters human and divine joined 
to goodwill and afiection seems at first sight untenable, as 
though affection could not exist between persons who differed 
on speculative points. (See on p. 9, 1. 4.) But we must re- 
member that Laelius (though he oscillates between the two) is 
here speaking not of common friendship, but of the highest 
ideal friendship which can only exist between ‘the good’ and 
*the wise’. Now ‘goodness’ and ‘wisdom’ are not matters of 
opinion, but absolute verities. The ideally ‘good’ and ‘wise’ 
will necessarily be in harmony on all branches of wisdom. If 
therefore the highest friendship can only exist between the 
‘good’ and the ‘wise’ it will only exist between those who 
agree on ‘all subjects human and divine’, which embrace all 
branches of philosophy. It is true that Laelius (§ 18) rejects 
the overstrained definition of ‘goodness’ and ‘wisdom’ put 
forward by the Stoics: but yet, whatever the definition, it 
includes only a small class, and excludes the rest of the world. 

18. renun consensio] ‘agreement as to things’. Object, 
genitive. 

19. 20. baud sclo an] ‘I rather think’. 

excepta aaplentia, for sapientia in the highesl sense included 
or was equivalent to every virtue, aud was therefore the suia^ 
vimii bom(7n. 

P, 12 1* voluptates] * physical pleasures *. 

2. posita] ‘resting on* and therefore ‘dependent upon’. 

§ 21. 1. 7. ex consuetudlne vitae sennonlsque nostrl] ‘ by 
the standard of our ordinary life and our ordinary use of lan- 
guage’. Cp. the phrases ex seritentia, ex decreto, ex lege, etc. 

10, 11. Paulos, Catonea etc.] The plural is used in such 
general references, as we miglit say ‘your Miltons and Shake- 
spearos’, not implying necessarily that there were more than 
one of each name. See my note on Ov. Ep. 3. 43. 

Ills] ‘with such as these’. 

13. opportunltatea] ‘conveniences* or ‘ advantages’, often 
joined with utilitas. 

§22. 1. 15. vita vltalis] ‘real life’. A paronomasia in 
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imitation of the Greek /Stwroj, though with different mean- 
ing. It is not known from what writings of Ennius the ex- 
pression comes. He uses the word vitalU elsewhere [Trag. fr. 
400] apparently as = ‘alive’. 

16. conqulescat] ‘ find repose Notice the subjunctive with 
relative indicating class or kind. 

quid dulcius... tecum] Cp. a line of Tapper’s pToverhial 
Philo.i(tphy on Friendship, ‘And as in a doable solitude think 
m each other’s hearing’. 

23—5. ut colare] ‘that you may have attention paid to 

you’, i.e.m private life. 

laudere refers to public reputation gained in official employ- 
ment {lionores), ^ 


P.13 


valetudo is a neutral word, ‘state of health’ good or bad: 
more often used in a bad sense. 

dolore] ‘physical pain*. 

28. aq^, 1^] The two universal necessities and conveni- 
ences of hfe. Thus the form of banishing a man from Italy 

r4 Sn cerinTiSiif/' 

Ut alunt] ‘as the saying is*. Bee on p. 28, 1. 26. 

^] the ablative in t (from the earlier -ei) survived in many 
words, especially in original -i stems, as tpni, turn, after the 
weaker e had taken its place in most nouns. 

TT« h “ opposed to vulgarl, and perfecta to medlocrl. 

He IS thmking of the statement in § 18 that the ideal friendshin 
18 only possible between the wise or good. ^ 

sontiment has been put into an Enclish eni- 
gram by Waudesford, A-ngusn epi- 


‘l^e joys of life are heightened by a friend: 
ine woes of life are lessened by a friend* 
to ^ the cares of life we by a friend * 
Assistance find— who’d be without a friend?’ 


commu^cansque] ‘by halving and sharing them’. 
narU^ of d™dmg is expressed by partieru. Nauck says 



s. c. 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

§ 23. 1. 7. bonam spem praelucet] ‘show a fair light of hope 
before*. The construction is not exactly paralleled by any of 
the passages quoted by the editors, all of which are collected by 
Seyffert. It can only be explained as a kind of cognate accusa- 
tive, bonam spem s= lumen bonae spei. [Considering the unusual 
nature of the phrase it is not to be wondered at that some have 
written bona spe.'\ 

13, 14. prosequitur] ‘accompanies on their way*, horum 
‘of the survivors*, those still here; or ‘of the latter*, i.e. the 
surviving friends, answering to illorunt ‘the departed*. 

20. quae non possit] ‘as not to be able*. ' 

21. odiis atque dlscldlis] the logical order, ‘animosities 
and the divisions consequent upon them*. 

§24. 1. 23. Agrlgentinum doctum] Empedocles, see Bio- 
graphical Index. 

1. vatlclnatum] ‘said in mystic verse*. The early philo- 
sopher or poet was in a sense a prophet ; and especially when 
speaking of the mysteries of the universe, which seemed beyond 
the reach of human science, ho might be looked upon in the 
light of a sacred seer. 

quae...con8tarent quaeque moverentur] ‘all such things as 
are tixed or as are shifting’. Empedocles taught that ‘as the 
perfect state of supramundane existence was harmony, the im- 
perfect state of mundane existence was discord. Love was 
therefore the Formative Principle, and Hate the destructive . 
Lewis, Hist, of Phil. 1. 94. 

7. qui non eflferat] L. P. § 452. 

8. totacavea] ‘through the whole theatre*. Thecowa is 
that part of the theatre in which the spectators sat, formed by 
concentric tiers of steps. 

9. 10. nova fabula...necaretur] ‘The new play’ of Paouvius 
was called DuloresteSf and seems to have been an adaptation of 
Iphinenia in I'auris. The incident referred to is as follows: 
Orestes and his friend PyJades arrive in the Taurio Chersonese 
to carry off the image of Artemis. There they are disco^re^ 
and the king of the country, Thoas, agrees to allow Pylades to 
go free while condemning Orestes to death. As he does not 
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know which of the two is Orestes, there arises a generous 
rivalry between the two friends as to which is to die. 

12. stantes plaudebant] ‘ they rose to their feet and 
clapped their hands *. Cp. 2, 19 § 3. Some explain 
* spectators’, as there were then no seats at theatres in Rome. 

17. ^ ab els qul ista disputant] he. from professed lecturers 
on ethical philosophy, cp. § 16. 

19, sq. The interruption in the discourse of Laelius made 
by his thus professing to have no more to say, and the conse- 
quent interposition of remarks by Fannius and Scaevola, are 
introduced to mark a break in the treatment of the subject. 
Up to this time the speaker has been engaged in arriving at a 
^jinition of friendship, and in stating its advantages. When 
he resumes he proceeds to consider (chs. vui. and ix.) the 
ongin of friendship. ' 

§ 25, 1. 19, 20. a te potlus] so. quaeramust 

21. equldem] a strengthened form of quidem, not confined, 
as used to be said, to the first person. 

Bed ^ud quoddam filum orationls tuae] ‘but there is 
m your discour^ quite a different texture so to speak’. Filum 
IB the thread of a woven cloth. It is a favourite word in this 

An ^ ^ (‘flavour’), sed erant paulo uberiore ftlo. 

\ ^23 ^eiiut deducta poemata Jilo. He means 
that while the professed lectures might be equally copious and 
mgemous there la a higher tone in what Laelius says.^ 

quodd^] Cicero uses quidam with words employed in a 
mctaphoHMl sense as filum here. Cp. philoscphia p/o^calil 

“'•(ium, 1 de Or.^9. Cp, p. 

p. bX 6*!* Scipio’s suburban villa’. See on 

dlsputatiun] ‘when the diseussion was held’ • cum 
is purely temporal, aud therefore has the indieativl ’ 

ocipio and ins friends for discussion, which he had Jn 
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15 § 2fi. 1. 10. dandis reciplendls meiitis] ‘by a mutual 
intercliange of good services’. 

13. antlquior] ‘further back’, not only in time, but in the 
chain of causation. 

18. temporls causa] ‘ to serve the interest of the moment*, 
so ‘for interested motives’. M. illustrates by Ep. Fam. 4. 19 
tempori cedere id est necessitati parere. Thus tempus stands for 
the circumstances of the time. 

In amlcltla autem uihu etc.] the very idea of friendship 
involves spontaneity and real feeling. Cp. p. 34, 1. 8. 

16 1. quldquld est] ‘as far as it goes’ or ‘call it what you 
will’. 

§27, 1. 8. cum quodam sensu] ‘with what I may call an 
actual sensation of affection'. 8ee on p. 15, 1. 21. 

4. cogltatlone quantum... esset habltura] ‘from thinking 
how much advantage it was likely to bring’, cogitatio as a verbal 
substantive takes the construction of a verb with a clause de* 
pendent upon it. The time of esset is ruled according to 
Cicero’s constant habit of employing the historic tense in 
clauses such as this, where the action is really past, though the 
verbal word on which they depend is in the present. 


8. sensus] sc. amandi. 

10. carltate] caritas is an active word, ‘affection’, not 
* dearness’. See p. 30, 1. 1. 

13. quod In eo...vldeamur] closely connected with wn- 
eruamus, ‘with whose character we fed the sympathy whicn 
the sight of the clear light of goodness and worth must ex- 
cite’. The argument implied is that sympathy is the neces- 
sary result of the discovery (real or mistaken) of what seems to 
us good, ‘We needs must love the highest when we see it . 


16 vldeamur] the eubiunctive does not necessarily or 
naturilly belong to a qttod clause. It is here bwause 
the clause forms part of the oblique sentence beginning w 


CUIUS 


§ 28. 1. 18—20. quls est qul...non usurpet] see p. 14, 1. 7, 
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‘who is there who does not dwell on the memory of Caius 
FdbriciuS) etc. with some affection?’ 

uaurpaje is ‘to take for one’s own nse’, hence ‘to employ’ 
or ‘deal with’ in any way. Wliat one does with a ‘uieinory’ 
is ‘to tliink over it’. Cp. qui desiderium mei nominu reiiovarit 
et rerum gestarum memoriam usurpari coegit. 

22. de Imperlo] ‘for the existence of the empire’, because 
in the case both of Hannibal and Pyrrhus the Komaue fought, not 
for conquest, but for bare existence. They were the only foreign 
generals, too, who had actually invaded Italy. 

24—26. altero propter probitatem] The common instance of 
the honourable conduct of Pyrrhus was the restoration of his 
Itoman prisoners in return for Fabhcius having sent him the 
man who had offered to poison him. 

alterum propter crudelltatem] Hannibal was not guilty 
of peculiar cruelty in his conduct of the war; but the Romans 
naturally attributed every evil quality to him, as nations are 
wont to do to enemies. The best* ground for the charge was 
his treatment of non-combatants in Umbria. Polyb. 3, 86. 
Fujiicafiiies matches ‘perfidious Albion’ and ‘French leave’. 

semper oderltj ‘ will always hold in detestation’. 



CHAPTER IX. 

17 §29. L 4, nsn] ‘actual intercourse’, 

7. studio] ‘ personal affection’. 

clauVe* in a sub oblique 


generosum] ‘noble*, properly ‘high-born’: not ‘generous’ 
in the usual sense. 

16. secus] ‘opposite’ or ‘different*. 

§ 30. !• 21. ne ego quldem] ‘ nor did I either want anything 
Of him . This use of ne..,quidem in sharply contrasted clauses, 
almost equivalent to nec, is common in Cicero, cp. 2 Phil. § 10 
non tractabo ut conxuUm: ne ille quidem me ut consularem. 

18 2. causae dlUgendl] ‘motives for loving*. 

. 8 natura is emphatic, ‘ it is by nature that we arc 

mcliDod , etc. feneramur] ‘regard as an investment’. 
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§32. 1.7. pecudum] ‘animals’, 

8. voluptatem] ‘sensual pleasure*. Cp. p. 12, 1. 1. 

12, 13. hos quldem] *such teachers at any rate’, i.e. those 
who trace the origin of friendship to sensual pleasure. 

IpslJ ‘for ourselves, let us ’ etc. 

15. quam] sc. probitatem. 

19. atque] ‘and so* or ‘accordingly*, introduces (1) a con- 
sequence, (2) a qualihcation of a previous statement. See 
p. 27. 1. 11. 

21. et gravior et verlor] ‘an origin at once more worthy 
and more real*. This origin is more ‘real’ because it depends 
on genuine feeling not adventitious interest. Inf. 1. 24. 

22. conglutlnaret...dl 880 lveret] the protasis and apodosis 
of a sentence expressing an unfulfilled condition. ‘Had it been 
interest that cemented friendship, a change of interest had 
destroyed it 

25. nisi.. .forte] introduces an unlikely or impossible sup- 
position. 

27. meo lure] ‘in virtue of my privilege*, i.e. as being the 
elder. 


CHAPTER X* 

19 § 33. 1. 1. quae...dlBserel)antur] ‘the points which were 

mentioned in the discussion *. 

6. ut non Idem expedlret] ‘an incompatibility of inte- 
rests’, forms the subject to the infinitive incidere: bo also ut 
non sentlrotur ‘a breach in the harmony of their political 
opinions’. 

9, 10, quod...ponerentur] ‘because (as he said) they were 
laid aside*, the subjunctive used because the whole clause is 
part of the reported speech. 

praetezta toga] see on p. 1, 1. 4^6. 

§ 34. 1. 11, 12. adolescentlam] the next stage to puentia. 

U 3 orlae condlclonls] ‘a marriage engagement*: 
anv compact, but is often used with or without the addition m 
uxoria for ‘a marriage*. Cp. Plaut. Trin, 465 and 501, in the 
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latter of whicli passages va have the formula used in making 
the engagement: the father or guardian in answer to the re- 
quest of the person who sought the bride {qui tulit conditionem) , 
said Di bene vortant, Spondee. 

18. In optimls quibusque] see on p. 8, 1. 8. The rare 
plural in this phrase is here used because pairs of friends are 
meant. Cp. Livy 1. 9. 

• rectum non esset] ‘incompatible with 

right . bubjunctive both as indefinite and as sub-oblique. 

22. adiutores ad Iniuriam] ‘ that they should be agents or 
abettors in obtaining a perversion of justice’. Iniuriam is used 

sense of an ‘inequitable decision’: ep.pro Quint. 
§ 09 decemere iniuriam and 2 Phil. § 3 obtinere iniuriam. 

23. quod qtU recusarent] ‘because those who refused, 
though quite rightly, were charged’ etc. 

20 2. obsequl] *to be thus obsequious* or ‘compliant’, in a bad 

sense. But the word is neutral. 


6. famiUarltatea does not differ much from amicitias 
friendships made by familiar intercourse 


4 ^ 1 ? *4 dlceret] the logical consequence is rather ut vide- 
retur, but the same looseness is common in English, e.g. ‘He 
went away because he said it was time’, instead of ‘because 
as he said, it was time'. See Mayor on 2 Phil. 37. ’ 


“• ouly wisdom 


CHAPTEB XI. 


§ 86. 1. 12. ferre contra patrlam 
as Goriolanus did. 


anna] i.e. to invade Eome 


U. regnumappetentem] ‘seeking to establish royal power’ 

the common accusation against the earlier patriots, whom’ 

Cicero frequently uses as stock instances, see 2 Phil. § 114, where 

he enumerates Spurius Cassius, Spurius Maelius, Marcus Man- 

hus; cp.also forre^nwOT the same P&sB&^eut...quod fas non esset 
rex Romae constitueretur. 


§ 37. 1 16, 17. dereUctum] ‘entirely abandoned’. 


hospea] ‘a guest-friend’. 
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qul aderam consullbus in conslUo] ^when I was acting as 
assessor to the consuls’, i.e. when trying the partisans of Grac- 
chus. 

19. deprecatum] ‘to plead for his pardon’. 

20. tantl] L. P. § 123 a. 

22. 8i...vellet] ‘if he wished’, the condition is put as not 
wholly out of the question: below si volulsset ‘if he had 
wished’, is a condition the possibility of which is wholly past. 
According to Plutarch (2’iA Gracch. 20) this dialogue was be- 
tween Blosius and Nasica. 

21 1. Ti. Gracchi temeritati] The outbreak in which Tiberius 

Gracchus lost his life was in d.c. 133. The dialogue is supposed 
to take place in b.c, 129. Cicero naturally makes Laelius refer 
to the most recent and notorious political event. 

3. quaestione nova] ‘by the court of enquiry recently es- 
tablished’, i.e. to try those who had been concerned with Grac- 
chus. Originally questiones were established to try particular 
cases as they arose. As civil life became more complicate 1 
q\ia 4 stione 8 perpetuae presided over by a Praetor or a special 
officer (index questionis) were established (especially by Sulla), 
to tiy all cases according to the law under which they came. 
The crime for which Blosius would be tried would be vis, and 
the quaestio de vi was not established until later, i e. by the lex 
Plautia (a.d. 89). In the case of Blosius, and that of others 
concerned in the same transaction, a special quaestio would have 
to be established by anew law: cp. the case of the quaestio 
established to try Milo (Cio. pro Mil, ch. 1. Cp. 2 Phil. § 22). 

4. ad hostes] i.e. to Aristonicus, who was trying to u?nn» 
the kingdom of Bith 3 rnia after the death of Attains IH., his 
natural father. He was defeated by M. Perperna and brought 
to Rome to adorn bis triumph, and finally executed. On this 
Blosius committed suicide. Paterc. 2, o. 4; Piut. Jib, Gr. 20. 

6. nulla excusatlo peccatl] ‘no valid defence of a crime’. 
The object, genitive. Excusare aliquid = (1) ‘to apologise for 
a thing’, (2) ‘to allege a thing in excuse’. The genitive here 
answers to the hrst, that in p. 23, 1. 13 to the second. 

§38. 1.10. velint...vellmus] indefinite subjunctives, ‘what- 
ever they may chance... we may chance to wish’, oblique clauses 
depending on concedere and impetrare. 
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perfecta quldem saplentia simus] ‘we must be persons 
of flawless wisdom if no evil is to follow*, simus. ..si hal^eat^ 
si simus. ..nihil res hdbeaU For the abL of quality with enithet 
see L. P. § 115. ^ t' 

12. sed loquimur etc.] The opposition is to per/ectn 
«api€«tia— ‘ we, however, are talking of every-day friendships iu 
which there is no question of perfect wisdom’. Cf. § 18—20. 

^ §39. 1.21. ne susplcarl quldem] ‘not so much as suspect’, 
ne. *much less believe’. 

22, contra iusiurandum] i.e. the oath taken on assuminc: 
ofEce. ® 

24. quid attlii6t...fulBse] “what need to say ‘he would 
not have gained his end if he had made such a request ’ ?’* 

25, 6. Tlie two clauses cum fuerint and nefas sit are 

co-ordinate. Two reasons ore given for thinking it unnecessary 
to put the case : (1) they were sanclissimi, (2) it is a thin-' 
equally wrong to ask or grant. ° 

29. nunc Idem acerrlmus] i.e.fratremsequitur. ‘Yet now 
ho too IS foUo^ug in his brother’s footsteps with all speed •, 
i.e. though he did not do so at first (minime «u?ic quidem). 


,22 


CHAPTER Xn. 

1 ® The technical word for enacting a 

law. The people is said sancire legem, ® 

oneLf ** d^graceful mode of defending 

i.e. t p^uS ‘ ■“ ’• 

■frot “«‘apl>or from the chariot race, 

from the right courae and Ime’. curricuUm (formed from 

from wl«rc) seems to be nsed as either the 
racing ohanot or the racmg ground. 

Cicerrjf^.^ ‘ ancestors*. 

Oicero, by putting this sentiment in the mouth of LaeUus at 

iniB penod, is expressing his own view of the origin of the 

change m the spirit of Roman politics which had resulted in 
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his own time, in the conspiracy of Catiline, and the civil war 
and usurpation of Julius Caesar. It is the view of the strict 
Boman Conservative, who believes the fault to lie in the en- 
croachments or illegal conduct of the popular leaders; without 
seeing how much of the blame lay at the doors of the selfish 
politics of his o\vn party. 

9. reg:num...regiiavlt] the most offensive words to a Ko- 
man ear ; see on p. 20, 1. 14. The ‘few months’ during which 
Tiberius Gracchus may be said to have ‘ reigned ’, i.e. enjoyed 
a power as tribune which practically overshadowed that of the 
other magistrates, may be considered to be those early months 
of B.o. 133 in which, after obtaining the expulsion from office 
of his colleague Octavius, he and his brother and father-in-law 
were nominated triumviri for carrying out his own agrarian 
law. He was killed when demanding re-election as tribune, 
quidem] ‘ it is true often with pronoun, paucos] ‘ only a few . 

§41. 1. 12. quid In Sclplone eflfecerlnt] i.e. hia murder. 
He attributes it here to the friends of the Gracchi, see Biogra* 
phical Index s. v. Scipio. 

15. Carbonem sustinulmns] 'we endured Carbo*. Carbo 
succeeded Tib. Gracchus as Triumvir, or commicsioner, for 
dividing the lands by virtue of the lex Sempronia. 

de autem C. Gracchi trlbunatu] The tribuneship of Gains 
Gracchus began in December 123 d.o. This sentence swms to 
involve an anachronism, for the dialogue is supposed to be held 
in B.o. 129 ; and that seems a long time to be looking forward 
to the tribuneship of Gaius. 


17 . cum semel coeplt] sc. Jahi. 

18. In tabella] ‘ in the case of the ballot bill.* Hp to this 
time the votes for the consulship, etc. had been gi ven r/vu voee ,• in 
B.c. 139 Gabinius introduced a ballot bill {lex tabellana) whuffi 
enacted that votes at elections should be given by ballot. Ihis 
was extended in b.c. 137 to votes in public trials, except m the 
case of perduellio (treason) by the lex Ca««m, <»rri^ according 
to Cicero [de Legibus 3, § 37] by the influence of Scipio (Serapio). 
The ballot was in b.o. 131 extended to the voting on l«we by 
the Ux Papiria (Carbo), and to cases of perdu?WioinB.0. 107 by 

the Ux Caelia. 

21. res mazlmas] * most importaut measures *. 

§ 42. 1. 23. quorsum haec ?] ' what is the point of these 
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remarks ?’ quia (I make them) ‘because* etc. Cp. the use of 
ydp. He goes on to say that these iostances are in point as 
being examples of an abuse of the tie of friendship. 

23 6, 7. hello Persico] b.c. 480 (Salamis), 479 (Plataea). 

propter Invidiam] Themistocles was ostracised in b.c. 
471, not solely however from the jealousy of his fellow-citizens 
but apparently at the instigation of the Spartans. He fled, 
after the death of Pausanias in the following year, because he 
was believed to be implicated in that statesman's Medism. 
When he took refuge with the king of Persia, he offered to 
help the king to take vengeance on Athens, but seems never 
to have done anything effective in that respect, 

^ 11. mortem slbl uterque consclvit] ‘ both committed 
suicide One account asserted that Themistocles committed 
suicide by drinking bull’s blood, Plutarch Them. 31, but 
Thucydides (1, 138), though alluding to this, asserts that he 
died a natural death, vojrjffas reXevr^ tov ^lov. Of the suicide 
of Coriolanus Livy (2. 40) also says nothing; he says that the 
oldest annalist, Pictor, asserted that he lived to old age, while 
others said that be was killed by the Volscians in revenge for 
having spared Rome. Shakespeare has adopted the latter 
story, which he found in Plutarch. 


§ 43. 1. 13. excusatlone amldtlae] ‘ by pleading friendship 
ihe objective genitive. See on p. 21, 1. 6. 

14. utnequlB...putet]‘ that no one may think*. In final 
clause introduced by a relative or by a connective adverb the 
negative is generally nc. Cp. 2 de Of. 21 danda opera est, ut 
etiam stnoulis c^latur sed ita ut ea tee aut prosit aut certe 
ne ohsit reipublieae. Roby L. 0. 1638. ^ 

16. quod] sc. aliquem tn patriam arma laturum esse 
baud solo M] ‘ I rather think will he the case,’ like the 
Homewhat antiquated phrase, ‘ I doubt it will be the case ’ 

hrpp'’enXirce^“'''““ tad really 


CHAPTER Xm. 

§ 44. 1. 20. sanclatur] See on p. 22, 1. 1. 

21. houesta] ‘ only what is morally right *. 

22. dum rogemur] ‘until we are asked’; diim in this 
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Bense is almost invariably joined with subjunctive ; for a few 
apparent exceptions, see Roby L. G. § 1G69. 

24 2. libere] ‘with candour’: this is justly qualified in §80 

by monitio acerbitate careat : see also §§ 88 — 96. 

4. acriter] ‘ sharply which still excludes the idea of ill- 
temper or maliciousness. 

§ 45. 1. 5 — 15. quibusdam] It does not seem certain to whom 
Cicero is alluding. Some lines in Euripides, however, exactly 
express the sentiment; Hippol. 258 

t 6 5 * uTT^p Siaffivi' /slay (hdiveiy 

According to Epicurus perfect happiness consisted in animi 
securitate et vacaticme omnium viuneruin (1 N. D. 20.^53), 

* perfect repose of the feelings and freedom from every tie ’. 

6. audio] * I am told — a mode.st way of putting it, as 
though ho were not himself acquainted with Greek literature. 

placulsse mlrabiUa quaedam] ‘some astonishing opinions are 
entertained’. Placet is often used to indicate a judgment or 
opinion. 

8. persequantur] ‘ prove or ‘conclude 

argutUs] ‘ subtleties from the bad sense of aryutus ‘ over- 
subtle ’. 


11. alienls] so. molestum ' a bore *, 

13. caput enlm...Becurltatem] * for the principle requisite 
for happiness is freedom from care *, cp. on 1. 5. 

16, si tamquam parturlat] ‘ if one is so to speak to be in 
labour’; the exact translation of the word wdlyeiy in Euripides, 

see on L 6. 

6 46 1 16. alios] The later followers of Epicurus, who 
modified the doctrine, that friendship was inseparable from 
voluptas, by substituting utilitas for voluplas, De Jftn. 2, 


§82. 

17. paulo ante] so. § 26, where propter imbecillitatem 
answers to ut viinimum Jirmitalis habeat, etc. 

21 muUerculae] ‘ weak women the diminutive expresses 
Bome contempt. Soyffert compares the use of the 
Frauetizimmer, ‘ one’s woman-kind . This use of the dimmutive 
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is more common in the Satirists, but Cicero {Att. 1. 16) uses 
pUbecula and other diminutives in the same contemptuous sense. 

23. calamitosl] ‘suffering from a reverse of fortune’, 
especially of the sort which affected a man’s civil rights and 
property, 

§ 47. 1.29. consentaneum] ‘becoming*. The word seems 
nearly always elsewhere constructed with cum or with the 
dative. But Cicero now and then uses it absolutely, cp. N. D. 
2. 42 cum in aethere astra gignantur^ consentaneum est in its 
seTisum inesse et intelligentiam. In both cases some word is 
implied; in our passage it would be honesto or some word of the 
sort ; in the N. D. rationU 

P. 25 1. XI6 sollicltus sis] ‘ merely to avoid anxiety*. 

2-^. vtrtus implies cura, because virtue implies the 
rejection of what is opposed to itself, and that cannot be done 
without trouble and care. A good man must fight the good 
fight. 


6. lustOB maxlme dolere] ‘ it is the just that feel most 
pain at etc. 

8. bene constltutl] * well-schooled*, ‘well-regulated*. 

§ 48. 1. 9. si cadlt] ‘if as is the case grief does fall to the lot 

of , ‘if he is capable of’ : the indicative shows that no un- 
eert^uty applies to this condition, profecto [pro jacto] ‘ as a 

of no impression, and 
xerream, stiff , that admits of no bending. Both = * unfeeling’. 

iy. bonis amid] ‘ the good fortune of a friend*. 

dlffundatur...contraliatur] The metaphor seems taken 

hTtheTnrn the sun, and is contracted and frozen 

i y the cold. Muller quotes Ovid M. 14. 272, Jiaec ubi nos vidU 

dicta acceptaque salute diffudit vultus. Cp. 4 Tusc 66 eodeni 

's.:s SAclsr 

bv of <iolor ammi (1. 10) 


22. non plus quam] ‘ any more than ' = non magis quam. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


P. 26 1. contrahat] ‘unites* or ‘cements*. The subject is the 

clause si qua, etc. ut supra] § 32. 

§ 49. 1. 6. animante] ‘ a living sentient being *. 

8. admodum] see on p. 1, 1. 14, is to be taken closely with 
non. 7ion admudu7n, ‘not so very much’, ‘but moderately*. 

10. viclssltudine studlorum offlcionimque] ‘than the mu- 
tual interchange of kind feelings and kind services’, studiuin 
is the feeling of which ojficiwn is the result. 

§50. 1.13. verum esse] ‘that it is true*. ut...dillgant] 
the ut clause explains what is true. 


16. slmiUum] ‘ of things like itself *, 

19. qul] is attracted to the gender of /on5. Cp. p. 41, 1. 21. 

20. eadem bonltas] ‘this same goodness’, referring to 
honis inter bonos in 1. 18. He means, by saying that tliere is a 
natural feeling of affection between good men, ‘ I do not confine 
this observation to philosophers ; the goodness I speak of is 
such as may exist among ordinary men (multitudo) ’. Cp. § 18. 

21. Immunls] ‘ selfish ’, that takes on itself no duty for 
another. Immunis is used both actively and passively ; (1) 
•giving nothing*, (2) ‘liable to nothing’, hence ‘innocent . In 
the latter sense it is interpreted by some in Hor. C. 3. 33. 1/ 
immunis aram si tetigit inanus ; and in the former sense 
Horace uses it literally in C. 4. 12. 23 non ego te nets tmmunem 
m^ditoT tingiTe poculis^ [Nauck reads inimauw.j 

non eBt...quae... 80 leat] ‘for that is no narrow or selfish 
virtue [i.e. bonitas] which is wont etc.* Soleat is tlins the 
ceuerio subjunctive like is quern amem, eto. ‘the sort of 
man I like’. But it may also be taken thus: For virtue is 
not narrow or selfish, for it is wont, etc.*. qi^ soUat being 
causal. I incline to the former way because Cicero does not 
seem to be speaking of virtue generally, but of the particular 
virtue, of that bonitas which leads to amicitia. 

p 07 §51* i* 6* tumque] ‘and it is on this condition *, answered 

by si, as in § 25 turn magis id diceres si adjuuses. 

7—11. tantumque...beneflcentls8linl] ‘so 
truth is it that friendships are cultivated Irom a need of help, that 
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it is the most nobly endowed — who have least need of another’s 
aid — who are the most liberal and ready to do kind offices’, i.e. 
who are willing to do the most for their friends and thereby 
show their value for friendship. The argument is not very 
wnvincing or very clear. The poor man might answer that he 
is not liber and benejicus because he has nothing with which to 
be so. Cicero seems to mean that ceteris paribus the most richly 
endowed man is generally ready to make the most sacrifices to 
retain friendships; which shows that friendship has a value in 
his eyes independent of what he can get by it, for he wants 
nothing. 

11. atqne haud...amlcls] *nay,Irather think one’s friends 
ought not to be entirely without some necessities ’, i.e. for one’s 
readiness to supply them would add a new vigour to our 
friendship, atque serves to amplify or correct a preceding 
remark. See Holden on Of. 1. 11, § 33; and cp. p. 18, 1. 19. 

13. Uhl] ‘how?’ 

14. doml, militlae] cp. p. 9, 1. 3. 

15. Igltur] draws the conclusion from the preceding 
sentence, which although put in the form of a question is 
meant to be a conclusive argument. 


CHAPTER XV. 

§52. 1.17. delicils dlffluentes] * demoralised by luxury’. 
The metaphor contained in dijfluentes seems to be that of a river 
either overfiowing its banks, or dividing into several currents, 
and thus losing all control or becoming slack and enfeebled. 
Or, ^te simply, that of being ‘dissolved’ or ‘melted’. Cp. 

A A'r luxuria et delicate ac molliter vivere. 

And ler. Maut. 945 animus qui nune luxuria et lascivia difluit. 

19,20. quia eBt...qui vellt] generic subjunctive, utl ‘on 
coudiUou of’. ** 


' P.28 


pro deorum fldem] accus. of exclamation. Koby § 1128. 
21. clrcumfluere] ‘to overflow’. 

23. nimlrum] ‘ that is to say *, or ‘ of course I mean *. 


generic subjunctive, quls dlUeatl ‘ who 
would love : the subjunctive is used in such dubitative sentences 
or we might call them rhetorical questions, which put a case 
but do not expect an answer. 
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5. dumtaxat] ‘at least’. It is to be taken with 
ad temptu, ‘at least in brief outward pretence’, 

ad tempus] cp. p. 27, 1. 7* 

10. gratlam referre] ‘ to make a return *. gratiam habere 
= ‘ to feel gratitude’. 

turn.. .cum posset] ‘then and not till then, when ’, or ‘then 
only when With the indicative turn. ..cum are purely temporal, 
iiere they imply the reason for the order of events. 

§54. 1.11. mlror...Bl potuit] ‘I am astonished at bis 
having l.een able’, si, as in p. 25, 1. 9, implies no condition 
and is equivalent to quod. 

Ula superbia] ‘considering his notorious haughtiness ’, sc. 
Tarquinius Superbus. Ablat. of quality with epithet (i7/a), 
L. P. § 234. importunitate] ‘ unreasonableness 

16. efferuntur] ‘ they are carried beyond themselves ‘they 
are exalted cp. the phrase ejferre laudibas. 

17. contumacla] ‘ headstrong wilfulness 

20. lmmutarl...flpemi...lndulgerlj These infinitives are 
in apposition : but the construction is not regular, for they have 
not the same subject. Indulgere being a trajectivo verb can 
only bo used impersonally in the passive. 


§ 55. 1. 24. vasa pretlosa] ‘ plate 

25 ut Ita dlcam] ‘so to speak’. For this way of intro- 
ducing a word used in a metaphorical and unusual sense, as 
snpelLtiUm ‘furniture’, cp. p. 35 1. 15 Sometimes he uses 
dim, seep. 14,1. 21; or quas^ p. 29, 1. 7; or ut aiuntp. 12, 1. 28. 

P 9Q ! 1 Istorum quldque] ‘every one of those things which 
I have mentioned to you’. iV.; is used in these cases of 
a class of persons or things which the speaker supposes his 
hearers to have in their minds, and therefore a word Properly 
applicable to the person addressed (2nd person) is employed , 
as an orator speaking to a jury calls his opponent iste 

‘the man before you’. Cp. p. 33, 1. 3. 

flua ctUque] 'but of friendship each man has a personal and 
inalienable possession’. 


2 , ut. 

5. hactenufl] ‘ thus far and no farther i.e. enough of this. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

§ 56. I. 7. fines et quasi termini dlligendi] ‘lines and 
boundary stones so to speak, to mark the limits to which om 
affection may be carried’, diligere is the practical display ol 
amicitia, 

tres sententlas ferrl] ‘ three decisions are given Sen- 
tentiam ferre is the ordinary phrase used of a index giving his 
vote, perhaps because of his really bringing his tessera to the 
ballot box. 

12. quantl...tantl] L. P. § 257. 3 ‘ exactly the same 

faclt] is the indicative because, though it seems to form 
part of the consecutive clause introduced by «t, it is really in a 
strictly adjectival clause, not forming part of the consecution, 
but explaining ianti independently : cp. fossunt in p. 17, 1. 5. 

§ 57. 1. 16. quae nunquam faceremus] ‘ which we had 
never thought of doing*. The subjunctive follows the limiting 
qnae^ tense marks unfulfilled condition (in nostra causa). 

30 1* turn] ‘again*. 

2 3. ^ non satis hoiieste.,.honestlsslme] ‘things which in 
our own interests cannot be done quite decently, if done in the 

interests of our friends deserve the highest respect’, honeste 
BC.JiuJlt. 

4. detrahunt] * subtract *. 

§ 68. 1. 6. definlt paribus offlcUsl ‘limits to an ennalitv of 
good offices*. * ^ 

8. ad calculos vocare] *to bring to book*, ‘to reduce to a 
question of figures calculi are pebbles used for counting. 

nlmls exigue et ezUlter] ‘ in a spirit too narrow and illiberal 

9, ut par 8it...datonim] ‘with the view of getting an 
exact balance in a debtor and creditor account’, accepta and 
data mark the two sides of a ledger: here they carry on the 
metaphor of ad calculos vocare» 

12. 6xcldat...defluat] ‘be lost or thrown away*. The 
metaphor seems to be from a full basket of provisions or the 
[me, from which something may drop out. The metaphor is 
kept up m congeratur ‘ piled up on We are not to fear that 

6 


8. a 
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our kindnesses to our friends are likely to overflow or be 
superfluously bestowed. 

§ 69. 1. 16. faclat] There does not seem much reason, ex- 
cept variety, for the subjunctive here, if it is not also used hi 
p. 29, 1. 12. The clause is oblique, depending upon finis ileterH' 
THUS (sst), but the same might be maintnined of the other passiigc* 

16. ablectlor] ‘too depressed’. 

ftactlor] * too much broken 

17. talem] sc. * depressed and despairing’. 

20. verae omlcitlae] ‘of the extent to which genuine 
friendship may go’ (genitive). 

21. si prlus...dlxoro] ‘only first repeating 

22. vocem] * saying op. p. 20, 1, 26. 

Ita amare etc.] The saying is attributed by Aristotle also 
{lihet, 2. 13) to Bias, one of the seven wise men (see on p. 3, 
1. 10). It was often reproduced, e.g. by Sophocles (Jj. 679), 

6 t’ it rocM* 

iij /rat <pi\iiawv avOis, it re rov <f>l\o» 

ToaavO' vTTOvpryCiv ^ouXijaofjiat 

d)S aliv ou ^evoOvra, 

Aulus Gellius (17. 14) also quotes a version of It from the 
Mimi of Publius. Bias gave as his roasou that most men wore 
bad (of TrXeiiTTot opffpuiroi xa/col). 

24. dlzlsset] subj. in oblique sentence. 

27. Impurl culusdam aut ambltlosi] ‘sordid or selfish’. 
Impunu is one that aots from dishonest motives, ambiliosus 
one that acts with selfish or egotistical views. 

28. potentlam] Cicero generally uses potentia in a bad 
sense of improper or (in politics) unconstitutional power as 
opposed to auctoritas. See pro Mil. 6, 2 Phil. § 26. 

3X 8. tamqaam ansas ad reprehendendum] ‘handles so to 
speak to hold and restrain him by’. There is no more sense 
of * blaming ’ in reprehendendum here, rather the idea is that of 
checking and keeping under one’s own control. 

§ 00. 1. 7, 8. Ulud] * the following 

praeclpiendnm ftilt] ‘should have been tho rule given 

0. ut no quando] See on p. 23, 1. 14. 
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10,11. quin etlam] * nay more *. 

Indellgendo] *in making our choice*, sc. of a friend. This 
reading instead of diligendo is supported by the best MS. (the 
Paris MS.) and seems to me to be necessary to the sense, 
answering to tn amicitiis comparandis* 

12. potlus quam tempus cogltandum] * rather than that 
calculations should be entertained as to the possibility of a 
breach ’. tempus * of the time coming for a breach ’. It is the 
sentiment of Solon <pi\ovs pri rax *) ktuj, ovs S’ au fiij 

diroSoulfia^e, 


CHAPTER XVII. 

§ 61. 1. 13, 14. nt] * with this limitation, that *. 

ut etlam in 1. 16 merely introduces another limitation to 
his Jinibus utendum. 

cum. ..turn] ‘granting that* — ‘then*. 

17. minus lustae] ‘somewhat short of strict justice*: a 
milder way of putting it than iniustue. 

18. caput] ‘ civil status *. 

agatur] ‘ is at stake ’. Cicero illustrated his doctrine that 
‘a slight deviation from moral rectitude is justifiable in the 
cause of a friend ’ in his own person ; for he begged his friend 
Lucceius in writing the history of the Catilinarian conspiracy to 
praise him even more than he thought justified,— 
etiam quamfortassesentist in eo leges historiaeneglegas. Ep. 
ad Div» 6. 12. 

20. est enlm quatenus] ‘ there is a certain point to 
which*. 

32 vero neglegenda est fama] ‘ not however that one 

should be careless of reputation*. This clause expands modo 
ne sximma turpitudo sequatur. Though for a friend's sake one 
may ‘do a little wrong*, yet reputation is so powerful an 
instrument for good that it must not be lightly imperilled. 

3. coUlgere] ‘ acquire * by deliberate seeking. 

§ 62. 1. 10. quasi slgna et notas] ‘signs, so to speak, and 
points , words apparently appheabie to animals. 
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14. expertum] deponent, agreeing with the subject ofiu^- 
care, ‘unless you have actually tried a maa’=7asi expertus sis. 

15. praecurrltj * forestalls *. 

§ 63. 1. 17. sustlnere] ‘ to check * to pull up 

cursiim] some read currum, which would be more suitable; 
but the best MSS. have cursurrit ‘one’s course either on foot or 
in driving. 

18. quo utamur] ‘in order that we may adopt a friendship 
only when the character of our friends has been 6rst in some 
degree tested, just as we do a team of horses after they have 
been first tried’. The passive use periclitatus is rare, but it 
is quite according to Latin usage that deponents should have 
a passive participle, e.g. bacchatus, comitatus^ etc. Cp. 
Theognis 125 oO yap Siv slbeltjt dvSpos vhav ov5i yvpaiKos irplp 
ir^tpijOelijs iooTrep iiiro^vylov. Others take dmicitia as ablative 
of means and connect ex aliqua parte with it, ‘character tested 
by partial friendship 

24. bonores, znaglstratus, Impexia, potestates] honores is 
the general word which includes the others, — ‘office’, magistra^ 
tus, imperia include civil and military offices, potestates ‘posi- 
tions of authority such as are given by any of the above, 
or by any state appointment. 

25. ex altera parte...ex altera] ‘on the one side’, ‘on the 
other *. 

lus amldtlae] ‘the claims of friendship’. 

27. ilia] ‘the former*. 

28. potentlam] see p. 80, 1. 28. 

29. obscuratum Iri arbitrantur] ‘they think that it (ie. 
their treason to friendship) will be cast into the shade*. 

P 33 1. quia... sit neglecta] ‘because they have not neglected 

friendship without an adequate motive*. quia...sitt the sub- 
junctive, since the clause is oblique, representing, not the 
speaker’s reason, but that in the mind of the persons of whom 
he is speaking. 

§ 64. I. 3. Istum] see on p. 29, L 1. 

4 anteponat] generic subj. after limiting quu 

6. calamltatnm sodetates] ‘association with those who are 
Tinder a cloud’, i.e. especially in civil affairs, see on p. 24, 1. 23. 

7. quamquam] ‘and yet on the other hand*. 
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8. For this line of Ennius Seyffert compares Enrip. IJec. 
1226 iv toTs xaKoU yap ayaOoi caip^aTaTot ipiXoi. The alliteration 
is like that of our parallel proverb, ‘A friend in need is a friend 
indeed’, Cp. p. 39, 1. 24. 

9. haec duo] ‘these two lines of conduct*. 

levltatls Lofinnitatls] L. P. § 252. 

13. maxlme raro, a more sounding and rhetorical form of 
expression than rarussimo. 


CHAPTER XVni. 

§65. 1. 16. fldes] ‘trustworthiness’, that on which one can 
rely. 

17. slmpUcem] ‘simple’, or perhaps ‘single-minded*. The 
exact sense of the word is best gathered from observing the ex- 
pression in 1. 20 for its reverse, — multiplex et tortuoswn. 

18. consentlentem] ‘sympathetic’, not perhaps exactly 
‘agreeing*, but yet moved by similar emotions, cp. 1. 20. 

moveatur] subj. after limiting qui, 

34 1. qul natura consentit] ‘ who is naturally sympathetic ’, i.e. 

not only in artificial or temporary agreement, but radically in 
harmony. Seyff. quotes Plutarch Kal <Tvfj.<pv^i. 

2, 3. Though a friend is to speak out and sharply if neces- 
sary (p. 24), yet he must not take pleasure in finding fault or be 
ready to credit charges brought by others. For he is to be 
constans — consistently friendly through all that happens. 

crimlna infezre, ‘to bring charges against*. In the next 
clause oblatU is used partly for mere variety, but partly also as 
the more natural word of charges brought with hostile feeling, 

4. lamdudum tracto] ‘which I have been treating of in 
this latter part of my speech’, i.e. from §56, where he began 
to consider the limits to which friendship was to be carried, 
that is, to what point a man was to be coTistaris in friendship. 

fit verum] ‘is shown to be true*, ‘is confirmed*, 

5. Initio] § 18. 

6. 7. quern eundem sapientem] ‘ whom we may well (with 
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the Stoics) call wise also*. He refers to the Stoic doctrine that 
none hut the Sapiens is good. See § 18. 

tenere] ‘to hold fast to these two principles*. ‘To hold' in 
the sense of ‘to think’ or * believe’ is Jiabere. 

8. ne quid flctum] § 26. 

9. Ingenul est] L. P. § 251. 4. 

fronte occultaxe sententlam] ‘to hide one’s opinion by one’s 
expression’, i.e.jingere vultum^ ‘to assume a feigned expression*. 
The converse is frontem explicare or remittere. 

10. allatas] Notice the further variety from inferendis and 
oblatii in 1. 2, as also in crlminatloueB instead of crimina as in 
1. 2. criminatio is properly the act of bringing a charge, not 
the charge itself {crimen) but C. uses plurals of abstract words 
in concrete sense often, p. 37 1. 27. 

11. ne Ipsum quldem] opposed to ab ahguo, ‘not himself 
either cp. on p. 17, 1. 21. 

§60. 1. 13. accedat hue] ‘there should be joined or added 
to this*. Cicero uses accedit in this sense with a great variety 
of pronouns and adverbs: 

accedit eo, quod etc. 

„ eodciiif 
„ ut, 

„ quod, 

,, etiam, quod etc. 

,, ad aliquid, 

,, alicui aliquid. 

14, 15. haudquaquam mediocre] a litotes for maximum, ‘a 
very potent spice to friendship’, condlmentum] [condire) a 
‘flavouring* or ‘sauce*. 

tristltla] ‘gloominess of temper’, while severitas is genemlly 
used in nearly a good sense, of moral strictness or serious- 
ness, which only becomes repulsive if it never relaxes (tn 
Omni re). 

In omnl re severitas] ‘unvarying seriousness’. 

17. remlsslor] ‘less unbending*. 

18. comltatem] ‘good fellowship*. 

facUitatem] see o. 5, § 19, ‘good nature*. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

§67. 1. 19. exslstit = (nearly) est. 

hoc loco] liac in re ‘in this part of our subject’. 

subdifflcilis] ‘of some little difficulty’. Cicero is fond of 
thus qualifying his words, cp. subimpudeng, eubinanu, sub- 
nisticuSf subinvideo, subinsulsus, subtiorridus^ tubgrandis, sub- 
diJJidOy snbdebilitatus, etc. 

20. num quando] ‘whether at any time’, the temporal cor- 
relative of num quit. 

21, 22. teneros] ‘young’. 

homlne] ‘of a human being*, suggested by thee<jm’« immedi- 
ately preceding. 

24. veterrlma quaeque] ‘all the oldest'. Cp. p. 8, L 8. 

ut...ferunt] ‘like those wines which can stand keeping*. Cp. 
Hor. Ep. 2. 1. 34 si meliora diet ut vinapoemata re<idit. 

P. 35 2. multos modiOB sails] The proverb is in Aristotle, Eth. 

Nic. 8. 4; Eth, Eud. 7. 2, tU vapoipiav iXriKvBsv b pibifufos twv 
oKCjv, 

3. novltates] ‘novelties’, i.e. constant formation of new 
friendships. 

4. non fallacibus] cp. Hor. Ep. 1. 7. 87 tpem teges. 

§68. 1.5. lUae quldem] cp. p. 84, 1. 16. ‘But though 
novelty has the advantage of the hope that fruit may appear, 
as in the case of the blade which fulfils its promise, — yet 
while not leaving it out of the question, we should still secure 
age its proper preeminence’. 

illae] sc. novitates. Non sunt iUae..,veUistas iamen, anti- 
thetical clauses. For quidem cp. p. 22, 1. 9. 

7. consuetudinis] ‘association’. 

in Ipso equo] ' in the case even of the horse’. 

9. quo consuevlt] sc. uti, 

12. montuosls] The admiration of the picturesque in moun- 
tain scenery is a modern idea. Cp. Johnson (in Boswell 3. 108), 
‘Mankind have a strong attachment to tne habitations to 
which they have been accustomed. You see the inhabitants of 
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Norway do not with one consent quit it, and go to some part 
of America, where there is a mild climate, and where they may 
have the same produce from land, with a tenth part of the 
labour.^ Thus, we see many of the finest spots in the world 
thinly inhabited, and many rugged spots well inhabited*. 

§ 69. 1. 14. parem esse] ‘to put oneself on a level with*. 

ezcellentlae] ‘personal superiority*. The plural is used as 
novitates in 1. 3 because no one special superiority is meant, 
but various points of superiority. 

15,16. In nostro grog's] ‘in our set*. The Scipionio circle, 
which included among others, besides those mentioned here, 
Laelius, Scaevola the Augur, Polybius the Historian, and 
Terence the comic Poet. 

ut Ita dlcam] cp. p. 28, 1. 25. One of Cicero’s ways of intro- 
ducing a word used in a peculiar or unusual sense, as grege. 

19. omnino] ‘certainly*. 

20. sues] *his friends’. 

21. posse esse ampliores] ‘to have the chance of rising in 
importance’. 

§70. 1. 23. Impertlant communlcentque] ‘give a part and 
share*. The first verb indicates a free gift of a share, the 
second the position of equality in regard to the advantages 
which both will thereby occupy. P. 13, 1. 4. 

24. prozlmisj ‘those connected closely by blood or friend- 
ship *. 

26. opes] ‘means*, not confined to money but including 
power, inlluence, and position. 

27. honorl...dignltatl] datives of the complement, or pre- 
dicate. L. P. § 225. 

ut In fabuUfl may mean either ‘in myths’ or ‘in plays’. 
Such stories as those of Romulus and Remus, or of Cyrus, may 
have been in the speaker’s mind. 

28. In famulatu fuerlnt] ‘have been counted among the 
slaves’. 

p, 3Q 1. carltatem] ‘affection*, cp. p. 16, L 10. 

4 — 6. fructU8...confertur] ‘for the fruit of genius and 
virtue, and in short of every kind of superiority, is not real- 
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ised to its full extent until it is imparted to our nearest and 
dearest’. 

tom... cum] ‘then and only then*, 
capitur] ‘taken in’, ‘thoroughly enjoyed’, 
prozimum quemque] p. 8, 1. 8. 


CHAPTER XX. 

§71. 1. 8. ezaequare se] ‘to bring themselves down to the 
level’. Cp. p. 35, 1. 14. 

9. dolere] ‘to be annoyed*. 

13. offlcloBQ follows the sense of ‘kind service’, so 

ojfficiose ‘in a way that involves zealous or kind service*. 

14. queant dicere] ‘can allege’. 

16. commemorare] ‘mention’, ‘recal the fact*. S. quotes 
Ter. And. 1. 1. 16 nam istaec commeiwratio quasi exprobratio 
est immemori benejici. 

§72. 1. 17. submlttere se] ‘to bring themselves down , 
equivalent to exaequare se in 1. 8. 

18. Inferiores eztoUere] ‘ to raise those beneath them 1 
think the words gut hoc opinions levandi sunt show this to be 
the right way of taking this clause, rather than to take 
inferiores as nominative and understand debent se. 

37 1^. The point is that some are troublesome to their 

friends because they fancy themselves looked down upon : this 
arises from the fact that they think their position warrants 
such contempt; it is the friend’s duty to dispel this idea, he 
must therefore endeavour to exalt them in every way [extollere 
inferiores). 

opinions. ..levandi] ‘to be released from such an opinion*. 
Cp. levare animos religionef Livy. 

verbis. ..opere] not only by encouraging words but by showing 
one’s respect for them in deeds. 

§73. L 5. tantum] ‘only so much*. 

7. quern dillgas atque adiuves] ‘the man whom you love 
and consequently ore trying to help’; indefinite subjunct. 
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sustlnere] sc. possit. 

^ 8. possls] ‘would yon be able’, the subjunctive in an im- 
plied condition ‘even if you should wish to do so’. Observe 
tlie second negative iieque strengthening the non, ‘no, not even 
you yourself’. 

quamvls excellas] ‘however much you may be possessed of 
superior power’. Some MSS. read quantumvis, 

§ 74. 1. 12. omnlno] ‘as a general rule*. 

14. ludlcandae] ‘ to be decided upon *; for friendship is to be 
the result of deliberate judgment, cum iudicaris diligere oportet, 
non cum dilexeris iudicare, § 85. 

15. pUae] four different kinds of games of ball were played 
by the Eomans. See Bich s. w. fotlis, harpastum, pagonica, 
trigon. The word pila might be applied to any of them. 

necessarlos=proxfmo5, p. 35, 1. 24; p. 86, 1. 5, ‘near and 
dear’. 

17. Isto] see on p. 29, 1. 1. 

paedagogl] irat^ayoryof were slaves of a superior sort who 
attended upon boys, especially on their way to and from school, 
and generally superintended their conduct. Seneca (de Ira, 2. 
21) joins nutrices paedagogi, and speaks of their influence 
in forming the character of children: yet from his words we 
may gather that they were at times subject to slavish punish- 
ment and unkind treatment. They however often became the 
oldest and most faithful friends of their charges. 

lure vetustatls] ‘in right of mere priority in time*. 

18. postulabunt] ‘will have a claim to*. 

19. aestlmandl] Mommsen has conjectured this word from 
est, which appears in the MSS. The sense perhaps would be 
better expressed by diligendi; for there is no question of ‘valu* 
ing ’, it is wholly a question of affection. Others write honegtandi. 

20. allter] i.e. if friendships are not entered upon after the 
formation of character which comes with manhood. 

20, 21. dlspares enlm] The argument is: Incompatibility 
of character causes a breach of friendship; but when the 
characters of two men are still in the imformed stage of youth, 
it is uncertain what they will be (like or unlike ea& other) in 
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manhood, and therefore it is cncertain whether friendship is 
possible between them. 

21. Btudla] ‘tastes*. For the sentiment see p. 38, 1. 20. 

24. tanta quanta maslma potest esse] ‘the very greatest 
that can by any possibility exist’. 

25. dlstantia] ‘ divergence*. 

§75. 1. 2G. Intemperata qnaedamhenevolentia] ‘akindness 
which may be called ill-regulated’. 

27. Impedlat] actually hampers rather than helps. 

magnas utlUtates] ‘important interests*, op. for the plural 
novitates p. 35, 1. 3, excellentiae 1. 14, etc. 

28. fahulas] see on p. 35, 1. 27. 

38 Incidunt magnae res] ‘ important avocations happen to 

make separation necessary’. Cp. p. 19, 1. 5. 

4. quod &on...ferat] ‘hecaose he cannot (as he says) 
endure*. 

desiderlum] practically = * absence it is like ir60os, the regret 
for Bomethiug once possessed and now lost. 

6. molUa] ‘unmanly*, ‘aentimentar. 

6. In a^cltla parum luatua] ‘one-sided and unfair in 
f.iendship’, i.e. he expects the pleasure of friendsliip but will 
not have the sacrifices. 

§76, 1.6. atque] ‘and so*. Cp. p. 18, 1. 19. 

CHAPTER XXT . 

9. quasi quaedam calamitas] ' what one might almost call 
a disaster’. For the meaning of calamitas cp. p. 24, 1. 23. 

10. aapientium] cp. p. 21, U. 9 — 13. 

12. delabltur] ‘unconsciously descends*. 

14. redundet] ‘spreads’, the generic subjunctive. The 
metaphor is from a spreading wave. It is a favourite word of 
Cicero’s and generally applied by him to something bad, as 
infamin, invidia, etc. 

15, 16. Catonem dlcere audlvl] ‘I have been told that Cato 
used to say’, cp, p. 43, 1, 15, 
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eluendae] ‘to be allowed to fade out’, as though it were a 
kind of stain, cp. de Leg. 2. 10. 24 animi lahes . . .non ullis 
amnibus elui potest (S.). The metaphor ia immediately after- 
wards changed to that of dividing clothes by unsewing the 
seams rather than cutting the materiah 

rdsl quaedam admodum intolerabilis...] ‘unless a very 
intolerable injury 

17 — 19. nt nequ 0 ...faclenda sit] ‘that the only course 
consistent with rectitude and honour, indeed the only course 
possible, is an instant breach and separation’. 

I §77.1.2. Intercesserlt] ‘has interrupted the friendship*. 

3. de communibus] equivalent to the vulgares amicitiae of 
p. 38, 1. 11, 

6. qulcuin...vlxeri3] ‘with whom you have once lived on 
terms of intimacy’. Subj. after limiting pronoun. 

7. meo nomine] ‘on my account’, different irom mea gratia 
‘ for my sake ’ or ‘ to please me ’. Scipio’s quarrel with Pompeius 
was on account of his having obtained the consulship against 
Laelius by a trick. 

9. coUega nostro] i.e. ‘my fellow-augur*. See Biographi- 
cal Index. We do not know the particulars of Metellus* 
political differences with Scipio. 

10. moderate] a good emendation for anctoritate, vrhich 
(1) according to the rule should have a qualifying adjective, 
and (2) is not nearly so much to the point ; for it can only mean 
‘by the influence of his character’ as opposed to potentia [see 
p. 30, 1. 27] : but there is no question of the means of conducting 
the difference, the point is that the manner and extent were the 
reverse of acerbitas. 

§ 78. 1. 13. extlnctae...oppressae] ‘allowed to expire gently’ 
— 'smothered with violence’. 

16. contumeliae] ‘indignities* which include iurgia and 
maledicta: the relative sentence is therefore with propriety 
in agreement with contumeliae. 

17. hlc honos] ‘ thifl amount of consideration *. 

18. ut lB...lniurlam] ‘that the party who does the injury, 
not he who suffers it, should be in the wrong’: i.e. the injured 
party should not put himself in the wrong by repaying injury 
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with injury, but should prefer to suffer rather than to inflict an 
injustice. 

19. omnlno] * speaking generally*, cp. p. 37, 1. 12. 

20,21. uiiacautlo...provlalo] ‘ one and only one method of 
taking measures of precaution and prevention’. 

ut ne] op. p. 23, 1. 14. 

§ 79. 1. 24. praeclara rara] Observe the jingle of a pro* 
verbial saying. Cp. p. 33, 1. 8. 

25. quod sit] subj. of limitation. 

28. potlssimum] * in preference to all others*. 

P.40 § 80. 1. 4. exemplo] dative of the complement, L. P. § 225. 

‘Nor do they learn from their own case, etc.’ He means ‘A 
man’s love for his own self springs from nature, not from hope 
of advantage ; this should t^ch us what the nature and force 
of love is*. 

7. quod Idem] 'and unless this same feeling is transferred’, 
etc. 

9. alter idem] 'a second self’. Cp. the language of St 
Paul about marriage, ‘So ought men to love their wives as their 
own self. No man ever yet hated his own flesh but nourisheth 
it and chcrisheth it’, etc. 

§ 81. 1. 11. Id enim] * for that instinct i.e. love of self, or 
self-preservation. 

parlter cum...nascltur] 'is coincident with each one’s 
birth’. 

13. ad qua8...animante&j wl.en used of brutes animans i.s 
usually feminine, as fera. Cp. de N. D. 2, § 121 animantium 
aliae coriis tectae sunt^ aliae villis vestitae. 

14. desiderlo] * yearning 

17. unum ex duohos] Cp. p. 45, 1. 18. 

CHAPTEK XXn. 

g 82. L 19. ne dicam] * not to say *. 

P.41 1. quam lamdudum tractamus] ' which we have been now 

discussing at some length’, ie. since § 65. 
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3, 4. cupiditatibus...iiiiperabunt] ^master the desires to 
which others are slaves*. Cp. Horace, aniviuin rege; qui nisi 
servit imperat, etc. 

3 — 6. This passage sums up the teaching of Chapters 18 
and 20. 

7. verebuntur] ‘respect*. 

§ 83. 1. 13. qiionlam non posset] the subjunctive in sympathy 
with the main verb of the final clause veniret. 

ad ea quae sununa sunt] ‘to the highest point of attain- 
ment 

15. quae socletas] ‘ and this kind of union *. 

si quos Inter] notice the order of the words, ' among whom* 
soever*. 

17. comltatus] ‘companionship* — the concrete result of 
tocietas. 

§ 84. 1. 17. liaec] ‘ this is the kind of’, etc. 

20. ut] ‘to such a degree that’, explaining qxiae putant 
homines expctenda. 

21. quod] i.e. haec societast but the neuter is used by 
attraction to id. Cp. p. 26, 1. 19. 

25. turn denlque...cum] ‘only then thoroughly when ’, etc. 
as in p. 36, 1. 5 we had turn. ..cum without the defining and 
strengthening denique, 

§ 85. 1. 27. saeplus] as in § 74. 

cum ludlcaria] ‘after the formation of a judgment *. 

29. plectlmur] * we are losers *, 

42 1 » 2. praeposterls consUUs] * plans in which the order is 

reversed*, ‘we put the cart before the horse*. 

actaaglmus] ‘we act too late*. S. compares the Homeric 
proverb t'nvtos fyvw, which however is not quite the 

same. In Ep. Alt. 9. 18 we have actum ne agas, and in Plaut. 
Pseud. 260 mortua verha re nunc fads : stultus rem actam 
agis. Our proverb is * to shut the stable door when the horse 
is stolen*. Or, ‘ to flog a dead horse*. 

3. implicati ultro et citro] ‘ when already entangled in 
every direction’ or, ‘mutually entangled*. 

4, repente] ' without warning or preparation *. 
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CHAPTEB XXIII. 

§ 86. 1. 7. rel...lncurla] ‘want of care in a matter* : rei is 
objective genitive, incuria taking the construction of its positive 
cura. 

8. una est enlm...] ‘for friendship is of all that concerns 
mankind the one thing of the utility of which*, etc. 

11. vendltatlo] ‘self-glorification’ or ‘puffing’, — the word is 
taken from the habit in a tradesman of exaggerating the value 
of his wares. 

13. honores] ‘office*, p. 32, 1. 24. 

17. pennultl aunt qul pro nlhllo putent] ‘ there are plenty 
of people who regard them as valueless’. The subjunctive in 
this phrase may be regarded, as in lunt qui etc., as following 
the limiting or generic relative. 

18. ad unum] ‘ to a man *• 

20. otlosi] ' in a private station*, not engaging in public 
basinesa. 

22. allqua ex parte] ‘in degree*. 

23. Uberaliter] ‘ respectably’, for a man traditus 

would not as such be living Uberaliter. If he has any spark of 
better feeling, the speaker means, he at least values Mendship. 

§ 87. 1. 23. serplt] ‘insinuates itself widely*. Cp. p, 22, 

1. 16. 

43 4. Ttmonem nescio quern] ‘a certain Timon*. Cicero uses 

nescio quern, ‘ some one or other*, to indicate a person of whom 
either he does not know much, or to whose identity no impor- 
tance attaches. See Biographical Index s.v. Timon. 

6. Is patl non possit ut non] ‘ho would not be able to re- 
frain from*. 

anqulrat] ‘seek in every direction*: the first syllable of this 
word is ambi- [Greek Germ, ura-] ; this generally retains 
b before vowels, e.g. amb-Uu$, avibUgo, etc.; before consonants 
ambi as in ambidens, or am- as in am^lectoTf or an- as in 
art-ceps and art-quiro. 

apud quern] the person in Timon’s case was the philosopher 
Apemantus. 
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8. ex hac bominum ftequentla] 'from the concourse of 
mankind in which we at present live *. 

12. ferreus] cp. p. 25, 1. 17; ‘hard-hearted’, or ‘made of 
such hard stuff’; there seems an intentional play on ferreus 
and ferre and auferreU Cp. § 79 praeclara rara, and TibuU. 1. 
10. 2 quam ferns et vere ferreus ille fuit. 

cuique] ‘and which of us would not solitude deprive etc.?’ 
The construction of auferre is aliquid ah aliqiio or alicui. 
Cp. quod mihi, Verres, eripuisti atque abstulisti. 


13, fructum] ‘the enjoyment*. 


§ 88. 1. 14. tUud] referring to what follows. 

15. soUtum] sc. esse. 

nostros senes commemorare audlvl] ‘I have been told 
that the older men of our generation used to retail, as having 
heard from still older men, that it was a usual saying of 
Archy tas '. 

nostros] ‘of our time or generation . 

17. mundl] ‘of thewhole universe’, includingtheheavenly 
bodies, the earth, sky, etc. 

20. Bolitarium pl hU amat] ‘feels no pleasure in anything 
that is solitary’. 

21. quod...dulclsslmum est] ‘which gives the greatest 
delight, when it is in the person of the dearest friend*, i.e. the 
pleasure of tlxis rest and stay is in proportion to the dearness 
of the friend who supplies it. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

24. anqulrat] see on p. 43, 1. 5. 

nesclo quomodo] ‘somehow or other*. 

2. U8U8 amlcltiae] ‘the intercourse which arises in friend- 
ship is various and intricate, and accordingly (que) many 
occasions of rousing suspicion and giving offence present 

themselves ’. 

4. elevaxe] ‘to remove*. 

5. offenslo] 'chance of giving offence*# 
subeunda est] ‘must be risked*. 
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6, 7. monendi et oblur^andl] Cp. p. 24, 1. 2. 

. benevole fiunt] ‘when they are performed with kind 

intention . [cum Jiant would be ‘since they are performed’, 
representing the thought of the receiver.] 

§ 89. 1. 8, 9. in Andrla famlUaris meus dicitl ‘my friend 
Terence m bs play “The Andrian Girl’”. Of Terence’s 
mtimacy with Laelius and Scipio see on p. 35, 1. 15 and 
Biographical Index. 

10. obseqnlum etc.] Terence Andr. 68. 

ferrl] 'to faU headlong into ruin un- 

14. aspematur] ‘turns from with dislike’. 

Iv.'- ^ *'®] > monitio and o5iKrf7a(io (1. 6), 

m this entire subject , which is followed by mention of the 

nwK*® autem. ‘in the matter of being 

obliging, on the other band’. ® 

et ^gentia habenda est] ratiouem habere^^to 

w . .T expressed by a genitive, ratio 

habenda est, dehberate precaution should be taken’, habere 

diligentiam is not equally natural, though the sense is improved 

thft lT ^ ^ deliberate intention 

mnef^i ai^onition should bo untinged with bitterness, but he 
must also be careful that it is such as he intended. It may 

hendiadys for habenda est ratil 

the aeoonT“wor“^“’‘^ 

21. tyraMo] suggested by libero in the line above If a 

TnoteTo who '' ^ tyrannus or 

* whom he must be obsequious,— but those are not the 
terms on winch one lives with a friend. 

of p^L considers the case of the recipient 

27. lUud] ‘the case I am going to describe’. 

wnJo ^ • *1^®^ ° 9 *itra] ‘whereas on the contrary*. Two 

wys of explaining this idiom have been adopted, m to take 

contra, (2) to explain contra as an adverb (cp. contra fit etc.) 

B. C. „ 
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and quod contra to be used on the analogy of quod si ‘but if , 
lit. ‘as to which if’. 

3,4. delicto. ..correctione] correspond to peccasse 
ohiurgaru Notice the antithetical sentences without conjunc- 
tions. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

SOI. 1.9. adulationem, blandltiam, assentatlonem] These 
words all mean ‘flattery’, but from a different point of view. 

adulatio is properly physical ‘fawning’ or ‘prostratio , cp- ^ • 
9, 18 humi iacc 7 itiuin aduUithnes. blanditia appii^s to sooth g 
or pleasing words meant to flatter a mans self-esteem, th- 
reverse of the frank speaking of § 88. as>enlaUo ‘hat form 
of flattery [illustrated by the quotation from Terence in 1. 
which conmsts in the interested pretence of ^eement in 
opinion, quamvls multis] ‘ under any number of names . 

10. levlum] ‘ untrustworthy ’. 

11. ad voluptatem loquentlum omnia] ‘of men who 

say everything with a view to please’. M. reads ad voluntatcin 
‘to suit the wishes’. In either case it explains the character ot 
the levis, whose words proceed, not from his own stable opinion, 
but from what he thinks his hearer will like. It seems an 
imitation of the Greek idiom wpbs vpos opygy etc. 

6 92. 1. 15. sine qua etc.] for there is nothing Jictum in 
friendship, § 2G. I'rieudship, that is, must in its nature be a 
genuine feeling or not exist at all. ^ ^ ^ 

nomen amlcitlae] ‘ the mere word friendship’, a gemtxve 
in apposition, cp. i'oj: lihertatis ‘the word liberty’ etc. 

16. ut unua quasi animus fiat ex plurlbus] cp. tanquavi 
alter idem p. 40, 1. 9 and 17. 

17, ne in uno quidem quoque] ‘ not even in each separate 
person’. 

§ 93. 1. 21. ad] ‘to suit’. 

23 4 If one says ‘no’, ^ 

’ * I answer ‘no’: if ‘yes’, I answer ‘yes : 

In fine I’ve laid this task upon myself 
To echo all that’s said. 

imneravl effomet mihi omnia assentari] ‘I have made it 
my principle to agree in everytliing’. omnia assentan forms an 
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object to imperavi, Impero takes the accusative of the thing 
enjoined, as imperavit obsides eU (Caes.). The lines are from 
Terence Eunuch. 2. 2. 21. 

25. persona] properly ‘a mask’, and thus used properly of 
*a person’ on the stage, where masks were worn by the actors. 

26. quod amici genus] Gnatho was a parasite, whom the 
speaker regards as the representative of a class; he therefore 
says ‘to admit that sort of friend is in any case a mark of 
folly’. The point is that a man who admits such a character to 
his intimacy is in any case so levis, that he cannot expect real 
lasting friendship. 

46 §94. 1. 1 — 3. multi autem...auctoritas] ‘but since there 

are many persons of Gnatho’s character possessed of superiority 
in birth (locus), fortune, or reputation, — it is such men’s sei'vility 
that is dangerous, weight of position being added to lightness 
of character*. Their levitaa is in itself dangerous, doubly so 
when supported by the auctorilaa which their worldly position 
gives them. 

§95. 1. 4. tam...quam] ‘as well’ — ‘as’, comparing two 
clauses in which the verb is the same. 

6. adhlblta dlUgentla] ‘if only due care is taken*. 

fucata] properly ‘dyed’ and so showing false colours, op- 
posed to sincera. 

6. contlo] (conrento) ‘a public meeting*; here the meeting 
of the tribes for legislative purposes, who were first addressed 
from the Kostra by the magistrates proposing a law or other 
business, before they became a comitia. 

§ 96, 1. 10. Influebat] ‘dropped his flattering words into’, 

11. ferret legem] is said of the magistrates who ‘proposed’ 
the law {ferre legem ad populum); but it is sometimes loosely 
used to mean ‘to carry a law’, i.e. get it passed. 

de^trlbunls plebls reficlendls] ‘for the re-election of Tri- 
bunes . Carbo as Tribune in b.o. 131 proposed a law permitting 
a man who was Tribune to stand for re-election for the 
following year [the legal interval for this and other offices 
being ten years]. The law did not pass, owing to Scipio’s 
opposition, but it was passed a few years afterwards. [Momm- 
sen, vol. 3, p. 106.J 

dlssuaslmus nos] ‘I spoke against it*. 
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17. memlnlatls] is parenthetical, as quam videbatur of 
course cannot depend upon it. 

Q. Maximo.. .L. Manclno consulihus] ‘in the consulship of’, 
i.e. B.c. 145. 

19. lex de sacerdotlis] This law was about the mode of filling 
up vacancies in the College of Sacerdotes. The existing mem- 
bers had been accustomed to elect a new member to fill op such 
vacancy, which process is called coop^atjo; the object of the law 
of Crassus was to transfer the election to the tribes. The 
imperfect transferebatur is used because, as the law was not 
passed, the transference can only be said to have been attempbsd. 
By the lex Domitia {de leg. Agr. 2. § 18] of b.c. 104 the tribe** 
nominated [elegerunt) and the Colleges admitted {cooptaverunt). 
This law having been abrogated by Sulla was re-enacted m 
B.c. 63 by the lex Alia; but with tliis change, that the College 
was to nominate two persons, one of whom seventeen only of the 
tribes elected. Membership of these Colleges of Sacerdotes 
and Augures (§ 7) was much desired by leading statesmen, 
because many questions of importance, especially as regards 
the validity of elections, were at times referred to them. Sm 
the instance of Bolabella’s disputed election in b.c. 44, wmch 
Cicero says would come before the College of Augurs. 2 P/ut. § 
83. And it was for this reason that it was important that the 
m^bers should stand a popular election. 


21, 22. atque is primus etc.] ‘and, as you might expect, it 
was he who first began the practice of turning towards the Fomm 
when addressing the people’. What Crassus did s^ms to have 
been this. Up to his time the public meetings had been in the 
place set apart for that purpose, the comitium (cum, eo). But the 
comitium was a small space on the south side of the Fmum, 
between it and the Curia, and the Rostra was so placed that 
the speaker turned southward facing the Curia and addressing 
the people gathered in this space between him and the Cmia ; 
bv facing round to the north he looked into the Forum where 
a far larger number of people could assemble, and thj^ turned 
his back on the Senate and as it were appealed to the people 
at large, Plutarch says that C. Gracchus first did this. 

agere cum populo] cp. p. 2, L 13. ‘ to do business with the 
people’, in this case by harangues. The phrase is especially 
ftDDlied to business conducted verbally ; thus the common agere 
cwm tribano ‘to remonstrate with a tribune’, to 
persuade him to withdraw his veto or the like. Observe that 
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the main idea of the sentence is here expressed by the participle 
while the inttnitive agere really = dum agit ; a usage 
more common in Greek. 

22. vendibilem] ‘meant to purchase the favour of the 
multitude’, vendibilis ‘ saleable’, that gets a ready market. 

23. religlo deorum] ‘ reverence for the gods *. Cicero, in the 
speech de leg. Agr. 2, § 18, maintains that the reason for not 
submitting the sacerdotium to popular election was the religio 
sacTorum, the ‘reverence for religion’. 

24. praetore me] ‘when I was only Praetor’, i.e. without 
the influence which the consulship would have given me. 
Laeliui was consul b.c. 140. Praetor b.c. 146. 

25. re] ‘by its merits’. 


CHAPTER XXM. 

47 § 97. 1 . 2 . adumbratls] ‘unsubstantial’, adumbrare = {l) 

‘to delineate with proper lights and shadows’, (2) ‘to sketch’, 
(31 ‘ to TMrely represent i.e. not to present in actual substance. 
Thus Cicero {Leg. Agr. 2, § 31) calls the comitia curiata^ which 
was represented for the sake of form by 30 lictors, comitia 
adumbrata ‘the shadow of a comitia’. 

4. quae tota veiitate perpendltur] ‘ which depends entirely 
for its estimation on being genuine’, cp. p. 45, 1. 15. 

5. nisi, ut dicltur, apertum pectus vldeas] * unless to use 
the common expression you see “an open breast”’. Cicero 
refers to the same proverbial egression in regard to Antony who 
had made a speech while acting as a naked (i.e. half.clothed) 
Lupercus, {2 Phil. Ill) disertissimum cognovi avum tuum; sed 
te apertiorem in dicendo: ille nunqnam nudm est concionatus ; 
tuum hominis simplicis pectus vidimus. 

7. ne amare quidem] The argument is: ‘you can’t be aura 

even of mutual afleetion existing^ much less of its continuance 
or punty’. 

9. redplt] ‘takes it in’, ‘accepts it*. 

§98. 1.12. omnlno] ‘to be sure’. 

15. ylrtutls oplnione] ‘the belief entertained of a man’s 
virtue , ‘ hia supposed virtue ’. 
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16. vlderl volunt] sc. jiraediti msc, ‘ wish to be thought to 
be endowed’. 


hos delectat] ‘these are the men who like flattery’. 

17. ad Ipsorum voluntatem] ‘to suit their own aim’, i.e. 
not of being, but of being thought, virtuous. 

19. laudumsuarum] *of their reputation’, the pre-eminence 
they hold in men’s opinions. 

22. nisi essent mUltes glorlosl] ‘ unless there really were 
such things as Bragging Captains’. He then quotes the 
example of Thraso (epa(Ti)s), in Terence’s EwnwcAus (391): 

Thraso. Magnas vero agere gratias Thais mihi? 

Gnatho. Ingentes. 

P, 48 § 99* I- 9. allectant] ‘ fish for it a frequentative form 

of allicio, expressing a habit. 


7. calUdus lUe] so. assentator. 

9—12. Flattery may be equally practised under an artful 
assumption of blunt disagreement, to the end that the flatterer 
mav own himself overpowered by his patron’s superior argu- 
ments. This more delicate stroke may be compared with 
Shakespeare’s description of flattery under a bluff exterior 

{King Lear 2. 2) : 

* This is some fellow 

Who, having been praised for bluntness, doth affect 
A saucy roughness, and constrains the ga^ 

Quite from his nature: he cannot flatter, he. 

An honest mind and plain, he must speak truth I 
An they will take it, so I if not, he’s plain. 

This kind of knaves I know, which in this plainness 
Harbour more craft and more corrupter ends 
Than twenty sill^ ducking observants 
That stretch their duties nicely 


dare manus, ‘to own himself beaten*, a common phrase 
from the arena ; to hold up the hands as a s.gn of g.vmg m. 
Cp Ovid Tr. 1. 3. 83 vixque dedit victas utilUate vuinus. 

dIub vldisse] * to have had keener sight ’. Cp. 2 Fhtl. § 39 
cum me vidme plus fatereiur, se speravissc mehora, 

13, accldat] used rather of mischance, 
usually (not always, see p. 5, 1. 19) of some good that befalls, 

cp. p. 26, 1. 3. 
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14. Epiclaro] ‘the Heiress’, the title of a play of Menander 
{iirlKXnpoi) translated by Caecilius Statius. The words ut in 
Epiclero however appear to be a conjectural emendation of vt 
in Epicureo, which was the reading in some early editions. 
That the words are from a play of Caecilius [ob. b.c. 168] is 
proved by de Senect. § 30. See Ribbeck Fragm. Com. p. 03. 

15. comlcoB senes) ‘old men on the comic stage’, where 
their being cheated by slaves or young spendthrift sons was a 
stock incident. 

16. emunxerls] ‘you will have befooled me* (lit. wiped my 
nose). This conjecture of Bentley’s (for ut ivuseris) is re- 
markably confirmed by the reading of the Palatine MS. 
vnxeris. MUller objects to it on tlie ^ound that a man 
would not use so contemptuous a term in regard to himself. 
But in three of the five cases in which it appears in Plautus it 
is applied by the speaker to him'^elf — viz. Most. 5. 1. 60; 
Bacch. 5, 1. 15; Epid. 5. 1. 62 — though in the last the speaker 
is rather quoting the word which the would-be deceiver may be 
supposed to have used. The passage in the Bacchides (though 
the text is doubtful) has a strong likeness to our lines : 

hoc est demum, quod excrucioT, 
v\c hoc aetatis ludijicari : immo edepol sic ludos factum, 
cano capite atque alba baTba, miserum med auro esse emunctum I 


§100. 1.17. fabulis] ‘plays’. 

stultlsslma persona] 'the most senseless person represented’, 
see on p. 45, 1. 25. 

18. nescio quo pacto] ‘ somehow see on p. 43, 1. 24. 

20. de hac etc.] See §§ 18 and 38. 

21. defluxlt] cp. delabitur § 76. 

22. ad lUa prlma] ‘to the first principle which I laid 
down viz. that friendship is only possible among the good, 
§ 18 (which is really the beginning of the treatise, the previous 
sections being introductory). 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

1. et conclUat et conservat] ' first unites and then pre- 
serves the union Cp. el gignit et continct p. 12, 1. 5. 

concillat] p. 11, 1. 14. 
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2. In ea est] (sc. virtute)^ *on that depends 

convenientia rerum] ‘harmony in everything’; seep. 13, 
L15; p. 11,1. 17, 18. 

4—7. Cp. §§ 28 and 27, 28. 

7. ab amando] see p. 15, L 15, 

9—11. Cf. g§ 27—30. 

10, Ipsa] sc. uUlitas. 

efflorescit] ‘ blossoms forth ’ as an unexpected charm. 

§ 101. 1. 11. hac] ‘ it was with this sort of’, 

14. aequales] * of the same age 

17. In vestra] i.e. of Scaevola and Fannius. 

50 1* ratio] ‘ terms 

3, 4. quibuscum tamquam...pervenlrd] ‘that you may, as 
the saying is, reach the goal with those with whom you set 
off from what one may call the starting-stalls The race- 
course is a natural and often used emblem of life. To under- 
stand e carcerihus ad calcem we must know something of the 
arrangement of the Homan Circus. The carceres were stalls 
closed by gates, in each of which was a chariot ; when the 
gates were opened the chariots came out to the calx or alba 
linea, from which they started on the race, and to which, having 
traversed the oblong circus divided by its central spina, they 
returned. From the carceres to the calx therefore included 
the whole distance a chariot had to go ; and represents in our 
life ‘from birth to death’. Cp. de Sen. § 83. 

§ 102. 1. C. anqulrendi] see on p. 43, 1. 5. 

8. sublata lucunditas] see § 88. 

12. In manibus babul] * 1 came into contact with *, 

14. malora susciplet qul...non] ‘will ever cherish a nobler 
ambition or a loftier hope without thinking etc. 

18—20. Cp. § 15. 

§ 103, 1. 18. In bac] cp. p. 49, 1. 2. 

21. quod quldem senserlm] * to the best of my knowledge’. 
The subjunot. of limitation. 
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§ 104. 1. 27. otlosum] ‘of leisure from public business’. 
Cp. p. 42, 1. 20. 

51 2,3. Bl orbatus cssom...affert mihl] ‘even supposing me 

to have been bereft of these sources of consolation, — m^ 
time of life in itself affords me consolation ’. The use of afferU 
for afferrei or attulisset, can only be justified by supposing the 
speaker to realise suddenly and intensely the source of his 
present consolation ; and thus to forget the conditional form 
in which he had begun his sentence. 

4. dlutlus] ‘ for much longer ’. 

in hoc deslderlo] ‘in this state of regret’ or ‘with this 
feeling of loss i.e. because I must soon end my life. 

7. locetls] ‘ rank it i.e. in the category of good things. 


VOCABULARY 


[Hefcrcnces to Chapter and Section in the text.] 


a, ab, prep, with abl. /rom, 
by. 

abdQco, -Sre, 'Uzi, •uctum, 8 
V. a. to lead away from, 
withdraw from, hold aloof 
from, 2, 8. 

abhorreo, -ere, -ui, 2 y. n. to 
ehrink from, to turn from, 
14, 60. 

ablldo, -^re, -cci, -ectum, 3 v. 
a. to throw away, hence to 
demean, to bring down, 9, 
82 ; abiectus, ‘ior, 16, 69, 
east down, depressed, too 
humble. 

abaens, -ntis, adj. absent, 7, 
23. 

abatuU, see aufero. 

absum, -esse, afui, irreg. v. n. 
to be absent ; tantum abest, 


it is so far from being the 
case, 14, 61. 

absurdus, -a, -urn, adj. absurd, 
unreasonable, 14, 49; 24, 
90. 

abundantla, -tiae, f. abun- 
dance, full supply, 16, 62; 
23, 87. 

abundo, ‘are, -avi, *atam, 1 
T. D. to abound, to be rich, 
7, 23. 

ac, see atque. 

acc€do, -Sre, -essi, -essum, 8 v. 
n. to go toward, approach, 
11, 88 ; accedere ad, to be 
added to, 8, 11 ; 18, 66; 25, 
94. 

accepta et data, receipts and 
payments in a debtor and 
creditor account, 6, 68. 
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accesslo, -ionis, f. an addi- 
tion. 

accldo, -ere, -idi, 3 v. n. to 
happen, 17, Cl; to fall out, 
20, 99. 

acclpio, -ere, -cpi, -eptum, 3 
V. a. to receive; hear of, 
Icam, 1, 4; 2, 7; sustain 
grief, 2, A accepta et data, 
eee above. 

accuratUB, -a, •um, adj. accu- 
rale, caTeJidhj prepared, 
studied, 7, 25. (ad. euro) 

£cer, -cris, -ere, adj. sharp, 
keen; rapid; comp, acrior, 
sup. acerrlmus, with all 
speed, 11, 39. 

acerbe, adv. bitterly ; comp, 
acerblus, 16, 57. 

acerbltas, -atis, f. bitterness, 
23, 87, etc. 

acerbUB, -a, -um, adj. bitter, 
caustic, 16, 37, etc. 

acqulesco, -5re, -evi, -ctum, 3 
Y. n. to repose, be still, 27, 
101 . 

acrlter, adv. sharply, with 
severity, 13, 44. 

actio, -onis, f. transaction of 
business, pleading in court, 
course of action, 13, 47, 
etc. 

aedte, adv. acutely, keenly, 
shrewdly. 

ad, prep, with acc. to, up to, 
with a view to, 2.5, 91; in 
addition to, 9, 32 ; ad ex- 
tremum, 26, 99, at last; 
ad veBperum, 2, 12, at 
evening: ad normam, 5, 18, 
according to the standard; 
ad tempuB, 15, 53, for a 
time; ad voluptatem, 25, 


91, with a view to plea- 
sure. 

addo, -ere, addidi, additum, 3 
v. a. to add, 14, 50, etc. 
adduco, -ere, -uxi, -uctum, 3 
v. a. to lead to, bring to, 5, 
20, etc.; to induce, 16, 69; 
to draw in, tighten, of reins, 
13, 45. 

adeo, -ire, -ivi or -ii, -Itum, 4 
V. n. to approach, meet, 7, 

• 24. 

adfSro, -rre, -tuli, -latum, ir- 
reg. V. a. to bring to, bring 
forward, to bring, apply, 8, 
26; adf. causam, 11, 37, 
advance a plea. 
adhlbeo, -ere, -ui, -Itum, 2 v. 
a. to apply, 9, 29; to call in, 
to employ, exercise, 13, 44, 
etc. (ad. habco) 
adhuc, adv. up to this point, 
as yet, hitherto. 
adlpiscor, -i, adei)tuB, 3 de- 
poD. V. a. to obtain, 3, II, 
etc. 

adlumentum, -i, n. assistance, 
aid, 13, 46. (ad. iuvo) 
adiungo, -ere, -uzi, -nctum, 
3 V. a. to join on, to add, 9, 
29, etc. 

adlfltor.-oriB.m. a 7/e?p^r, aider 
and abettor, 10, 35, etc.; 
adldtrlx, adiutricis, f. 22, 
83. 

adiuYO, -are, -iuvi, -iutum, 1 
V. a. to assist, help, sup- 
port. 

admlnlcdlum, -i, n. su 2 )port, 
prop, 23, 83. 

admirabilis, -bile, adj. to be 
admired, wonderful, amaz- 
ing. 
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admiratlo, -onis, f. astonish- 
ment, admiration, 1, 2; 9, 
30; 23, 88. 

admOdtim, adv. considerably, 
very, 1, 2; 14, 49, eto. (ad. 
modum ^up to a measure') 
admOneo, -ere, -nui, -nitum, 2 
V. a. to admonish, warn, 26, 

99. 

admOveo, -ere, -ovi, -otum, 2 v. 
a. to move towards or to, 9, 
32; 27, 100. 

adnltor, -i, -ixus or -isus, 3 
dep. V. n. to lean upon, 23, 
88 . 

adqulesco, see acqulesco. 
adsciBCO, -ere, -ivi, -itum, 3v. 
a. to summon to, to attach 
to, 14, 50. 

adspicio, -ere, -exi, -ectum, 3 
V. a. to look at, to behold, 27, 

100 . 

adsum, -esse, -fui, v. n. to he 
present, 2, 7, eto. 
adulatlo, -onis, f. adulation, 
fiattery, 25, 91. 
adulescens, -nils, m. a young 
man, between the ages of 15 
and 35; 3. 11; 27, 101. 
(partic. of adolesco) 
adulescentla, -ae, f. manhood, 
adolescence, 10, 34. 
adulor, -ari, -atus, 1 v. dep. to 
/latter, 26, 99. 

adultSro, -are, -avi, -atom, 1 
v.a. to vitiate, to falsify, 25, 
92. 

adumbro, -are, -avi, -atura, 1 
v.a. to sketch in outline; res 
adumbratae, half-truths, 26, 

97. 

adversor, -ari, -atus, 1 dep. v. 
a. to oppose, 26, 99. 


adversus, -a, -um, adj. oppo- 
site, adverse; res adversae, 
5, 17, etc., adversity. 
adverto, -ere, -rti, -rsum, 3 v. 
a. to turn towards; to notice; 
aiLimum advertere, with 
acc., 2, 8, to notice, observe; 
with ne, 26, 99, take care 
lest. 

aedlflcium, -i, n. a building, 
14, 49. 

aequalls, -e, adj. on the same 
level, contemporaneous, equal 
in age, equal, 9,32; 11, 37; 
as subst. 27, 101, etc. 
aequallter, adv. equally, on 
equal terms, 16, 56. 
aeque, adv. in equal degree, 
equally, 6, 28, etc. 
aequitas, -atis, f. equity, fair- 
ness, reasonableness, 5, 19, 
eto. 

aequus, -a, -um, adj. fair, 
righteous, equal, 8, 26 ; ae- 
qulus, fairer, 4, 15. 
aestimo, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 
V. a. to estimate, reckon, 
value, 20, 74. 

aetas, -atis, f. age, time, time 
of life. 

affero, see adfero. 
afflclo, -ere, -eoi, -ectum, 3 v. 
a. to affect, to dispose, 16, 
56. 

eiffluentlor, -ius, compar. adj. 
of aOluens, part, of afiQuo, 
more affiuent, opulent, richer, 

16, 58. (ad. fluo) 
ager, -gri, m. field. 
agnosco, -§re, -novi, -nitum, 

3 V. a. fo recognise, to admit, 

2, 9; 26, 99; 27, 100. 
ago, -Sre, egi, actum, 8 v. a. 
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to oct, to drive, to do, 21, 
77; proceed, 6, 19; agere 
cum, to do business with, to 
X>lead before, to urge upon, 

1, 3; 4, 15; 25, 96; cum 
iUo actum esse praeclare, 

2, 11 ; 4, 15 ; tJiat he has 
been splendidly dealt with 
by the gods, i.e. has had a 
splendid career; agl, to be 
at stake, n,Gl', acta agere, 
to do things already done, to 
act too late, 22, 85; agere 
gratias, 26, 98, give thanks. 

agrestla, -e, adj. of the country, 
rustic; of the Uind (op- 
posed to birds aud iish), 21, 
81. 

Agrlgentlnus, -a, -um, adj. of 
Agrigentum, in Sicily ; Em- 
pedocles of Agrigentum, 7, 
24. 


alo, als, alt, aiunt, defect, v. 
a. and n. to say, say ‘ Yes*, 
25, 93. 


alias, adv. at another time, 1, 
1; at other times; alias... 
alias, 10, 33, sometimes... at 
other times. 


allenatlo, -onia, f. alienation, 
estrangement, 21, 70. 
alieno, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. a. 
to estrange, to alienate, 21, 
76. 


allenus, -a, .um, adj. belong- 
ing to another, foreign, 13, 
45, etc. ; not of the same 
family, 21, 76; allenus ab, 
8, 28, estranged from, Iwstile 
to; assubst. a stranger, tic., 
6, 19, etc. 

aliquamdlu, adv. for some 
time, 19, 70. 


allquando, adv. at some time, 
at any time, 12, 43, etc.; 
sooner or later, 26, 100, 
etc. 

aliquantiUum, adv. some little, 
somewhat, 12, 40. 
allquis, aliquid or aliquod, 
adj., indef. pron. some. 


any, a. 

aliter, adv. otherwise, in a dif- 
ferent manner. 

alius, -a, -ud, gen. alius, dat. 
alii, adj. another, other; 
allud quoddam, 7, 25, some- 
what diji'erent ; alio quodam 
modo, 2, 6, in a somewhat 
diJ)'er€ntmanner;iiihila.‘\iVLd, 
6, 20, nothing else; alius... 

...alius, the one the 

other; alii alii, sorne... 

...others. 


allecto, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 
a. to ejitice, to court, fish 
for, 26, 99. (frequent, of 
allicio) 

alllclo, -ere, -exi, -ectum, 3 v. 
a. to entice, to attract, 8, 
28, etc. 

alllgo, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 
a. to bind to, to fasten, 12, 
42 « 


alo, -ere, -ui, -Itum, 3 v. a. to 
nourish, 27, 104. 
alter, -era, -erum, gen, altorius, 
dat. alteri, adj. the one or 
the other of two; a second, 
another; alter... alter, the 
one... the other of two. 
altus, -a, -um, adj. high, lofty, 
9, 32, etc. (alo) 
amabilis,-c, adj. loveable, ami- 
able, 8, 27; 26, 98; ama- 
bilisslmus, 14, 51. 
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amantisslme, superl. adv. mo^t 
lovitujly, on the most loving 
terms, 1, 2. 

amantlsslinus, -a, -um, superl. 
adj. fnost loving, 27, 104. 

amt)ltl5sus, -a,-uni,adj. amhi- 
tious, self-seeking, selfish, 
16, 59. 

amentia, -ae, f. madness, un- 
reasonableness, mad state, 

11, 37. 

amice, adv. in a friendly man- 
fier, 2, 9, etc. 

amlcltla, -ae, f. friendshqt, 
defined in 6, 20. 

amicus, -i, m. a friend; -a, 
-um, adj. friendly; comp, 
amlclor, superl. amlclssl- 
mus, 1, 5. 

amltto, -ere, -misi, -missuni, 
3 V. a. to send away, let go, 
lose, 

amo, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. a. 
to love. 

amor, -oris, m. love, 

amdveo, -ere, -6vi, -otum, 2 v. 
a. to move away, to remove, 
24, 89. 

amplifico, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 
V. a. to increase, to enlarge, 
16, 59. 

amplior, ampUsslmus, corn- 
par. and superl. adj. from 
amplus, Urge, ample, grand, 
important, 19, 69; 20, 73. 

an, interrog. particle with se- 
cond half of disjunctive 
sentences, whether) or) 8, 
26; baud sclo an, 6, 20, I 
rather think, 

ang^o, -6re, anxi, anctum or 
anxum-,3v.a. topain, grieve, 
torment, 3, 10; 16, 59. 


ang^or, -oris, m. pain, 13, 
43. 

ang'ustus, -a, -um, adj. nar- 
roio, 5, 20 ; as subst. in 
angustum, 5, 20, within 
narrow limits. 

animadverto, -ere, -rti, -rsum, 
3 V. a. to notice, to attend to, 

2, 7; 8, 27. 

animal, -alis, n. a living thing, 
an animal, 19, 68. 

anlmans, -ntis, m. and f., a 
living being, 14, 49; 21, 81. 

anlmo, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 
a. to endoxo ivith a feeling; 
anlmatus, disposed, 16, 56. 

animus, -i, m. a mind, feel- 
ing, disposition, character, 
courage, thoughts, attention, 
soul; ftnlmnm advertO, SCO 
adverto. 

annus, -i, m. a year, 3, 11, 
etc. 

anqulro, -Ire, -quisivi, -qui.^i- 
tum, 3 V. a. to seek in every 
direction, to look about for, 
21, 81. (ambi, dixipl, Germ, 
um, of. ambitus; quaero) 

ansa, -ae, f. a handle, 16, 
59. 

ante, (1) prep, with acc. 6c/or«, 
of time or place; (2) adv. 
before, first; antequam, be- 
fore that. 

antea, tidv. formerly, previous- 

ly. 

ante eo, -ire, -ivi -or ii, 4 v. n. 
to go before, to precede, 4, 
16; ant. aetate, 19, 69, be 
older. 

antepCno, -Ire, -<5sui, -Isitum, 

3 V. a. to place before, to 
prefer, 2, 9; 17, 63, etc. 
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anteverto, -5re, -rti, -rsum, 3 
V. a. io anticipate, 4, 16. 
antiquus, -a, -um, adj. ancient, 
2, 13; 8, 26; comp, anti- 
quior, further back, 8, 26; 
Buperl. antlqulssimus; as 
subst, antlqui, 2, 13, the 
ancients. 

aperte, adv. openly, candidly, 
13, 44, etc. 

apertus, -a, -nm, adj. open, 
25, 97. (apciio) 
app9.reo, -ere, -ui, 2 v. n. to 
appear, 8, 27 ; 19, 6-<, etc. 
appello, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 
V. a. to call, name, 1, 1. 
appetentior, -us, comp, of 
appetens, part, appeto, more 
eager for, witli geu., 14, 60. 
(ad. peto) 

app6to, -6re, -tii or -tivi, 
•titum, 3 V. a. to seek for, to 
make for, 9, 32, etc. 
appUcatio, -onis, f. a bending 
towards, leaning, inclina~ 
tion, attaching to, 8, 27. 
appllco, -are, -Icui, -Icitum, 1 
V. a. to fasten to, to apply to, 
attach, draw near to, 9, 32, 
etc. 

aptus, -a, -um, adj. fitting, 
fit, suitable, suited, 1,4, etc. 
(apo) 

apud, prepos. with acc. with, 
among; at the house of. 
aqua, ae, f. water. 
arbltratus, -iis, m. will, taste, 
discretion, 1, 3. 
arbltriujn, -i, n. will, nuthoritu, 
12, 41. *' 

axbitror, -ari, -tratus, 1 dep. 
V. n. to think, to consider, 
2, 8, etc. 


arguo, -ere, -ui, utum, 3 v. a. 

to convict, to accuse, 10, 35. 
argrutlae, -arum, f. plur. live- 
liness, wit; niceness of ex- 
pression, subtleties, 13, 45. 
arma, -orum, n. plur. amts. 
ascendo, -ere, -ndi, -nsum, 3 
V. a. to ascend, 23, 88. 
aspgre, adv. roughly, harshly, 

25, 91. 

asperitas, -at is, f. harshness, 
austerity, 23, 87. 
aspemor, -ari, -atus, 1 depon. 
V. a. to reject with contempt, 
13, 47, etc. 

assentatlo, -onis, f. undue 
compliance, subserviency, 
servility, flattery, 24, 89; 

26, 97, etc. 

assentator, -oris, m.afiaiterer, 
time-server, 25, 95; 26, 97. 
aasentlor, -iri, sensus, 4 dep. v. 

n. to agree with, 4, 13, etc. 
assentor, -ari, -atus,! frequent, 
depon. to agree with, 2, 13, 
etc.; to flatter, 17, 61, etc. 
assgquor, -i, secutus, 3 dep. v. 
a. to come up with, to attain, 
9, 29. 

assdlet, -ere, 2 v. n. it is acci/«- 
tomed, customary, usual, 2,7. 
atque or ac, conj. and, and 
yet, 20, 70; after compara- 
tives, t^an; aeque a,c, equally 
as, i.e. as much as. 
attlneo, -ere, -ui, tentura,2v. 
D.toattain; tobelong; quid 
attlnet, 11, 39, what need to. 
attrdbo, -ere, -xi, -ctura, 3 v. 

a. to draw to, to attract. 
auctSritas, -tatis, f. influence, 

authority, weigJit of position, 
1,4; 21,77, etc. 
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audacla, -ae, f. audacity, li- 
centious boldness, unscrupu- 
lousness, 5, 19. 

audeo, -ere, ausus, 2 v. n. and 
a. to dare, to venture upon. 
audio, -ire, -ivi, -ituni, 4 v. a. 

to hear, listen to. 
aufSro, -erre, abstuli, ablatum, 
irreg. v. a. to take aicay. (ab. 
fero) 

augeo, -ere, anxi, auctum, 2 
V. a. to increase. 
augur, -uris, m. an augur, 
one of the College of the 
Augures, 1, 1. (avis) 
augliror, -ari, -atua, 1 dep. v. 

n. to predict, 12, 41. 
aurls, -is, f. an ear, 24, 90. 
aut, disjunct, conj. or; aut... 

aut, either... or, 
autem, conj. but, moreover. 
averto, -ere, -rti, -rsum, 3 v. 
a. to turn away, to avert, 
1 , 6 . 

beate, adv. happily, 4, 15, etc. 
beatus, -a, -uin, adj. happy, 
prosperous, 13, 46. 
bellum, -i, n. war. 
belua, -ae, f. a beast, 6, 20. 
bene, adv. well, virtuously. 
beneflcium, -i, n. a benefit, a 
kindness, 9, 29, etc. ; patron- 
age, 25, 96. 

benefleus, -a, -um, adj. bene- 
ficent, generous, bene- 
ficentior, 14, 51 ; benefleen- 
tlssimus, 14, 51. 
benevOle, adv. in a friendly 
spirit, kindly, 24, 88. 
benevolentla, -ae, f. goodwill, 
friendly feeling, affection, 5, 
19, etc. 


bestla, -ae, f. an animal, op- 
posed to man, 8, 27; 21,81. 
biennium, -i, n. a space of two 
years, 12, 41. 

bis, numer. adv. twice, 11, 38. 
blandlor, -iri, -itus, 4 v. dep. 
to fawn on, fatter, cajole, 26, 

99. 

blandltla, -ae, f. fa ttery, bland- 
ishment, cajolery, fawning, 

25, 91 ; also in plur. 17, 61; 
25, 96. 

blandus, -a, -um, adj. gentle, 
soothing, faltering, win- 
ning, enticing, 13, 47, etc.; 
compar. blandlor, 26, 99. 
bdnltas, -tatis, f. goodness, 
liberality, kindness, kind- 
heartedness, 3, 11, etc. 
b5num, -i, n. the good, 6, 20; 
22, 34. 

b6nus, -a, -nm, adj. good; 
bonae res, 17, 64, pros- 
perity. 

brfivls, *e, adj. short. 
brgviter, adv. shortly, brief y. 

cado, -§re, cecidi, casum, 3 v. 
n. to fall, drop, fail, 7, 23, 
etc.; cadere in, to fall to 
the lot of, 13, 48; 26. 100. 
caddeus, -a, -um, adj. liable 
to fall, perishable, 6, 20, etc. 
caecus, -a, -um, adj. blind, 16, 
64. 

caelum, -i, n. heaven. 
calamltas, -atis, f. a calamity, 
disaster, ruin, 15, 46, etc. 
calamltosus, -a, -um, adj. un- 
fortunate, ruined, suffering 
from a reverse of fortune, 
especially in politioal sense, 
13, 46. 
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calciilus, -i, m. a pebble, a 
counter; arithmetical 

calculation ; vocare ad cal- 
culos, 16, 58, to reduce to a 
question of figures, 
calildus, -a, -um, adj. cunniun, 
skilful, 26, 99. 

calx, -cis, f. chalk or lime: 
used as equivalent to the 
alba linea stretched across 


a race-course to prevent a 
false start. Therefore to go 
from the carceres to the calx 
is to go the whole round of 
the course, 27, 101. 
caplo, -ere, cepi, captum, 3 v. 
a. to take, capture; win, 
obtain, 7, 25; 9, 32; gather, 
reap, 19, 70; feel, 24, 90; 
to take in, deceive, 27, 99. 
capltaus, -e, adj. mortal, dead- 
ly hatred, 1, 2. 

capra, -ae, 17,62. 

caput, -itis, n. a head; life, 
civil status, 17, 61; the 
chief point, 13, 45. 
career, -eris, m. prison; in 
plur. barriers or stalls be- 
hind which the chariots 
were placed before startinc 
27, 101, 

careo. -ere, -ui, 2 v. n. to be 
without, lack, be free from, 
lose, miss: with abl. 
carltas, -tatis, f. mutual af- 
fection, 5, 20; 8, 27; feel- 
ing, 9, 32, etc. 

carmen, -Inis, n. a song, a 
poem. 


cams, -a, -urn, adj. dear, 3. 
11, etc. 

casus, -us, m. a chance, ac- 
cident, misfortune, calamity. 


&. a 


causa, -ae, f. a cause, a rea- 
son; motive, plea, law-suit; 
causa, with gen., for the 
sake of. 

cautio, -ouis, f. tt taking care, 
a precaution, 21, 78. 
cavea, -ae, f. the auditorium 
of a theatre, 7, 24. 
caveo, -ere, cavi, cautum, 2 v. 
n. and a. to be on one's guard, 
take care; to guard against, 
beware of, 2, 10 ; 21, 77. 
c61gber, -bvis, -bre, adj. throng- 
ed, full of enthusiasm, fa- 
mous, full of triumph, 3, 12. 
cewrltas, -tatis, f. swiftness, 
3, 12. 

censeo, -ere, -ui, sum, 2 v. n. to 
think, to hold an opinion, 4, 
14; give as one's opinion 
that..., 4, 17. 

censlLra, -ae, f. the censorship, 
office of censor, 11, 39. 
certamen, -Inis, n. a rivalry, a 
contest, 10, 34. 

certatlo, -onis, f. rivalry, 9, 
32. 

certe, adv. at least, certainly, 
at any rate, 3, 10 ; 8, 26. 
certus, -a, -urn, adj. certain, 
sure, trustworthy, 15, 65: 
17, 64. . 

a, -um, adj. rare in 
smg., nom. sing. masc. not 
found, the other, the rest, 
all others, 1, 4, etc. 
cicur, “Uris, adj. tame, domes- 
ticated, 21, 81. 

circumfluo, -Sre, -uxi, 3 v. a. 
to overflow, to have a super- 
abundance, 15, 62. 
clto, adv. quickly, 21, 78 ; 
comp, citius. 
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cltrOf adv. in direction^ 
towards the inside; ultro 
et citro, 22, 85, in every 

direction. . . 

clvllis, -e, adj. of a citizen, 
civil, 1, 6; lus civile, see 

ius. 

clvls, -is, m. a citizen. 
clvltas, -atis, f. a state. 
clamor, -oris, m. a cnj, a 
shout, 7, 24. 
clarus, -a, -urn, 

trious, famous, 1, 6; 12, 41, 

etc. 

cl 3 .udo» -Srei ♦si, -sum, 3 v* a* 
to close, to shut, 24, 90. 
coepl, -isse, coeptum, def. v. 
a. and n. to begin, 9, 32, 
etc. 

cCgitatIo, -onis, f. thinking, 
thought, meditation, re- 
fiection, 8, 27, etc. 
cSglto, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 
n. to think, reflect, 8, 26; 
devise, calculate, 16, 60. 
cognltlo, -onis, f. recognition, 
knowing, knowledge, 1, 3. 
cognSmen, -Inis, n. a surname, 
2 , 6 . ^ 

CogQOBCOi -cre, -novi,-iiitum, 3 
V. a. gain knowledge of, get 
acquainted with, recognise, 

1, 6, etc. 

c6go, -ere, coegi, coactum, 3 v. 

a. to force, to compel, 8, 26. 
coU5ga, -ae, m. a colleague in 
office, 11, 39; 21, 77. 

coUSglum, -i, n. a number of 
colleagues combined in an 
office, as the College of 
Augurs, etc. 2, 8; 25, 96. 
coUlgo, -ere, -egi, -ectura, 3 ▼. 
a. to collect^ 17, Cl. 


coUdeo, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 

a. to place, station, 23, 87. 
cfllo, -ere, -ui, cultum, 3 v. a. 
to cultivate, to court, to show 
attention to, to honour, 6, 
22; 9, 30; 19, 69, etc. 
c5mes, -Itis, m. and f. a com- 
panion, 11, 37. 

cSmlcus, -a, -uin, adj. comic, 
belonging to a comedy, 26, 99. 
comltas, -atis, f. courtesy, 
politeness, good-fellowship, 
18, 66. 

comitatus, -us, m. comrade- 
ship, companionship, 22, 83. 
commemlnl, -isse, defect, v. a. 

to recollect entirely. 
commemoro, -are, -avi, -atum, 

1 v, a. to mention, to com- 
memorate, 4, 15, etc. 

conunentor, -ari, -atus, 1 do- 
pon. freq. v. n. to con over 
a lesson; hence to practise, 
2, 7. 

commOde, adv. suitably, to the 
point, 1, 1. 

commddltas, -tatis, f. conve- 
nience, advantage, 7, 23. 
commOdus, -a, -um, adj. suit- 
able, convenient, advanta- 
geous, affable, 15, 54, etc. ; 
as subst. commodum, i, n. 
advantage, 10, 34; interest, 
16, 57. 

commflror, -ari, -atus, 1 dep. 

V. n. to stay, to dwell, 19, 68. 
commOveo, -ere, -ovi, -otum, 

2 V. a. to move thoroughly, 
to affect, deeply move, 2, 8. 

commdnlco, -are, -avi, -atum, 

1 V. a. to impart, to give a 
share in, to share, 6, 22 j 
7. 24jl9, 70; 81. 38. 
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CQm m fl nl a, -e, adj. common^ 
combinedf 4, 15; sympa- 
ihetic, 18, 65 ; common^ had 
incommony 27, 103; shared 
in by all, 11, 38; vita com- 
munis, everyday life, 6, 18; 
11,38. 

communltaB, -tatis, t. a shar- 
ing in common, community, 
17, 61. 


CO 
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ut&bllis, -e, adj. change- 
able, subject to change, 25, 
92. 


commntatlo, -onis, f. a change, 
a revolution, alteration, 21, 
77. 


commUto, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 
V. a. to change thoroughly, 
9, 32. 

cSmoedla, -ae, f. a comedy, 26, 
97. 


comp&ro, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 
V. a. to obtain, 16, 60; to 
form, make, arrange, 27, 
101 ; to compare, 27, 103. 
complector, -i, -exus, 3 dep. v. 

a. to embrace, 16, 63. 
concSdo, -ere, -esai, -essum, 3 
V. a. to yield, to grant, 
allow, b, 18, etc. ; concessus, 
12, 43, permissible. 
concUifttrix, -icis, f. thatwhich 
unites ; female author, pro- 
moter, 11, 37. 

conclUo, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 
a. to unite, to bring together, 
to form, 6, 20; 27, 100. 
conclddo, -gre, -usi, -usum, 3 
V. a. to conclude, to bring to 
a conclusion, to finish, 26, 
1 00 . 


Concordia, -ae, f. union, har- 
mony of feeling, 7, 23. 


condimentum, -i,n. flavouring, 
sauce, spice, 7, 23, etc. 
conditio, -onis, f. a compact; 
a matrimonial engagement, 
10. 34. 

confer©, -erre, -tuli, collatum, 
3 V. a. to betake, to bestow, 
to confer; impart to, 19, 70; 
86 con. to betake oneself to; 
80 conf. ad, to devote one- 
self to, 1, 1, etc. 
confldo, -ere, -fisus sum, -fl- 
sum, 3 V. n. (o feel confi- 
dence; with dat. to trust in. 
confirm©, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 
a. to make steady, strengthen, 

9, 29, etc.; to establish firm- 
ly, to ajffirni confidently, 3, 

10 . 

conggro, -Sre, -gessi, -gestum, 
3 V. a. to bring together, to 
pile up, to accumulate, 16, 58. 
conglutlno, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 
V. a. to glue together, tounite 
seextrely, 9, 32. 

congressus, -us, m. a meeting, 
intercourse, 23, 87. 
congruo, -ere, -ui, 3 v. n. to 
run together, to be in har- 
mony with, 8, 27. 
conllclo, -ere, -ieoi, -ieefcum, 3 
V. a. to throw together; of 
the eyes, to fasten intently 
on, 2, 6. ^ 

coniunctlo, -onis, f. a joining 
together, union, association, 
bond. 

conlunctlsslme, adv. sup, of 
coniuncte, in the closest 
union, 1, 2 ; on most intimate 
terms with, most intiniale, 
27, 104. 

coniungo, -ere, -nxi, -nctum, 

8—2 
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3 V. &. to join together, unitet 
4, 15; to establish, 8, 26, etc. 
cdnor, -ari, -atus, 1 dep. v. a. 
and n. to try, to attempt, 4, 
16. 

conqulesco, -ere, -evi, -etum, 
3 V. n. to find repose, to rest 
quietly, 6, 22. 

conscisco, ‘ere, ‘Scivi, -scituni, 
3 V. a. to resolve in common, 
resolve; c. allquid sibi, to 
decree for, i.e. inflict on one^ 
self, 12, 42. 

conscribo, -ere, -psi, -ptuno, 3 
V. a. to enrol. 

conscrlptl, -orum,part. of con- 
scribo, on the roll, in tho 
phrase Fatres Conscrlptl, 
the Senate, 3, 12. 
consenslo, -onis, f. agreement, 
union, 4, 15, etc. 
consensus, -us, m. agreement, 
identity of opinion, 27, 103. 
consentaneus, -a, -urn, adj. 
agreeing with, consistent, 

becoming, 13, 47. 
consentlo, -ire, -nsi, -nsum, 4 
V. n. to feel with, to agree 
with, to be sympathetic, 18, 
65, etc. 

consSquor, -i, -secutus, 3 dep. 
V. D. and a. to follow as a 
result, 9, 30; to obtain, 
attain to, 6, 18, etc. 
conserve, -are, -avi, -atiim, 1 
V. a. to preserve, 19, 68; 27, 
100 . 

consWero, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 
V. a. to consider, to reflect 
upon, 8, 26; 20, 76. 
consilium, -i, n. u counsel, a 
plan, design, 6, 20, etc. ; 
advice, 13, 44, etc. ; aderam 


in consilio, 11, 37, I was 
acting as assessor to. 
consOcio, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 
V. a. to join together, asso- 
ciate, 22, 83. 

consoler, -ari, -atus, 1 dep. v. 

a. to console, 3, 10. 
constans, -ntis, adj. constant, 
firm, of sound or strong cha- 
racter, 2, 8, etc. 
constanter, adv. with con- 
stancy, persistently, with 
firmness, 2, 6, etc. 
constantia, -ae, f. constancy, 
consistency, strength of cha- 
racter, stability, steadfast- 
ness, 5, 19, etc. 
constituo, -ere, -ui, -utum, 3 
V. a. to set up, to settle, re- 
gulate, appoint, constitute, 

13, 47, etc. 

consto, -are, -stlti, statum, 1 
V. n. fo remain still, to be 
fixed, 7, 24 ; constat ex, 25, 
95, is composed of ; constat, 
impers. it is certain, it is 
agreed, 14, 50. 

consuesco, -ere, -suevi, -sue- 
turn, 3 V. n. to grow accus- 
tomed, 19, 68. 

consuetude, -inis, f. custom, 
habit, 5, 17, etc. ; association, 
19, 68 ; intimacy, familiarity, 
9, 29 ; politicalcustom,\2, 40. 
consul, -ulis, m. a consul, one 
of the two chief Roman ma- 
gistrates. 

consuiatus, -us, m. consulship, 
3, 11. 

consUlo, -ere, -ni, -ultum, 3 
V. D. to take counsel; with 
dat. fo take counsel for, con- 
sult interests of, 14, 50. 
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contemno, -5re, -mpsi.-mptum, 
3 V. a. to despise^ to slight. 
contendo, -ere, -udi, -turn, 3 v. 
a. and n. to strive for, to 
coritend, to press for, 11, 39. 
contsntio, 'Onis, f, rivalry, 
contention, 10, 34, 
contentus, -a, -um, adj. con- 
tent, satisfed. 

contero, -ere, -trlvi, -trituin, 
3 V. a. to wear away, to 
spend, 27, 104. 

contineo, -ero, -nui, -ntum, 2 
V. a. to hold together, to con- 
tain, to xiphoid, to embrace. 
contlngo, -ere, -tigi, tactum, 
3 V. n. to happen, to befall, 
2, 8; 14, 48, etc. 
contlnuo, adv. at once, forth- 
with, 

contlo, “Onifi, f. a public meet- 
ing, the popular assembly , 25, 
95. 


contra, prep, ^itb acc. and 
adv. opposite, against, on the 
contrary, on the other hand, 
24, 90, etc. 

contr^o, -ere, -xi, -ctum, 3 
V. a. to draw together, unite, 
cement, 14, 48; to contract, 
5, 20; to attract, 7, 24. 
contrarlus, -a, -um, adj. con- 
trary, opposite, 13, 47. 
contumacia, -ae, f. obstinacy, 
contumacy, headstrong wil- 
fulness, 16, 54. 
contumella, -ae, f. insulting 
language, 21, 78, etc. 
convenlentla, -ae, f. harmony, 
agreement, 27, 100. 
conveniens, -ntis, adj. adapt- 
ed to, suiting, 5, 17. 
converto, -ere, -rti, -rBum, 3 


V. a. ro change, to co«i;<rf, 
21, 78, etc. 

convince, -ere, -ici, -ictum, 3 
V. a. to convict, 17, 04. 
cooptatlo, -onis, f. election to 
a body by the existing mem- 
bers thereof, 25, 96. 
copla, -ae,f. supply, abundance, 
poxoer, means, 23, 87; plur. 
riches, 14, 51; 15, 55, etc. 
cor, cordis, n. heart; mibl est 
cordl, 4, 15, it is dear to me. 
coram, prep, with abl. and adv. 
in the presence of, opcnlv. 
face to face. 
corpus, -oris, n. a body. 
correctio, -onis, f. correction, 
a being put right, 24, 90. 
corrobdro, -are, -avi, -atnm, 1 
V. a. to strengthen, to bring 
to a firm state, 20, 71. 
credo, -ere, -didi, -ditum, 3 
V, n. to believe, to suppose; 
V. a. to intrust. 
crediilus, -a, -urn, ndj. credit- 

100*’ ptrsuaded, 20, 

crimen, -inis, u. charge; guilt, 
crime. 

crudelitaB,-atis, {.cruelty, bar- 
barity. 

culpa, .a_e, {.fault, 21, 78. 
cultus, -US, m. cultivation, 7, 
23; dress, 14, 49; style of 
living, 23, 80. 

cum, (1) prepos. withahl. with, 
together with; (2) conjunct, 
often written quum, when, 
although, whereas, since, see- 
ing that; cum.. .turn, both... 
and especially. 

cunctatlo, -onis, f. delay, di- 
latoriness, 13, 44. 
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cupidltas, -tatis, f. greed, pas- 
sion, greedy desire, 5, 19, etc. 
cupio, -ere, -ivi or •ii, -itum, 3 
V. a. to desire, 16, 59. 
cur, iuterrog. particle, why» 
cura, -ae, f. care, anxiety, so- 
licitude, 4, 15 ; 13, 47, etc. 
curxictUuiu, -i, n. Ou course, 
line of course, 12, 40. 
cursus, 'US, m. a course, 
journey, race, 4, 14, etc. 
custodla, -ae, f. custody, keep- 
ing, ward, 4, 14. 

de, prep, with abl., concerning, 
about, from. 

deheo, -ere, -ui, -Itum, 2 v. a. 
to owe, ought. 

debllito, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 

a. to weaken, 7, 23. 
decerto, -are, -avi, -atum, Iv. 
n. to fight with, to contend 
for mastery, 8, 28. 
decessus, -us, m. a going away 
or down; death, decease, 2, 
10 . 

declare, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 
a. to declare, to make plain, 
24, 88. 

decl^o, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 

n. to swerve, 17, 61. 
deduco, -ere, -xi, -ctum, 3 v. 
a. lead down; admit to the 
house of, 1, 1. 

defendo, -Sre, -ndi, -usura, 3 
V. a. to defend, to speak in 
defence of, 7, 25; 25, 96. 
deffiro, -rre, -tuli, -latum, ir- 
reg. V. a. to bring down, to 
convey, confer upon, 20, 73. 
deflclo, -ere, -eci, -ectum, 3 v. 
n. and a. to revolt frorn, 11, 

87 . 


definlo, -ire, ivi, itum, 4 v. a. 

to define, to limit, 16, 68. 
deflecto, -ere, -exi, -exum, 3v. 

a. and n. to swerve, 12, 40. 
defluo, -ere, -uxi, -uxum, 3 v. 
n. to flow down, to he wasted, 
16, 58 ; to descend, 26, 100. 
dego, -ere, -degi, 3 v. a. to 
spend time, 23, 87. (de. 
ago) 

delude, adv. thereafter, next, 
secondly, 8, 27, etc. 
delabor, -i, -lapsus, 3 dep. v. n. 
to slip down, to decline, de- 
scend, 21, 76. 

delecto, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 
a. to delight, to please, 4, 
15, etc. 

deleo, -ere, -evi, -etum, 2 v. a. 
to wipe out, to destroy, to 
extinguish, 3, 11; 25, 92. 
dellclae, -arum, f. pi. delights, 
pleasures, luxury, 15, 52. 
delictum, -i, n. a sin, a fault, 
24, 90. 

dellgo, -gre, -egi, -ectum, 3 v. 

n. to select, choose, 16, 60. 
denlque, adv. lastly, in fine, 
at length. 

depdno, -ere, -6sui, -Csltum, 

3 v. a. to lay aside, give up, 
discontinue, 13, 47, etc. 
deprScor, -ari, -atus, 1 dep. v. 
n. to beg off, to beg for par- 
don, 1\, 37. 

derelinquo, -gre, iqui, -ictura, 

3 V. a. to entirely abandon, 
11, 37. 

descendo, -gre, -ndi, -nsum, 3 
V. n. to descend, 17, 64. 
desgro, -ere, -rui, -rtum, 3 v. 
a. to desert, disregard, lO, 
35, etc. 
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desertus, -a, -tun, adj. de- 
serted, lonely, 15, 55. 
desldexlum, -i, n. regret for 
something once possessed, 
now lost; grief at loss of 
or at absence ; longing, 
yearning, 3, 10, etc. 
desldSro, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 
V. a. to feel the loss of, to 
feel the need of, to desire, 8, 
26, etc. 

despero, -are, -avi, -atum, 3 
V. n. and a. to despair ; to 
despair of, give up for lost, 
24. 90. 

despiclo, -ere, -spexi, -spec- 
turn, 3 V, a. look down on, 
despise. 

desum, -esse, -fui, v. n. to be 
wanting to, fail, with dat. 
detezTimuB, -a, -um, superl. 
adj. worst, 1C, 59. (de. de- 
terior) 

deteBt&bUlB, -e, adj. execrable, 
abominable, 8, 27. 
detrdbo, -^re, -xi, -ctum, 3 v. 
a. to detract from, to subtract, 
16, 57 ; to forego, 8, 67, etc. 
deua, -i, m. god. 
devlus, -a, -urn, adj. wander- 
ing, uncertain, erratic, 25. 
93. 

dice, -5re, -xi, -ctum, 3 v. a. 
to speak, to say, to name, to 
call, to tell, to mention, to 
enumerate. 

dictum, -i, n. a saying, a 
word, an apophthegm. 
dies, -ei, m. and f. o day. 
dlfflclUs, -e, adj. difficult, 
troublesome, hard ; comp. 
dlfflcUlor, superl. dlfficilU- 
mus. 


difficUlime, superl. adv. with 
the greatest difficulty, 17, 
64. 

diffluo, -ere, 3 v. n. to be over- 
flowing; to be demoralized 
by, 15, 52. 

dlffUndo, -ere, -udi, -usum, 3 
V. a. to expand, 13, 48. 
dlgnltaa, -tatis, f. rank, posi- 
tion, estimation, considera- 
tion, 3, 12; 19, 70, etc. 
dlgnus, -a, -um, adj. worthy, 
adequate; with abl. worthy 
of. 

diligens, -ntis, adj. diligent, 
painstaking; comp. dtU- 
gentior; superl. diligentls- 
slmus. 

dlllgentia, -ae, f. diligence, 
earnestness, 16, 60, etc. 
dlllgentisslme, superl. adv. 
from diligenter, most dili- 
gently, carefully, 2, 7. 
diUgo, -ere, -exi, ectum, 3 v. 

a. to love, 8, 28, etc. 
dlmltto, -ere, -isi, -issum, 3 v. 
a. to dismiss, 3, 12; to give 
up, 21, 76. 

dlrlmo, -ere, -emi, -emptum, 
3 V. a. to break off', 8, 
27, etc. 

dlnimpo, -Sre, -upi, -upturn, 
3 V. a. to break in twain, to 
break off, 22, 85. 
dlscgdo, -ere, -ssi, -ssum, 3 v. 
n. to separate from, to leave, 
1, 1, etc. 

dlscldlum, -i, n. separation, 
division, divorce, 7, 23, etc. 
disclndo, -ere, -idi, -issum, 3 v. 

a. to cut in twain, 21, 76. 
disco, -ere, didici, 3 v. a. and 
n. to learn, 12, 41. 
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dlscordla, ae, f. dUcordy a 
quarrel, 7, 23. 

dislunctlo, -ouis, f. separation, 
21, 76. 

dlslungo, -ere, -nxi, -nctum, 3 
V. a. to disunite, to alienate, 
12, 41. 

dispar, -aris, adj. dissimilar, 
unequal, 20, 74. 
disputatlo, -onis, f. discussion, 
discourse, 1, 3, etc. 
dispdto, -are, -avi, -atum, Iv, 
D. to discuss, to argue, 1, 
1, etc.; y.a.to discuss, state 
an opinion in discussion, 
maintain. 

dlssenslo, * 0 Qis, f. difference 
of feeling, disagreement, 7, 
23, etc. 

dlssentlo, -ire, -iisi, -nsum, 4 
V. n. to differ, to hold differ- 
ent opinions, 9, 32. 
dlssero, -5re, -ui, -sertum, 3v. 
a. to discourse upon, to dis- 
cuss, state, expound, 1, 4 ; 
absol. to argue. 
dlssldeo, *ere, -cdi, -essam, 2 
V. n. to differ, to he at vari- 
ance, 1, 2. 

dlsslmilltddo, 'inis, f. unlike- 
ness^ dissimilaritg, 20, 74. 
dlsslpo, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 
a. to scatter, to divide, to 
repel, 1, 24. 

dlSBdcio, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 
a. to dissociate, to separate, 
to sever, 20, 74. 
dissolvo, -5re, -vi, -sdlutnm,3 
y. a. to separate, to dissolve, 

9, 32. 

dlsBU&deo, -ere, -suasi, -sua- 
Rum, 2v.n.tospeakagainst, 
26, 96. 


dissuo, -ere, -ui, utum, 3 v. a. 

to unsew, 21, 76. 
dlstantla, -ae, f. distance, un- 
likeness, divergence, 20, 74. 
dlu, adv. for a long time: 
comp, diutius, 19, 63, for 
much longer, 27, 104; su- 
per!. dlutisslme. 
dluturnus, -a, -urn, adj. last- 
ing long, long continued, 
22, 85. 

dives, -Itis, adj. rich; comp. 

divltlor, 16, 58. 
dlvlnus, -a, -urn, adj. godlike, 
divine, 18, 64. 

dlvitlae, -arum, f. pi. riches, 
6, 20, etc. 

do, dare, d5di, datum, v. 

а. to give, grant, confer; 
dare manus, to surrender, 
own oneself beaten, 26, 99 ; 
dare operam, to take pains, 
21, 78. 

doctus, -a, -um, adj. learned, 

5, 17, etc. ; as subst. a 
learned man, a scholar, 2, 

б, etc.; comp, doctlor, 1, 1. 
doctrlna, -ae, f. learning, ac- 
quirements, 2, 6, etc.; eru- 
dition. 

doleo, -ere, -ui, -itum, v. n. 
and a. to grieve, feel apang; 
he indignant at, with dat., 
13, 47; V. a. to feel grief 
at. 

dolor, -oris, m. grief, pain, 
physical pain. 

doml, locat. case of domus.at 
home,!, 2; 14, 61; 27, 14, 
domus, -us, f. a house; the 
town house, as opposed to 
the villa, 27, 103. 
donum, -i, n. a gift, la, 66. 
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dubltatlo, 'Ouid, f. Jiesitation, 
doubtf 19, 67. 

dubito, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 

n. to doubt, to hesitate, 1. 
duco, -ere, -xi, -ctum, 3 v. a. 
to lead; to think, consider, 
2, 7 ; 19, 70. 

dulcls, -e, adj. sweet, “pleasant, 
agreeable, delightful ; comp, 
dulclor, Buperl. dulcissimus. 
dum, conj. whilst, 4, 15; -un- 
til, 13, 4-1, etc. 

diuntaxat, adv. at any rate, at 
least, 15, 53. [taxat old pr. 
sul>j. of taxo = tango.] 
duo, -ae, -orum, -arum, -obus, 
-abus, num. adj. two. 
durus, a, uui, adj. hard, 
dux, duels, m. or f. leader, 
guide, chief. 

e, ex, prep, with abl. out of, 
from, of; starting from, 5,20; 
in accordance xoith, C, 21 ; ex 
allqua parte, in some degree, 
to some extent, partly, 17, 
63 ; 23, 86 ; ex omnl parte, 
21, 79, in every respect; ex 
altera parte, 17, 63, on the 
one side. 

edico, -ere, -xi, -ctum, 3 v. a. 
to speak out, to state clearly, 
10. 59. 

6do, esse, edi. esum, v.a. to eat. 
eddeo, -are, -avi, -atura, 1 v. 
a. to educate, to bring up, 
20, 75. 

effero, -erre, extuH, elatum, 
irreg. v. a. to carry out, to 
carry away, to elate, to 
exalt, 15, 54 ; 27, 100: efferre 
laudlbus, to praise to the 
skies, extol, 7, 24. 


efflclo, -ere, -eci, -ectum, 3 v. 
a. to effect, to carry out, to 
manage, to accomplish, to 
make, 12, 41, etc. 
effloresce, -ere, -ui, 3 v. n. to 
blossom forth, 27, 100. 
egeo, ere, -ui, 2 v. n. to be in 
need of, require, need; with 
abl. 3, 10; 6, 17. egentes, 
- 7, 23, the needy. 
ego, mei, pers. pron. I ; ego- 
met, I myself, emphatic suf- 
fix met, 25, 93. 

egrSgiua,-a,-um,adj.sp?enduf, 

illustrious, distinguished, 15, 
55; 19, 69. 

eluamOdi. of that kind, 12, 42. 
(is. modus) 

S16VO, -are, no perf. -atura, 
to lighten, to dijiiinish, to 
remove, 24, 88. 

ellgo, -ere, -egi, -ectum, 3 v. 

a. to choose, to select, 18, 65. 
elQceo, -ere, -xi, 2 v. n. to shine 
out, 14, 48; 27, 101. 
eluo, -ere, -ui, -utum, 3 v. a. 
to wash aioay, to xoipe out, 
to cause to fade, 21, 76. 
emendo, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 
a. to correct, to emend; e- 
menasituB, faultless, 17, 61. 
emltto, -ere, -isi, issum, 3 v. 
a. to send forth, to let out, to 
Utgo, 27, 101. 

emungo, -ere, -nxi, -nctura, 3 
V. a. to befool, lit. to wipe 
the nose, 26, 99. 
enim, conj. /or. 
enitor, -i, -ixus or -isus, 3 dep. 

V. n. to strive, 16, 59. 
eo, adv. on that account, 1, 2; 

2, 7, etc. (abl. of is, q. v.). 
eo, ire, ivi or ii, Hum, v. n. to go. 
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eodem, adv. in the same dU 
rection, to the same, 18, 65 
(idem) 

dquldem, adv. certainly, at all 
events, indeed, (e iuterj,, 
quidem) 

equus, -i, m. a horse, 15, 55. 
erga, prep, with acc. towards, 
16, 56. 

ergo, conj. therefore, 10, 83, 
etc. 

erlplo, -ere, -pui, -eptum, 3 v. 
a. to snatch away, take a- 
way, 23, 87, etc. 
erro, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. n. 
to wander, to he mistaken, 
22, 84. ^ 

error, -oris, m. an error, a 
mistake, delusion, 3, 10; 2J, 
83. 

Sriidio, -ire, -ivi, -itum, 4 v. a. 
to teach, to instruct, 4, 13. 
ertldltl, learned men, 2, 6. 
erumpo, -ere, -upi, -upturn, 3 
V. n. to break out, 21, 76. 
et, conj. and, also, too; et... 
et, que...et, both. ..and; et 
eorom, 1, 4; and particu* 
larly suck as are. 
fitenlm, conj. for indeed, 12, 
40. 

etlam, adv. even, also; etiam- 
nunc, even now, 3, 11. 
evfinlo, -ire, -veni, -venlum, 4 
V. n. to happen, 21, 78. 
eventus, -us, m. that which 
happens, event, fate, end, 4, 
14. 

everto, -ore, -rti, -rsum, 3 v. 

a. to overthrow, 3, 11 ; 7, 23. 
evidens, -ntis, adj. evident, 
plainly to be seen; evlden- 
tiUB, 8, 27. 


evlto, -are, -avi, -atom, 1 v. a. 

to avoid, to shun, 24, 88. 
evSlo, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. n. 

to fly forth, 4, 14. 
evdmo, -ere, -ui, -itum, 3 v. a. 
to vomit out, to disgorge, 23, 
87. 

ez, see e. 

ezaequo, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 
V. a. to make equal, to put 
on an equal footing, 20, 71. 
ezardesco, -ere, -arsi, -arsum, 
3 incept, v. n. to blaze out, 
to be kindled, 9, 29; 21, 76; 
27, 100. 

ezeedo, -ere, -ssi, -ssum, 3 v. 
n. to depart; ezc. e vita, 2, 
12, to die. 

ezcellens, -ntis, adj. excellent, 
superior, pre-eminent, 1, 5. , 
excellentla, -ae, f. personal 
superiority, excellence, 19, 
69. 

ezcello, 5re, -ui, -celsum, 3 v. 
n. to be excellent, to excel, 9, 
30; 20, 73. 

ezceptlo, -ionis, f. exception, 
17, 61. 

ezcldo, -Sre, -cldi, 3 v. 
fall away, to he lost, 16, 

58. 

ezclplo, -ire, -epi, -eptum, 3 
V. a. to take out or away; 
to except, 6, 20; 27, 104. 
excito, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 

a. to rouse, to excite. 
exclOdo, -ere, -usi, -usum, 3 v. 

a. to shut out, C, 22, etc. 
excors,-rdis, Ad], foolish, sense‘ 

less, 26, 99. 

ezcusatlo, -onis, f. excuse, de- 
fence, plea, mode of defend- 
ing oneself, 11, 37, etc. 
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exemplar, -aria, n. a pattern, 
a likeness, 7, 23. 
ezemplum, -i, n. an example, 
a precedent, 10, 33, etc. 
exeo, -ire, -ivi or -ii, -itum, 
4 V. n. to go out, to depart, 
4, 15. 

ezercltatio, -onia, 1 practice, 
exercise, 5, 17. 

esflgo, -ere, -egi, -actum, 3 v. 

a. to exact, 9, 31, etc. 
ezigue, adv. in a mean or nar- 
row spirit, 16, 58. 
ezUlter, adv. in an illiberal 
spirit, meanly, 16, 58. 
ezimo, -ere, -emi, -emptum, 3 
V. a. to take away, 7, 23. 
ezlBtlmo, -are. -avi, -atum, 1 
V. a. to think, consider, 1, 4, 
etc. 

ezltlum, -i, n. destfuction. 
ezorlor, -iri, -ortus, 3 dep. v. 

n. to arise, 14, 48, etc. 
expCdlt, from expedio, v. a. 
1 set free, extricate, used 
impersonally, it is expedient; 
ut non idem expedlret, 10, 
33, an incompatibility of in- 
terest. 

ezpedltus, -a, -urn, adj. unhn- 
peded,rapid,4,13. (expedio) 
ezpello, -ere, -puli, -pulsum, 
3 V. a. to drive out, to expel, 
12, 42. 

experlor, -iri, -ertus, 4 dep. v. 

а. to try, to experience, to 
make experiment on, apply 
test to, 17, 62 ; 22, 84. 

ezpers, -rtis, ad}, without share 
in, 23, 87. 

ezpdto, -Sre, -ivi or -fi, -Itum, 3 
V. a. to seek for, to seek out, 

б, 22, eto. 


ezpleo, -ere, -evi, -etum, 2 v. 
a. to fill up, to complete, 19, 
67. 

ezplSro, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 
a. to investigate, ezplora- 
tus, certain, 20, 71, etc. 

ezpono, -ere, -poeui, -positum, 
3 V. a. to set forth, lay be- 
fore, state in words, render. 

ezprobro, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 
V. a. to reproach, to cast up 
against, upbraid with, 20, 
71. 

ezslUum, -i, n. exile, banish- 
ment, 12, 41. 

exsisto, -ere, -stiti, 3 v. n. to 
arise, to come into existence, 
to be, 8, 27 ; 10. 34 ; 19, 67 ; 
to be displayed, 7, 24. 

ezspecto, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 
a. to expect, to wait for, 8, 
27; 12, 41; 13, 44. 

ezstlngno, -ere, -nxi, -nctum, 
3 V. a. to extinguish, to put 
out, 10. 36; 19, 78, etc.; 
allow to expire gently, 21, 
78. 

ezstlrpo, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 
V. a. to root out, 13, 48. 

eztoUo, -fire, 3 v. a. to raise, 
20, 72. 

extremua, -a, -um, superl. 
adj. from extra, furthest, 
last; extremum, -i, n. the 
last part, 4, 14 ; ad extre- 
mum, 26, 99, at last, even- 
tually. 

eztUo, -are, -avi, atum, 1 v. 
n. to go into exile, 15, 53. 

fabdla, -ae, £. a fable, a story, 
a myth, a play, 7, 24; 19. 
70 ; 20, 75 ; 20, 100. 
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facStus, -a, -um, adj. witty, 26, 
98. 

facile, adv. easily, with ease; 
comp. facUlus, superl. facU- 
Ume. 

facUis, -e, adj. easy, affable; 
comp. factUor, superl. facU- 
llmus, 3, 11. 

facUItas, -atis, f. good nature, 
pleasant manner, 18, 66. 

faclo, *ere, fcci, factum, 3 v. 
a. to make, to do, to cause; 
fed ut, 1,^,1 took paim to ; 

tantlfacere, 11, 37; 10, 56; 
to esteem so highly. Absol. 
fads amice, 2, 9, you act 
very kindly, are very good, 

I thank you. 

factum, -i, n. a deed, a fact. 

facultaa, Ms^tpowerfaculty, 
a6j7iry,5,17;plur.moMrc«, 


16, 65. ^ „ . 

fallax, -acis, adj. fallacious, 
false, deceiving; sterile, 
witli herba, 19, 68. 
falsus, a, um, adj. false, de- 
ceitful. (fallo) 
fama, ae, f. fame, report, re- 
putation. 

famiUa, -ae, f. prop, an es- 
stablishment of sei-vants, fa- 
muli; hence a family, 11,37. 
famillarls, -e, adj. intimate, 
friend of, 1, 2, eto. As 
subs, a friend, 24, 89. 
famillaritas, -atis, f. intimacy, 
friendship, 1, 3 ; 10, 35; 21, 
76, etc. 

familiariter, adv. intimately, 
on intimate terms, like a 
friend, 21, 77. 

famuiatuB, -us, m. the position 
of a slave, servitude, 19, 70. 


famiUus, -i, m. a servant, 15, 
55. 

fas, n. indecl. divine law, what 
has heaven's sanction; fas 
est, it is allowed by heaven, 
one may. 

fastidlum, -i, n. contempt, 
haughtiness, wantonness, 15, 

54. 

fateor, >cri, fassus, 2 dep. v. 

a. to confess, 12, 40. 
fatum, -i, n. fate, destruction, 
destined end, 10, 35. 
fax, fuels, f. a torch, a fire- 
brand, 11, 37. 

fellcitas, -tatis, f. good luck, 
happiness, 10, 35. 
fellx, -icis, adj. happy, lucky, 
fortunate, 16, GO. 
fenSror, -ari, -atus, 1 dcp. v. 

a. to puiout at interest, 
fera, -ae, £. a wild animal, 
21, 81. 

fere, adv. just about, usually, 
almost, 1, 2 ; 4, 14, etc. 
fSro, -rre, tuli, latum, irreg. 
V. a. to cairy, to bear, to 
bring, give, 16, 56; report, 
tell of, say, tell, 7, 24, etc. 
Pass., 24, 89, to be carried 
to ruin, 

ferreus, -a, -um, adj. of iron; 
hard-hearted, 23, 87 ; hard, 
13, 48. 

f6rU8, a, um, adj. wild, undo- 
mesticated. 

fletus, -a, -um, part, of fingo, 
feign€d,unreal,Q,2^\ 18,65. 
res ficta, 7, 24, a fictitious 
story, fiction. 

fidellB, -e, adj./ait/j/«l, 15, 61. 
fldelltas, -atis, {.faithfulness, 

fidelity, 18, 65. 
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fldes, -ei, {.faith, honour, tnith, 
loyaltij, trustworthiness, 
credit, character. 
flducla, -ae, f. confidence, 15, 
52. 

fldus, -a, -nm, adj. faithful, 
to be relied on, 15, 53, etc. 
nihil fldum, 26, 97, no con- 
fidence. 

flUus, ii, m. son. 
filum, -i, n. thread; nieta* 
phoricaUy style, 7, 25. 
fingo, -ere, -nxi, fictura, 3 v. 
a. to feign, to make up, to 
fashion, to form, to invent, 
to pretend, 5, 18, etc. fictus, 
see above. 

finis, -is, m. and f. an end, a 
limit, a line, a definition, 16, 
56, etc. 

fio, fieri, factu» sum, irrcg. 
V. n. used as pass, of facio ; 
to be made, to become, to be 
dune, to happen, 7, 24, etc.; 
non fieri potest ut, 21, 76, 
it is impossible that. 
firmamentum, -i, n. security, 
firm foundation, 18, 66. 
finultas, -atis, f. perpetuity, 
security, steadfastness, firm- 
ness, 5, 19 ; 13, 46. 
flrmo, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. a. 

to strengthen, to confirm. 
flrmus, -a, -uin, adj. firm, 
secure, steadfast, staunch, 
7, 23, etc. 

fiagltlosus, -a, -um, adj. wick- 
ed, intemperate, 13, 47. 
flesdbllis, >6, adj. easily bent, 
flexible, 25, 93. 
floreo, -ere, -ui, 2 v. n. fo 
fiourish, be prosperous, 1, 4, 
etc. 


fons, -ntis, m. o fountain, 
source, 14, 50. 
fortasse, adv. perhaps. 
forte, adv. by chance: nisi 
forte, unless by chance, in- 
troducing some absurd or 
unlikely proposition, 9, 32. 
(ablat. of fors) 
fortis, -e, adj. brave, 13, 47. 
fortltfldo, -inis, f. courage, 13, 
47. 

fortfina, -ae, {.fortune, 15, 54, 
etc. 

fortunatus, -a, -um.adj./ortu- 
nate, lucky, lo, 54. (fortune) 
forum, -i, n. the Forum, the 
place of public meeting, the 
law courts, 2, 6. 
frdglUs, -e, adj. easily broken, 
fragile, 27, 102. 
frango, -ere, -egi, -actum, 3 v. 
a. to break. &actUB, broken, 
depressed; comp, fractlor, 
16, 59, too much broken or 
depressed. 

frater, -tris, m. a brother. 
fraus, -dia, f. d<»ceif, wrong. 
frequentia, -ae, f. a crowd, a 
concourse, 23, 87. 
frons, -ntis, f. a brow; expres- 
sion, 18, 65. 

fructuosus, -a, -um, adj. pro- 
fitable, 21, 79. 

fructuB, -us, m. fmiit, profit, fS, 
22; 9, 31. 

fruor, -i, fructus, or fruitua, 
3 dcp. v. D. to enjoy, 4, 15,' 
etc. 

fuco, -are, -avi, -alum, 1 v. a. 

to dye, to falsify, 25, 95. 
fdg^o, ere, fugi, fugitum, 3 v. 
n. to fiy,fiee: v. a. to shun, 
avoid, 13, 45, eto. 
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fimdltus, adv. from the bot- 
tom, entirely, completely, 7, 
23, eto. 

fungor, -i, functus, 3 v. dep. 

with abl. to perform, 6, 22. 
funus, eris, n. a funeral, death. 
furor, -oris, m. madness, 11, 
37. 

futtlrus, -a, -urn, adj. future, 
to come, coming, 3, 11; 12, 
40. (fut. part, of sum) 

gfaudso, -ere, gavisus, 2 v. n, 
to rejoice, 6, 22 ; with abl. 
22, 82. 

gCner, -eri, m. a son-in-lau), 
8, 26. 

genorfistis, -a, •ura, adj* nohlc^ 
ioell’born, 9, 29. 
gdzmSt ••SriSf d* <i a stocky 
descent, birth, family; a 
kind, class, sort. 
gero, -ere, -ssi, -stum, 3 v. a. 
to carry on, to conduct, 5, 
19; 21, 77, eto. 
glgno, -^re, genui, genitnm, 

3 V. a. to beget, to produce, 
to give rise to, 6, 20. 
gloria, -ae, f. glory, fame, 3, 
12; 10, 34. 

glorlosus, -a, -um,adj.6oa«t/ul, 
braggart, 26, 98. 
gT&dus, -us, m. a step, rank. 
grates, usually only nom. and 
aco., f. plur. thanks. 
gratia, •o.o,i.favour, gratitude, 

9, 31, etc.; return, 15, 63; 
gratlae, thanks, 26, 98. 
gratus, -a, -um, adj. pleasant, 
pleasing, welcome, grateful. 
grivls, -e, adj. /im, 17, 64; re- 
spectable, dignified, worthy, 
9,32; 25,93; severe, heavy, 


11, 37, etc.; irksome, 2, 11, 
etc. 

gravitas, -atis, f. seriousness; 

weight, 1, 4; 18, 66. 
gT& Viter, adv. seriously, griev- 
ously, 2, 10; with dignity, 

21, 77; comp, gravlns, with 
more pain, merre seriously, 6, 

22 . 

gr3,vor, -ari, -atiis, 1 dep. v. 
n. fo make difficulties, to be 
reluctant, 5, 17. 
grex, -Sgia, m. a flock; a set, 
a company, 19, 69. 

habSna, -ae, f. a rein, 13, 45, 
etc. 

habeo, -ere, -ui, -Hum, 2 v. a. 
to have, to reckon, to hold, 
to consider, 1, 5; 19, 59; 
habere sermonem, to deliver 
a discourse, 1, 3; habere 
rationem, to take care, 24, 
89. 

bactSnus, adv. up to this point, 
thus far, 7, 24. 

haud, neg. particle, not; haud 
sclo an, I rather think, 12, 
43 ; 15, 65. 

haudquaquam, adv. by no 
means, 18, 66. 

hemlcycUum, -i, n. summer- 
house with semicircular sent, 

I, 2; but see Kich’s Diet, 
of Antiq. 

herba, -ae, f. grass, a blade, 
green shoot, 19, 68. 
hercle, inter], Hercules I 

probably a vocative of Her- 
cules on analogy of the 
Greek oath 9, 30; 

II, 37. 

hie, haec, hoc, gen. huius, 
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demonst. pron. thiSf such as 
this. 

hlc, adv. Jiere. 

hddle, adv. to-day, 12, 43, etc. 
(hoc die) 

hdmo, -Inis, m. and f. a human 
being, a man, 1, 2, etc.; a 
character, 1, 4. 

honestae, -atis, f. respeciahU 
lity, good character, mora- 
lity, 22, 84, etc. 
honeste, adv. with honour, 
honourably, respectably, 10, 
35 ; comp, honestlus, supcrl. 
honestisslme, 16, 57. 
honestuB, -a, -um, adj. honour- 
able, respectable, 9, 32, etc. 
h6nor or li6iios, 21, 78, etc., 
-oris, m. honour, 7, 23; 14, 
49; esp. in plur. ojjice, pre- 
ferment, adva7icejnent, 6, 20. 
hortor, -ari, -atus, 1 dep. v. a. 
to exhort, to persuade, 5, 17 : 
27, 104. . 

hortUB, -i, m. a garden; pfur. 
hortl, suburban villa and 
grounds, 2, 7 j 7, 25. 
tiospea, -itis, m. guest-friend, 
7, 24; 11, 37. 

hOBtlB, -is, m. a public enemy, 
9, 29 ; 13, 37. 

hue, adv. to this, hither, 18, 
65. 

huminltas, -atis, f. human 
kindness ; cultured spirit, 
culture, 2, 8, etc. 
hum&nuB, -a, -um, adj. human, 
belonging to men, 5, 17. 
httmlllB, -e, adj. humble, de- 
pressed, 9, 24, etc.; low- 
born, Uno, 9, 32. 

Ibl, adv, there. 


Idcirco, adv. therefore, on that 
account. 

Idem, eadem, Idem, gen. eius- 
dem, pron. adj. the same, he 
too, etc.; alter Idem, 21, 
80, a second self. 

idoneus, -a, -um, adj. fitted, 
suitable, 1, 4; 17, 62. 

Igltur, conj. therefore. 

Ignarus, -a, -um,adj. ignorant, 
not knowing, 12, 41. 

Iguavia, -ae, f. cowardice, 13, 
47. 

Ignis, -is, m., abl. igni, 6, 22, 
fire. 

Ignoratlo, -onis, f, a not know- 
ing, ignorance, 19, 70. 

Ignoro, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 
a. not to know, 7, 24. 

ignosco, -Sre, -novi, -notum, 
3 V. n. rarelj a. to pardon, 
11, 37. 

lUe, -a,-ud, gen. illius, demonst. 
pron. he, thato7ie, the famous 
man, 19, 69; the former, 17, 
63, etc. 

lUQdo, -ere, -usi, -usum, 3 v. 
a. to deceive, to mock, 26, 99. 

lUustris, -e, adj. • 
remarkable, renowned, 1, 4, 
etc. 

iUustro, -are, -an, -atum, v.a. 
to throw light upon, to make 
clear, to bring into full 
light, 26, 97. 

im&go, -mia, f. image, likeness ; 
idea, mental image, 27, 102. 

imhecUIltas, -tatis, f. weak- 
ness, 8, 26; 9, 29. 

ImbeciUus, -a, -um, adj. weak, 
7, 23; Irnhecimor, 19, 70. 

Imhellls, -e, adj. unwarlike, 
cowardly, 18, 47. 
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Imitor, -ari, ‘atus, 1 depon, v. 

а. to imitate, 19, 70. 
ImmS-nltas, -tatis, f. tnftu- 

manity, churlishiiess, brutal- 
ity, 23, 87. 

imznortallB, -e, adj. immortal, 

б, 20, etc. 

ImmortSlItas, -atis, f. im- 
mortality, immunity from 
death, 3, 11. 

imniflni a, -e, adj. selfish, un- 
serviceable, 14, 50. 
immtlto, -are, -avi, -atuir, 1 
V. a. to change, to transform, 
15, 54. 

Impfidio, -ire, -ivi, -itum, 4 v. 
a. to hinder, to stand in the 
way of, to hamper, 19, 68, 
etc. 

Impello, -ere, -puli, -pulsiim, 3 
V. a. to drive, to impel, 24, 
89. 

impendeo, -ere, 2 v. n. to 
threaten, to hang over, 10, 

35. 

Imperator, -oris, m. military 
commander, commander, 12, 
42. 

Imperltus, -a, -um, adj. un- 
skilful, dull, inexperienced, 

25, 96. 

Impdrlum, -i, n. military com- 
mand, power, empire. 
impdro, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 
n. and a. to command, rtile, 
master; Imperavi m lh l, 25, 
93, I have made it my prin- 
ciple to. ... 

Impertlo, -ire, -ivi or -u, -Itum, 

4 V. a. to impart, to give a 
share, 19, 70. (pars) 
Impetro, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 
v.a. toobtain,!!, 38; 20,76. 


impStus, -us, m. onset; im- 
pulse, 17, 63. 

impiStas.-tStis, f. impiety, un- 
natural conduct, 12, 42. 

implico, -are, -icui or -cavi, 
-icitum or -catum, 1 v. a. to 
entangle, 13, 45, etc. 

Importunltas, -tatis, f. unrea- 
sonableness, insolence, 15, 
54. 

imprdbus, -a,-uin, wicked, 
12, 42, etc. 

improvidus, -a, -um, adj. «/iort- 
sightt'd, imprudent, 26, 100. 

Impudenter, adv. shamelessly, 
impudently, 22, 82. 

ImpQrus, -a, -um, adj. impure, 
of bad character, sordid, 16, 

59. 

in, prepos. (1) with aco., into, 
in regard to, towards, for; 
(2) with abl. in, in the case 
of, on, upon. 

Inanlmufl, -a, -um, adj. inani- 
mate, 19, 68. 

Inanlfl, -e, adj. empty, worth- 
less, 14, 49; Inanlor, vainer, 
23, 86. 

IncertuB, -a, -ura, adj. uncer- 
tain, unsure. 

Ittcldo, -5re, -cldi, 3 v. n. to 
fall upon, to fall into; arise, 
happen, 10, 33; 20, 75; inc. 
in, 1, 2, etc., fall into talk- 
ing of, i.e. chance to talk of; 
Inc. in amlcitlas, 12, 42, to 
happen to make fnendships. 

iQcIplo, -ere, -cepi, -ceptum, 3 
V. a. and n. to begin, 16, 60. 

incommddum, -i, n. an incon- 
venience, a trouble, unplea- 
santness, 2, 8. 

inconunOduB, -a, -um, adj. in- 
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convenient, disastrous; adv. 
Incommode, disagreeably ; 
comp. IncommodiUB, 4, 15. 

InCTedlbUis, -e, Sid]. incredible, 

3 , 11 . 

Incultus. -a, -um, adj. uncul- 
tivated, uncared for, 15, 65. 

Incurla, -ae, f. want of care, 
neglect, 23, 86. 

Indlco, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. a. 
to point out, to indicate, to 
Bhow, 3, 11, etc. 

Indlgena, -ntis, adj. indigent, 
in want of, with gen., 9, 30. 

Indlgentla, -ae, f. want, indi- 
gence, poverty, 8, 27, etc. 

Indlgeo, -ere, -gui, 2 v. n. to 
be in want, 14, 61. 

indlgnus, -a, -um, adj. unwor- 
thy, 16, 57 ; with abl. un- 
worthy of, 19, 67. 

Indtlco, .gre, -uxi, -uctum, 3 
V. a. to bring in, to bring on 
the stage, to introduce, 1, 3, 
etc. ’ 

tndulgeo, -ere, -ulsi, -uHum, 
2 V- a. to indulge, 15, 64; 
with dat. be indulgent to, 24, 
3D« 

Ineo, -ire, -ivi or -li, -Uum, 4 
V. n. to begin, 10, 33; In- 
euntls aetatls, 10, 33, of 
the early days of life. 

Infamia, -ae, f. discredit, dis- 
grace, 21, 76. 

Infero, -erre, -tuli, illatum, ir. 

^ bring against, 
lo. 65; to wage against, 12, 

inffiruB, -a, -um, adj. low; 
comp, i^erlor, lower, in- 
ferior; inferior to, i.e. with- 
in the power of vhtuo to 

B, 0 . 


triumphover,2,G. Assubst. 
Infer!, those below, 3, 12. 

infidus, a, um, adj. unfaithful, 
insincere. 

Infinltus, -a, -um, adj. unlimit- 
ed, boundless, 5, 20, 

lafirmltas, -tatie, f. xoeakness, 
instability, 17, 64. 

Infirmus, a, um,adj.7iotsfro?j^, 
weak. 

inflammo, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 
V. a. to inflame, 23, 86. 

Influo, -ere, -uxi, -uxum, 3 v. n. 
tofloio in, to insinuate one- 
self, 25, 96. 

Inggnlum, -i, n. intellect, cha- 
racter, genius, ability, 1, 1, 
etc. 

Ingens, -ntis, adj. vast, great, 
huge. 

Inggnuufl, -a, -um, adj. noble, 

Bincere, open, frank, 

ingr&tuB, -a, -um, adj. uii- 
grateful, 12, 42. 

Ingravesco, -ere, 3 incept, v. n. 
to grow heavy or burthen- 
Boine, to increase, 10, 33. 

. I ^ comp. adv. from 
inhumane, with less kind- 
ness, more heartlesslu, 13, 

46. 

Inhumanus, -a, -um, adj. un- 
kind, unsocial, 14, 60. 

Inlmicitla, -ae, f. emnitu, quar- 
rel, 10, 34, eto. 

Inimlcus, -a, -um, adj. un- 
friendly y hoetile; comp. lal. 
mlcior, 16, 69; superl. in!- 
mlciaaimus, 3, 11. Assubst. 
apersonalfoe, enemy, 24, 90. 

Initlum, -i, n. a beginning, 18, 
65. 

Inlurla, -ae, f, wrong-doing, 

9 
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unjust conduct, injury, un- 
just decision, perversion of 
justice, 10, 35 ; injustice, 12, 
42. 

Inlustus, -a, -um, adj. xitijust, 
13, 47. 

Indpia, -ae, f. poverty, want, 
need, deficiency, 8, 2C, etc. 

Inops, -opis, adj. poor, in wayit, 
13, 4G ; >?ith gen., 15, 53, 
poor in. 

inquam, -is, -it, defect, v. n. 
I say, 11, 37. 

Insector, -ari, -tatus, 1 dep. v. 
a. to attack, to inveigh a- 
gainst, 16, 57. 

Inslgnis, -e, adj. conspicuous, 
remarkaUe, 27, 102. 

iBSlnuo, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 
a. to wind into, to ingratiate, 
26, 99. 

InsXplens, -ntis, adj. unwise; 
as subst. a fool, 15, 54. 

instltuo, -ere, -ui, -utum, 3 v. 
a. to set on foot, to begin, 
25, 96. 

InstUfltum, i, n. a doctrine, an 
institution, a philosophical 
principle, 4, 13. 

Insuavls, -e, adj. disagreeable, 
without pleasure, 23, 8S. 

Insum, -esse, -fui, irreg. v. n. 
to be in, be included in, 9, 
31, etc. 

Integrltas, -atis, f. complete- 
ness; integrity, xinstained 
honour, uprightness, 5, 19. 

Intellfigo, -ere, -exi, -ectum, 3 
V. a. to understand, 5, 20; 
7, 23, etc. 

intemperatuB, -a, -um, adj. 
unrestrained, intemperate, 
ill regulated, 20, 75. 


intempestivus, -a, -um, adj. 
out of place, out of season, 
ill timed, 6, 22. 

Inter, prep, with acc., between, 
among; of time, during. 

Intercede, -ere, -ssi, -ssum, 3 
V. n. to intervene, to inter- 
rupt, 21, 77. 

Interdum, adv. sometimes. 

intereo, -ire, -ivi or -li, -itum, 
4 V. n. to perish, 4, 13. 

Interltus, -us, m. death, de- 
struction, 4, 14. 

Intermlssio, -onis, f. inteirup- 
tion, discontinuance, 2, 8. 

Intemosco, -ere, -novi, -no- 
tum, 3 V. a. to distinguish, 
25, 95. 

Interpdno, -ere, -5sui, -ositum, 

3 V. a. to interpose, to bring 
in between, insert, 1, 3. 

Interprfitor, -ari, -atus, 1 dep. 
V. a. to interpret, to explain 
to mean, understand to be, 5, 
18. 

Intersum, -esse, -fui, v. n. to be 
between; impers. interest, 
there is a difference, 25, 95 ; 
it is of consequence. 

IntolerablUs, -e, adj. intoler- 
able, 21, 76 ; comp, intoler- 
abllior, 15, 54. 

Intractatus, -a, -um, adj. not 
handled, untried; of horse, 
19, 68, unbroken. 

Introeo, -ire, ivi or -ii, itum, 

4 V. n. to enter, to go in, 4, 15. 

Intueor, -eri, -itus, 2 dep. v. a. 

to look at, 7, 23. 

InyShor, -i, -ectus, 3 dep. v. 
n. to inveigh, 16, _ 57. 

InvSnlo, -ire, -veni, -ventum, 

4 V. a. to find, 12, 42, etc. 
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Inveterascor, -i, -atus, 3 dep. 
V. n. to grow old, to become 
inveterate: Inveteratxis, 10, 
35, old, of long standing. 

iavldeo, -ere, idi, -isura, 2 v. 
a. properly to look askance 
(It; to envy, 16, 59. 

Invldla, ae, f. unnupularitv, 
12. 42. 

invidiosus, -a, -lira, adj. ex- 
posed to envy, arousing envy 
or jealousy, 5, 18. 

Invldus, -a, ‘am, adj. envious, 
4. 14. 

invito, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. a. 
to invite, 26, 99. 

Invltus, -a, -urn, adj. unwill- 
ing, 1, 4. 

ipse, -a, -urn, pen. ipsuis,pron. 
self, venj, himself, etc, 

is, ea, id, gen. eius, pron. that 
one, that, he; such; eo, adv. 
see above, on that account, 
so much, 4, 15, etc. 

Iste, -a, -ud, gen. -ius : pron. 
that one by you, he whom you 
see, yours, that of yours, that 
you talk of, etc. 

istuc, adv. in your direction, 
4, 16. 

ita, adv, so, in that case, in 
that degree, in such a icau. 
1. 1, etc. 

itaque, coiij. and so, there- 
fore. 

Item, adv. tn the same way, 
likewise, so, 2, 7, etc. 

Iter, itInerU, n. a journey, 20, 
75. 

ItSnun, adv. a second time, 
again, 3, 11, etc. 

laceo, -ere, -ui, -itum, 2 v. n, to 
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lie low, to he broken down, 

16, 59. 

lam, adv. note, even, already ; 

to proceed, 6, 21. 
lamdQdum, adv. this long time 
2 )ast, 18, 65. 

lucxmde, adv. pleasantly, 1, 1. 
lucundltas. -tfitis, f. charm, 
agreeuhlcness, amiabiliti/, 
22, 84; 27, 101. 
lucuadus, -a, -uin, adj. plea- 
sant, 1.3, 47, etc. 
ludicium, -ii, n. judgment, ex- 
amination, 25, 92! 
iudlco, -are, -avi, -atum, v. a. 
and n. to judge, adjudge, 2, 
7; form judgment, 22,85; 
sit as judge. 

lungo, -ere, -nxi, -nctnm, 3 v. 
a. to join. 

lurglum, -i, n. strife, a quar- 
rel, 21, 78. 

ius, -ris, n. law, right; claims, 

17, 63. meo lure, 9, 32, in 
virtue of my privilege, i.e. 
as I have a right to do; lus 

civile, jurisprudence, 2, 6. 
luslurandum, iurisiuruudi, n. 

an oath, 11, 39. 
lustltla, -ae, (.justice, 1,1, etc. 
lustus, -a, -um, ed]. just, fair ; 
comp, lustlor, super!, lus- 
tlaslmus. 

luvo, -are, idvi, iutum, 1 v. a. 
to please, to help, to assist. 

11, 36. 

labefacto, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 
V. a. to shake, to make to 
totter, 10, 34. 

labes, -is, f. stain, disgrace, 
corruption, 12, 41. 
labor, -oris, m. labour, toil 

9—2 
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labor, lapsus, 3 dep. v. n. 
to slipt ^0 io descend 
down, 12, 41. 

laboro, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 

n. to lahouTf 15, 55. 
lacrlma, -ae, f. a tear, 12, 41, 
etc. 

laetor, -ari, -afus, 1 v. n. to he 
rejoiced, rejoice, exult, 4, 14, 
etc. 

laetus, -a, -urn, adj. glad, joy> 
fill. 

latus, -eris, n. a side, 1, 1. 
laudabilis, -e, adj. worthy of 
praise, laudable, 7, 23. 
laudo, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. a. 

to praise, 2, 10, etc. 
laus, laudis, f. praise; plur. 

reputation, 26, 98. 
laute, adv. splendidly, richly; 
comp, lautius, euperl. lau- 
tissime, 26, 99. 
lazus, -a, -um, adj. loose; 
comp, laxlor, euperl. laxls- 
BimuB, 13, 45. 

Wffo, -ere, Icgi, lectum, 3 v. a. 
to read, 1, 4. 

WtIs, -e, adj. light, fickle, 
worthless, 17, 63, etc. ; in* 
sincere, 25, 91 ; comp, levior, 
euperl. le^sslmus. 

IfivUas, -atis, (.fickleness, in* 
sincerity, changefulness, 17, 
64; folly, 25, 93. 
levo, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. a. 
to lighten, to relieve of, to 
release, 20, 72. 

lex, legia, f. a law, 12, 40, 
41. 

Ubenter, adv. with pleasure, 
readily, 19, 68; 25, 96; 
comp, llbentlus, euperl. 11- 
bentlsslme. 


liber, -era, -erum, adj. free; 

a fret man, 24, 89. 
liber, -bri, m. a book, 1, 3. 
Ubfiralla, e, adj. liberal, boun* 
tifxd, 9, 31; comp, libera- 
lior, euperl. Uberallssimus, 
14, 51. 

liberalltas, -atis, f. liberality, 
bounty, generosity, 3, 11. 
liberaliter, adv. in a liberal 
manner, like a gentleman, 
respectably, 23, 86. 

UbSre, adv. freely, candidly, 
13, 44, etc. 

lib&ro. -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. a. 

to set free, 12, 42. 
llbet, ere, libuit or libitum 
est, 2 V. n. impers. it pleases, 
12, 41. 

libido, -Inis, f. lust, licentious 
desires, licentiousness, 5, 19, 
etc. 

llcentia, -ae, f. licence, unre- 
strained liberty, 22, 83. 
licet, -ere, liouit or Ucltum est, 
2 V. n. impers. it is allowed, 
it is lawful, one may, 1, 1, 
etc.; adv. although, 20, 73. 
Utlgo, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. n. 

to quarrel, 26, 99. 
loco, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. a. 

to place, 12, 40. 
locus, -i, m. nom. plur. -i or -a, 
place, 6, 22; position, 12, 
40; birth, rank, 25, 94; 
room, 26, 97; case, 13, 47; 
subject, topic, 13, 46. 
longe, adv. afar; far, a long 
way; o( degree, by far, far, 
veiy, greatly : comp, longi- 
UB, 10, 84, further. 
loquor, -i, locutus, 3 dep. v. o. 
and n. to speak, to say. 
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lubenter, or libenter, adv. with 
pleasure^ willingly ^ 24, 89. 
lumen, -inis, n. lights 8, 27, 
etc. 

maereo, -ere, 2 v. n. and a. to 
grievCf to grieve for. 
maeror, ‘Oris, m. grief, 3, 11. 
maestitia, ae, 1 sadneas, grief, 
soirow, 2, 8. 

magrls, adv. more, rather. 
magflatratus, -Os, m. a magiS’ 
trate; the office of magis- 
trate, magistracy, civil office, 
17, C3. 

magnificentla, -ae, f. magnifi- 
cence, 6, 21, 

magnlflcus, -a, -um, adj. mag- 
nificent, grand, 9, 32. 
magnltUdo, 'Inis, f. size, great 
amount, extent, greatness, 9, 
29, etc. 

magrnus, -a, -um, adj. great, 
important ; comp, maior, 
auperl. maximus, 19, 70, 
in its fullest extent, 
malestaa, -gtis, f. majesty, dig- 
nity, 26, 96. 

malores, -urn, m. pi. ancestcrrs, 
2, 13. 

mdlSdlctum, > 1 , n. abusive lan- 
guage, harsh words, 21, 78. 
malltla, -ae, f. ill-feeling, ill- 
will, malice, 13, 47. 
malo, malle, malui, irreg. v. n. 
and a. to prefer, to wish in 
prefererwe, choose, 17, 63. 
malum, -i, n. an eviU 
malus, -a, -nm, adj. evil, bad; 
malae res, 17, 64, misfor- 
tunes, adversity. 
mando, -are, -avi, -atum , 1 v. a. 
to entmzst, to commit. 
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maneo, -ere, -nsi, -nsum, 2 v. 
n. to remain. 

manus, -us, f. a hand; est in 
manibus, 25, 96, it is in 
everyone's hands, is publish- 
ed; babul in manlbus, 27, 
102, came into contact with; 
dare manus, 26, 99, to own 
oneself beaten, give in, 
mater, -tris, f. a mother. 
maxlme, adv. used as superl. 
of magnopere, chiefly, most, 
very, especially, best. 
mecum, for cum me, with 
me. 

medlclna, -ae, f . a cure, medi- 
cine, 3, 10. 

mediocrls, -e, adj. moderate, 
middling, ordinary, 6, 22, 
etc. 

medius, -a, -um, adj. middle, 
midst, 22, 85. 

melior, adj. used as comp, of 
bonus, better, 2, 6, etc. 
mfiminl, -isse, no pres, or im- 
perf., 3 defect, v. a. to re- 
member, 27, 104, etc. 
memorabllis, -e, adj. memo- 
rable, worth relating. 
memoria, -ae, f. memory, 1, 
1, etc.; remembrance, 27, 
102, etc. 

memOrlter, adv. /romwiemorj/, 
with good memory, 1, 1. 
mensls, -is, m. a month. 
mentlo, -onis, f. mention, 4, 
16 ; 19, 67 ; ea mentlo, 1, 3, 
mention of that subject. 
mentior, -iri, -Itus, 4 dep. v. a. 
and n. to lie, to counterfeit, 
26, 98. 

mercea, -edis, f. pay, reward, 
9, 31, etc. 
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mereor, -eri, -Itus, 2 dep. v. a. 

to desei-ve, 9, 32, etc. 
merltiun, -i, n. good service, 
henejit, 8, 20. 

metlor, -iri, -itus, 4 v. a. to 
measure, C, 21. 

metuo, -ere, -ui, -utum, 3 v. n. 
and a. to fear. 

meus, -a, -urn, adj. my, viine, 
of me. 

miles, -itis, m. a soldier, 26, 
98. 

militia, -ae, f. viilitai'y senice, 
service abroad, 4, 15; 27, 
103; mlUtiae, locative, on 
service, abroad, opposed to 
domi, 14, 51. 

minima, superl. adv. least, by 
no means, not at all, 2, 11, 
eto. (minimus) 
minimus, -a, -um, adj. used 
as superl. of parvus, least, 
smallest, most trifling, mini- 
mum, followed by gen., the 
least, 13, 46. 

minister, -tri, ra. minister, ser- 
vant, 10, 35. 

minor, -us, adj. used as comp, 
of parvus, less, smaller; m. 
natu, 9, 32, younger. 
minus, comp. adv. too little, 
almost equivalent to not, 7, 
23; 16, 60. (minor) 
mlrablUs, -e, adj. wonderful; 
astonishing, in bad sense, 
13, 45. 

miror, -ari, -atus, 1 depon. v. 
a. and n. to wonder at, to 
wonder, to be surprised, 15, 
54. 

mlrus, -a, -urn, &d}. wonderful, 
astonishing, strange, 9, 29, 
eto. 


misceo, -ere, -cui, raixtom, 
2 V. a. to mix, 21, 81. 
moderate, adv. with modera- 
tion, temperately, 2, 8, etc. 
modestus, -a, -um, adj. tem- 
perate, well-conducted, law- 
abiding, 13, 47. 
mddlus, -i, m. a pech, a mea- 
sure containing sixteen sex- 
tarii, 19, 67. 

m5d6, adv. lately, just note, 
just, 5, 19, etc.; only, 20, 
70; 25, 93. 

modus, -i, m. manner, 8, 
28. 

moleste, adv. with trouble, with 
offence, 24, 90. 

molestia, -ae, f. troublesome- 
ness, sorrow, trouble, annoy- 
ance, 13, 48, etc. 
molestus, -a, -um, adj. trouble- 
some, offensive, dangerous, 
6, 22; 13, 45, eto. 
mollis, -e, adj. soft, unmanly, 
sentimental, 20, 75. 
moneo, -ere, -ui, -itum, 2v. a. 
to advise, to warn, to ad- 
monish, 13, 44; 24, 88. 
monltio, -onis, f. admonition, 
advice, 24, 89. 

montuosus,-a, -um,adj. moun- 
tainous, 19, 68. 
morior, -i, mortuus sum, dcp. 

V. n. to die. 
mors, -rtis, f. death. 
mortSIiB,-e, B.dj. mortal, perish- 
able, 5, 18. 

mortuus, -a, -um, adj. dead, 7, 
23. 

mos, moris, m. a custom, man- 
ner; mores, -um, manners, 
15, 54; character, 2, 6. 
motus, -us, m. motion, move- 
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ment, 9,29, etc.; inclination^ 
emotion, IS, 48. 
mdveo, -ere, movi, in5tum, 2 
V. a. to move, to affect, shift, 
touch, 3, 10, etc. 
miUlerctU^ -ae, f. dimin. of 
znulier, a young woman; a 
weak woman ; a mere woman, 
i.e. as weaker than man, 
13, 40. 

multiplex, -plicis, adj. mani^ 
fold, 24, 88; intricate, tor^ 
tuous, deceitful, 18, 05. 
multittldo, -inis, f. a number, 
the multitude, the common 
people, 12,41; 14, 60. 
multum, adv. mucA, very, 1, 2. 
multuB, -a, -urn, adj. many, 
much; multo, by far, by 
much, 

mundus, -i, m. the world, the 
universe, 7, 24, etc. 
munlo, -ire, -ivi or -ii, -itum, 
4 V. a. to fortify, to entrench, 
0, 30. 

munus, -Sris, n. a gift, a duty, 
a task, 2, 7; 6, 22; 19,07. 
muto, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 y. a. 
to change. 

mUttlUB, -a, -um, adj. inter- 
changeable, mutual, 6, 22. 

nam or namque, conj. for. 
nanclficor, -i, nactus and 
nanctuB, 3 dep. v. a. to catch, 
to obtain, to find, 8, 27. 
nans, -ntis, port, of no as adj. 
swimming, living in the 
water, opposed to yolucer, 
21, 81. 

narro, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 y. a. 

to Tiarraftf, to tell, 1, 1, etc. 
nascor, -i, natus, 3 y. n. to be 


born, to come into existence, 
5, 19, etc. 

natura, -ae, f. nature, natural 
ability, 2, Q’, return n., 7,23, 
24, the constitution of things, 
i.e. nature, the universe. 
natfiralis, -e, adj. of nature, 
natural, 21, 80. 
natus, -i, m. a son, child, 
natu only in abl. sing., m. by 
birth, age, 9, 32. 
ne, adv. and conj. not, in order 
tluxt not, that not, lest, in 
final clauses, 12, 43; ne... 
quidem, Tiot even, 2, 10; 5, 
18; not. ..either, 9, 30; pro- 
hibitive, do not. 

-nb, interrog. enclitic, 
nec, see neque. 
necessarius, -a, -um, adj. ne- 
cessary, 14, 60; 21, 70, etc.; 
closely connected; near and 
dear, 20, 74. 

necesse, neut. adj. necessary, 
4, 10, etc. 

necessitfido, -ini8,f. a close tie, 
union, bond, 19, 71. 
neco, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. a. 
to kill, 7, 24. 

uefarius, -a, -um, adj. wicked, 
unprincipled, 11, 37. 
nefas, n. iudeclin. wrong, im- 
piety, 11, 39. 

neglSgens, -ntis, adj. careless, 
17, 62. 

neglegentla, -ae, f, negligence, 
neglect, 22, 86. 

negl6go, -ere, -exi, -ectum, 8 v. 
a. to neglect, to disregard, 
17, 61. 

nego, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. a. 
and n. to deny, 3, 10, etc. ; 
to say * No *, 26, 93. 
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neg-otiiim, -i, n. business, 23, 

86 . 

nemo, -inem (for gen. nulliue 
and abl. uullo and nulla 
are used), m. and f. no one, 
1, 5, etc.; mortalis nemo, 
5, 18, no mortal. 
nequa, 21, 78, lest in any way. 
nequaquam, adv. by no mearis, 
19, 69. 

neque or nec, conj. nor, and 
not; RenMeenim, for indeed 
...not. 

nequeo, -ire, -ivi, -Unm, 4 v. n. 

to be unable, 21, 90. 
nesclo, -ire, -ivi or ii, -Itum, 4 
V. a. and n. to be ignorant of, 
to he ignorant, 15,55; nesclo 
quomodo or quo pacto, 
somehow or other, 1, 4; 23, 
87; 21, 88; 21, 89; 26, 100; 
nesclo quls, some one or 
other, a certain, 23, 87. 
neuter, -tra, -trum, gen. -trins, 
adj. neither of two, neither 
one nor the other, 15, 53. 
neve or neu, neg. particle, and 
not, or not, 21, 78. 
nThTi and nil, n. indecl. no- 
thing. 

nUiUum, -i, n. nothing. 
nimlrum, adv. doubtless, of 
course, unquestionably, 7, 23 ; 
15, 52. 

nlmls, adv. too much, too. 
nimius, -a, -urn, adj. excessive, 
too much, 13, 45. 
nisi, conj. disjunct, unless. 
no, -are, -avi, 1 v. n. to swim. 
noceo, -ere, -ui, Itum, 2 v. n. 
to hurt, 26, 97. 

nSduB, -i, m. a knot, bond, 14, 
61. 


nolo, nolle, nolui, 3 irreg. v. n. 
and a. to be unwilling, not 
to wish, to refuse, 10, 35. 
nomen, -Inis, n. a naine, a 
term, 5, 18; meo nomine, 
on my account, 21, 77 ; cp. 
25, 91. 

ndmlno, -are, -avi, -atom, 1 v. 
a. to name, to quote; to 
mention, 4, 15; to call by 
name, 8, 26, etc. 
non, adv. not. 

Nonae, -arum, f. plnr. Nones, 
i.e. the 5th day of the Homan 
month, except in March, 
May, July, and October, in 
which they are the 7tb ; 2, 7. 
nonne, is it not} interrog. par- 
ticle expecting aihrmative 
answer. 

nonnuUuB,' -a, -nm, adj. not 
none, some, 9, 30. 
nonnunqnam, adv. not never, 
i.e. sometimes, 21, 76. 
norma, -ae, f. rule, standard, 
5, 18. 

nos, we, see ego. 
nosco, -ere, novi, notum, 3 v. 
a. to learn; perf. I knoiv ; 
notus, well known; norunt 
=noverunt, 21, 79. 
nosmet, see egomet, we our- 
selves, 16, 66. 

noster, -tra, -trum, poss. pron. 
our. 

nota, -ae, f. a mark, 17, 62. 
noto, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. a. 

to mark; to brand, 25, 91. 
novltas, -atis, f. newness, no- 
velty, 19, 68. 

novus, -a, -um, adj. new, re- 
cently established, 11, 37, 
eto. 
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nullus, -a, •um, adj. none, no; 

subst. no one; see nemo, 
num, (1) interrog. partic. ex- 
pecting negative answer, 
11, 3C; (2) introd. depend- 
ent question, t/, 19, 67. 
numSro, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 
V. a. to countf 6, 21. 
niunerus, -i, m. a number ^ 2, 7 ; 
11, 38. 

nnnc, adv. now, 
nunquam, adv. never, 
nuper, adv. lately. 
nusquam, adv. nowhere, C, 21. 
nutrix, icis, f. a nurse, 20, 74. 
nutus, -us, m. a nod, 25, 93. 

Ob, prep, with aco. on account 
of, 

obeo, -ire, -ivi or -li, -itum, 4 
V. a. to undertake ; observe, 
keep engagement, perform 
duty. 

oblurgatio, -onis, f. reproof, 
24, 89. 

oblurgo, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 
y. a. to reprove, to scold, 24, 
90, etc. 

oblectatlo, -onis, f. delight, 
pleasure, 27, 103. 
obBctlro, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 
V. a. to darken, to obscure, 
to cast into the shade, 17, 
63. 

obsctlrus, -a, -um, adj. dark; 
unintelligible, difficult to 
understand, 5, 18. 
obsequlum, -i, n. compliance, 
obsequiousness, 24, 89. 
obsfiquor, -i, secutus, 3 dep. 
y. n. followed by dat. to be 
comph'anf, to obey, 10, 35. 
observe, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 


v. a. to notice, to observe, to 
watch, 16, 58; to yay at~ 
tention or court to, 8, 26. 
obslsto, -ere, -stiti, -stitum, 3 
y. n. to oppose, to set oneself 
against, to resist, 8, 26. 
obsurdesco, -ere, -rdui, 3 y. 
incep. n. to become deaf, to 
turn a deaf ear to, 24, 88. 
occldo, -ere, -idi, -asum, 3 v.n. 

to fall, to peHsh, 27, 104. 
occulto, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 
y. freq. a. to keep hidden, 
to conceal, 18, 65. 
occultUB, -a, -nm, part, of 
occulo as adj. hidden, secret, 
26, 99. 

ocedpo, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 
a. to seize, with the idea of 
surprise, 12, 40. 
fictUus, -i, m. an eye, 11, 38, etc. 
Odl, -isse, no pres, or imperf. 
def. y. a. to hate, 8, 28 ; 
fut. part, osurus, 16, 59. 
ftdlosus, -a, -um, adj. hateful, 
20, 71. 

Odium, -i, n. hatred, ill will, 
aniTTiosity, 1, 2, etc. 
offendo, -ere, -ndi, -nsum, 3 
y. a. to cause offence to, to 
annoy, 27, 103. 
offenslo, -onis, f. the feeling of 
offence, indignation, 21, 77; 
the chance of giving offence, 
24, 88; that which causes 
such feeling, an offence, 22, 
85. 

offOro, -rre, obtuli, oblatum, 
3 y. a. to offer, to bring up 
against, 18, 65. 
offldose, ady. kindly, in a way 
that involves kind service, 
with kindness, 20, 71. 
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ofQclum, -i, n. a duty, an act of 
kindness, kind service, kind 
office, 2, 8, etc. ; service, 
function, 7, 24. 
omitto, -ere, -isi, -issum, 3 v. 
a. to omit. 

omnino, aclv. altogether, cer- 
tainhj ; as a general rule, 
speaking generally, 20, 74; 
21, 78; to he sure, 26, 98; 
downright, 25, 93; with 
negatives, not at all. 
omnia, -e, adj. all, every. 
dpdra, -ae, f. pains, labour, 14, 
51; dare operam, to devcte 
attention to, to take pains 
or care, 21, 78, etc. 
opinio, -onis, f. opinion, be- 
lief; belief that one pos- 
sesses, 26, 98. 

oplnor, -ari, -atus, 1 dep. y. n. 
to think, to opine, 14, 50, 
etc. 

oportet, -ere, -uit, impers. v. 
it is right, it behoves one, fol- 
lowed by accns. and infin. 
12, 40. etc., by subj. 18, 60. 
opportunltas, -tatis, f. con- 
veniency, advantage, 6, 21. 
opportdnus, -a, -um, adj. con- 
venient, suitable, suited to. 
opprimo, -ere, -essi, -essum, 3 
V. a. to crush, to oveipower 
by violence, smother with 
violence, 21, 78. 

[ops,] opis, f. not in nom. and 
dat. sing, help; opes, -um, 
wealth, power, means, in- 
fluence, 6, 22, etc. 
optlme, adv. used as snperl. 
of bene, best, in the best 
way, 4, 15 ; 26, 98. 
optimus, a, um, adj. used as 


superl. of bonus, best, most 
excellent. 

opto, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. a. 
to wish, to choose, to long 
for, 2, 11, etc. 

opulentus, -a, -urn, adj. weal- 
thy, rich, 13, 46. 
opus, -eris, n. work, deed, 
task; opposed to verbum as 
(fyyov to X^yos, 20, 72; need, 
necessity; opus est, it is ad- 
visable or profitable, 14, 51. 
orachliuQ, -i, n. an oracle, the 
answer of an oracle. 
oratio, -onis, f. a speech, an 
oration, discourse, 1, 25, 
etc. 

orbis, -is, m.acircle, the world. 
orbo, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 y. a. 
to deprive of, to bereave, 3, 
10; 27, 104. 

ordo, Inis, m. order, rank, 19, 
69. 

orlor, -iri, ortus, 4 dep. y. n. 
to rise, to arise, to begin, to 
take its origin, 1, 5, etc. 
omamentum, -i, r\. adornment, 
ornament, 22, 82. 
ortus, -us, m. a rising, birth, 
origin, 9, 29, etc. 
os, oris, n. a face, a mouth; 
in ore esse, 1, 2, to be in 
the mouths or on the lips of. 
ostendo, -ere, -ndi, -nsum 
and -ntum, 3 y. a. to point 
out, to show, 25, 97. 
ostentatio, -onis, f. ashowing- 
off, ostentation, display, 23, 

86 . 

osurus ; see odi. 

otlosus, -a, -um.adj. at leisure, 

4, 16; in a private station, 

23, 86; otiosum tempus, 27, 
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104, time of leisure from 
public business. 
ovla, -is, f. a sheep, 17, C2. 

pactum, -i, n. a way, a method, 
2, 7; 6, 20; 26, 100; nescio 
quo pacto, somehow or other, 
1, 4, etc. (paciscor) 
paedagSgus, i, m. a slave to 
attend upon children, a tutor, 
20, 74, (7rai5a7t«ry6j) 
paene, adv. almost, 3, 11; 17, 
64, etc. 

par, paiis, n. a pair, 4, 15; 

18, 65. 

par, paris, adj. equal, 9, 32 ; 
right, fair, 22, 82; on a 
level with, equal to, 19, 69. 
p^sltus, -i, m. a needy 
hanger-on, a parasite, a 
flatterer, 27, 98, (7rapd<rtros 
lit. dinner-guest) 
parituB, -a, -um, part, of paro 
as adj. ready, 26, 98. 
p&rens, -ntis, m. and t a pa- 
rent, 8, 27, etc. 

pareo, -ere, -ui, -Itum, 2 v. n. 

to obey, 11, 37, etc. 
parlo, -ire, peperi, partum, 3 
V. a. to beget, to produce, 5, 

19, etc. 

parlter, adv. equally, exactly, 
16, 66. 

paro, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. a. 
to prepare, to obtain, to gain, 
to procure; paratus, Bee 
above. 

pars, -rtis, f. a part, some; a 
side, 17, 63 ; partes, a party, 
21, 77 : ex allqua parte, in 
some degree, to some extent, 
partly, 17, 63; 23, 86; ex 
omul parte, 21, 79, in every 


respect; ex altera parte, 17, 

63, on the other side. 
partim, adv. partly, 13, 45. 
partlor, -iri, -titus, 4 dep.v. a. 
to share, to divide, to take 
one's share in, 6, 22. 
partdrio, -ire, -ivi or -li, 4 
desid. V. n. fo desire to bring 
forth, to be in travail, 13,45, 
param, adv. not sufficiently, 
not, too little, 20, 75; subst. 
indecl. n. not enough, 
parumper, adv. for a short 
tune. 

parvus, -a, -um, adj. small, 
little, 

pastor, -oris, m. a shepherd, 
19, 70. 

patefaclo, -ere, -feci, -factum, 3 
V. a. to lay open, to open, to 
disclose, 26, 97. 
pateo, -ere, -ui, 2 v. n. fo lie 
open, to be plaijt, to be ad* 
missible, 4, 13; 22, 83. 
pater, -tris, m. a father ; pa- 
tres conscript!, 2, 12, the 
Senate. 

patienter, adv. patiently, 25, 

patlor, -i, passus, 3 dep. v. 
a. to suffer, to allow, to sub- 
mit to. 

patrla, -ae, f. a fatherland, 
countiy, 11, 36. 
patrdnus, -i, m. a patron, an 
advocate, a defender, 7, 25, 
paucus, -a, -um, adj. few. 
paulum, adv. a little; paulo, 
by a little, a little while, 13, 
46; 21, 77. 
pax, -cis, f. peace, 
peccatum, -i, n. a sin, an 
error, a fault, 11, 37, etc. 
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pecco, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 

n. to eiTt to sUi. 
pectus, -oris, n. tlie breast, 26, 
97. 

pecunla, -ae, f. money, 9, 34 ; 

sum of money, 17, 03. 
pScus, -udis, f. a sheep, an 
animal, a beast, 9, 32, etc. 
pello, -ere, pepuli, pulsum, 3 
V. a. to drive out. 
penurla, -ae, {.poverty, penury, 
dearth, scarcity, 17, 62. 
per, prep, with acc. through, 
by means of, by; per se, 21, 
80, in itself. 

perclplo, -ere, -epi, -eptum, 3 
V. a. to perceive, 7, 23; to 
obtain, 8, 26. 

perdfleo, -ere, -uxi, -uctum, 3 
V. a. to keep up, to extend, 
10, 34; to bring through to, 

20, 73. 

peregrlnatlo, -onis, f. a travel- 
ling, a tour, 27, 103. 
peregTinus, -i, m. a foreigner, 
a stranger, 5, 19. 
perfectus, -a, -um, part, of 
perficio as adj. perfect, fault- 
less, full-grown, 2, 6,22; 

21, 79, etc. 

pergo, -6re, perrexi, perrec- 
turn, 3 V. n. to go on, to pro- 
ceed, 9, 32. 

pergratus, -a, -um, adv. very 
pleasant, venj welcome, 4, 
16. 

perlcUtor, -ari, -atus, 1 dep. 
V. a. to test, to make trial 
of: past partio. perlcUta- 
tus, in pass, sense, 17, 63 n. 
perlciUum, -i, n. danger, risk, 
7, 24. 

permaneo, -ere, -nsi, -nsum, 


2 V. n. to remain, to he per- 
manent, 7, 23, etc. 

permultus, -a, -um, adj. very 
many, 23, 86. 

pernicies, -ei, f. mischief, de- 
struction, 12, 41. 
pemlclosus, -a, -um, adj. de- 
structive, mischievous, 22, 
83, etc. 

perpaucus, -a, -um, adj. very 
few, 4, 14. 

perpendo, -ere, -ndi, -ensum, 

3 V. n. to depend for exist- 
ence on, 26, 97. 

persaepe, adv. very often, 20, 
75. 

persSquor, -sequi, -seoutus, 3 
dep.v.a. to follow after, pur- 
sue; to prove, conclude, 13, 
45. 

pers6vSro, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 
V. n. to persist, to persevere, 
to maintain, 7, 24. 
persolvo, -5re, -vi, -solutum, 

3 V. a. to pay in full, 11, 
37. 

persona, -ae, f. prop, a mask, 
then person represented, 
character in play, 1, 4 ; 25, 
93; 26, 100. 

persplcio, -ere, -exi, -ectum, 

3 V. a. to see clearly, to per- 
ceive, 5, 19, etc. 
perstringo, -ere, -nxi, -ictum, 

3 V. a. to touch upon, to 
treat, 13, 46. 

perterreo, -ere, -ui, -ritum, 2 
V. a. to frighten thoroughly, 
11. 37. 

pertlneo, -ere, -nui, -tentum, 

2 V. n. to belong, to pertain, 

2, 13; 18, 65. 

pervfinlo, -ire, -eni, -entum, 
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4 V. n. fo arrivCy to coine to, 
14, 60; 22, 83; 27, 101; 
perv. ad, 22, 83, to reach, 
attain to. 

perverse, adv. perversely, 22, 
82. 

pestls, ’is, f. a pest, a destruc^ 
tion, 10,34; bane, 25, 91. 
peto, -ere, -tii or -tivi, -tltum, 

3 V. a. to seek, to require, 
to ask, to enquire; to be a 
candidate for, 3, 11. 
pletas, -tatis, f. dutiful affec- 
tion, filial affection, natu- 
ralfeeling, piety, 3, 11. 
pila, -ae, f. a ball, the ganu of 
ball, 20, 74. 

pinguls, -e, adj. fat, crass, 
stupid; plngul Minerva, 5, 
19, with our poor mother 
wit. 

placeo, -ore, -cai, •citum, 2 
V. n. and a. to please; im- 
pers. placet, 11, 36, it 
pleases ; opinions are en* 
tertained that, 13, 45. 
plane, adv. plainly, entirely, 
27, 104. 

plaudo, -6re, -si, -sum, 3 v. n. 
to applaud, to clap the hands, 
7, 24. 

plebs, plobis, f. the people, the 
Plebs, 1, 2, etc. 
plecto, -Sre, 3 v. a. to punish; 
pass. 22, 85, we suffer, are 
losers. (ttXijttw) 
plenus, -a, -um, adj. full. 
plerlque, -aeque, -aque, adj. 

very many, most, 3, 10, etc. 
plerumque, adv. for the most 
part, generally, 15, 63. 
plurlmum, superl. adv. most, 
very greatly, vei-y much; 


pi. posse, 15, 55, to be most 
influential. 

pltlrimus, -a, -nm, adj. used 
as superl. of multus, the 
greatest number, most, very 
many, the greater part or 
share of. 

plus, -uris used as comp, of 
multus, in sing. adj. subs. 
more, and adv. = magis, 13, 
48 ; plus vidlsse, 26, 99, to 
have had Iceener sight; in 
plur. plures, plura, subst. 
and adj. more persons, more, 
6 , 22 . 

poena, -ae, f. a penalty, pun- 
ishment, 11, 37. 

pono, -ere, -Ssui, -Ssitum, 3 
V. a. to place, to lay aside, 
to set before, 10, 33; positua 
In, founded on, relying on, 
made to rest on, depending 
on, 1, 4; 2, 7; 6, 20; 9, 30. 

pontlfez, icis, m. a priest, one 
of the College of Pontijices, 
1 , 1 » 

poptUdrls, -e, adj. fond of 
popularity, popular, 25, 95. 

pdpiilus, -i, m, a people, 12, 
41, etc. 

possesslo, -onis, f. possession, 
the act of possessing, 15, 
55, 

possum, potes, potest, posse, 
potui, irreg. v. n. to be able, 
I can; plurlmum posse, 15, 
55, to be most influential. 

post, prep, with acc. after, be- 
hind; Skdy . afterwards, later. 

posterltas, -atis, f. posterity, 
4, 15. 

posteruB, -a, -um, adj. coming 
after, future; posterl, pos- 
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terity^ 27, 102; In post©- 
rum, hereafter^ for the. 
future, 7, 23. 

postremo, adv. lastly, 23, 8G; 
25, 93. 

posttUatio, -onis, f. a demand- 
ing, a claim, 10, 35. 
postdlo, -are, -avi, -atura, 1 v. 
a. to demand, to expect, 2, 
9, etc. 

potens, -ntis, adj. powerful; 

potentior, 12, 42. 
potentla, -ae, f. power, influ- 
ence, 6, 20, etc. 
potestas, -atis, f. power, 17, 62 ; 
position of authonly, 17, 63; 
ojice, 15, 54. 

potior, -ius, comp. adj. pre- 
ferable, better, 5, 19. (potis) 
potlsslmum, siiperl. adv. es- 
pecially, above all things, 
in preference to all others, 
21, 79. (pote) 

potlus, compar. adv. rather, 
better, 3, 12, etc. (pote) 
praebeo, -ere, -ui, -Itum, 2 v. a. 
to hold out, to offer, to 
afford, to make, 11, 37. 
(prae. habeo) 

praecepSi “ipitis, adj. head- 
long, hurried, 24, 89, (prae. 
caput) 

praeceptum, -i, d. u precept, 
a rule, a maxim, 4, 13, 
etc. 

praeclplo, -ere, -epi, -eptum, 

3 v. a. to enjoin, to enforce 
by argument, 12, 42, etc., to 
give as a rule, 16, 60; to 
inculcate, 20, 75. 
praecliro, adv. admirably, 
splendidly, gloriously, 3, 11, 
etc. 


praeclaxus, -a, -um, adj. ad- 
mirable, splendid, 5, 17, etc. 
praecurro, -ere, -cucurri or 
-curri, -cursum, 3 v. a. to 
run before, to outstrip, to 
anticipate, to forestall, 17, 
62, etc. 

praedltus, -a, -niri, adj. en- 
dowed icith, possessed of, 
14, 49, etc. (do) 
praefSro, -rre, -tiUi, -latum, 3 
v. a. to prefer, 17, 63. 
praeltlceo, -ere, -uxi, 2 v. n. 
to shine before; v. a. to 
show a liyht before; spem 
p. hold up a liyht of hope, 
7, 23. 

praepSno, -ere, -osui, -Ssltum, 
3 v. a. to put before, to pre- 
fer, 6, 20. 

praepoBtSrus, -a, -um, adj. 
perverted, absurd, prepos- 
terous, 22, 85. 

praepOtens, -ntis, adj. very 
powerful, 6, 20, etc. 
praesSglo, -ire, -ivi, 4 v. a. to 
haveapresentimentof,^, 14. 
praesens, -ntis, adj. present, 
1, 3, etc. 

praesertlm, adv. especially, 
4, 15; 8, 26. 

praesldlum, -i, n. protection, 
15, 46. 

praestablUs, -e, adj. choice- 
worthy, excellent, comp. 
praestablUor, 27, 104. 
praestans, -ntis, partic. adj. 
excellent, eminent; superl. 
praestantlsBimus, 1, 1. 
praestantla, -ae, f. excellence, 
superiority, eminence, pre- 
eminence, 19, 70, etc. 
praesto, -are, -stiti, stitura, 
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1 V. a. to warrant, to show, 
17, 64; V. n. to be superior, 
with dat. 5, 19; 7, 23. 
praesto, adv. ready, at hand, 
6 , 22 . 

praesum, -esso, -fui, irreg. v. 
n. to be at the head of, to 
head, to lead, 11, 37. 
praeter. prep, with acc. except, 
beyond, 1, 4. 

praeterea, adv. beyond this, 
besides, 

praetSreo, -ire, -ivi or-ii, -itum , 
4 V. n. to pass away; v. a. to 
escape one. 

praetextus, -a, -um, part, 
of praetexo, with a woven 
border; togra praetexta, the 
toga with pttrp/c border, 10, 
83. 

praetor, -oris, m. a Praetor, 
one of the yearly magis- 
tratc3 appointed for the ad- 
ministration of justice. 25. 
96. 

precor, -ari, -atus, 1 dep. v. a. 
and n. to pray, to beseech, 
to leg for, 15, 57. 
pretloBUs, -a, -um, adj. pre- 
cious, costly, 15, 65. 
prldle, adv. the day before, 3,12. 
primo, adv. firstly, etc. 
primum, adv. at first, firstly, 
the first time. 

prlnceps, -cipis, adj. first, of 
jirimary importance, 8, 26. 
princlplum, -i, n. the begin- 
ning; principle, 6, 22, to 
begin with. 

prlus, comp. adv. earlier, 
sooner, before, 4, 15. 
prlv&tUB, -a, -um, adj. private, 
4, 15, etc. 


pro, prep, with abl. for, on 
behalf of , in place of. 
pro or prohl interj. in the 
name oft In 15, 52, with 
acc. 

prObltas, -tatis, f. honesty, 
moral worth, 8, 27, etc. 
proho, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 
a. to approve of, 5, 19 ; 7, 
27; 16, 56. 

procllve, adv. downwards, ra- 
pidly ; comp, proclivlus, 12, 
41. 

procUvls, -e, adj. lit. down 
hill, inclined; readily, 12, 
41 j comp, proclivlor, 18, 
66 . 

procul, adv. /ar off, from afar, 
to a distance, 24, 89. 
prodo, -ere, -didi, -ditum, 3 v. 

a. to hand down, 11, 39. 
profecto, adv. certainly, as- 
suredly, 1, 2, etc. 
proficlscor, -i, -fectus, 3 v. a. 
to set out, originate from, 9, 
29; 14, 51; profectus, 8, 
26, derived from. 
profiteor, -eri, -fessus, 2 dep. 
V. a. to profess, 5, 17; 10, 

35. 

profiiglo, -gre, -fugi, 3 v. n. 
to run away, to escape, 11, 

37. 

progrgdlor, -di, -eesus, 3 v. n. 
to advance, to proceed, 11, 

36. 

propg, adv. near, nearly; 
comp, propixis ; supcrl. 
proximo. 

propensus, -a, -um, adj. in- 
clined towards, disposed to; 
comp, propenslor, 9, 32. 
(propendeo) 
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propinqultas, -t^is, f. near- 
ness, relationship, 6, 19. 
propinquus, -a, -nm, adj. near, 
related, 5, 19 ; 19, 70 ; as 
subst. a relation. 
propono, -ere, -6sui, -osttum, 
3 V. a. to put forward, to 
propose, 17, 63 ; to set before 
oneself, 27, 102. 
proprlus, -a, -um, adj. oicn, 
peculiar, special; as subst. 
proprium, -ii, n. the essential 
characteristic, special at- 
tribute, 8, 26j 13,47; 25,91. 
propter, prep, with aco. on 
account of, 8, 26, etc. 
propterea, adv. therefore, on 
that account, 2, 6. 
prorsus, adv. absolutely, en- 
tirely, 16, 56. 

prosgquor, -i, -secutus, 3 dep. 
V. a. to accompany, to attend 
upon, 7, 23. 

prospgrus, -a, -um, adj. pro- 
sperous, 6, 22; 16, 24. 
prosp!clo, -6ro, -oxi, -ectum, 3 
V. a. to foresee. 

prosum, prodesse, prof lu, irreg. 
V. n. to be of advantage, to 
confer a benefit on, 1, 4. 
proveho, -6re, -vexi, -vectiim, 
3 V. a. carry forward ; pass. 
advance, 10, 34. 
proverbium, -h, n. a proverb, 

22, 85. _ . 

pro^deOt •vidi, •visudi> 
2 V. a. to foresee, 2, 6. 
provislo, * 0018 , f. foresight; 
method of prevention, safe- 
guard, 21, 78. 

proximo, adv. used as superl. 

of propius, nearest, 11, 38. 
proxlmus, -a, -am, adj. used 


as superl. of propior, near- 
est, last, 2, 7; as subst. 
proxlml, nearest connections 
by blood or friendship, 19, 
70. (prope) 

prudens, -entis, adj. experi- 
enced, wise; p. in lure, 2, 
6, skilled or leaimed in law. 
prudenter, adv. with practical 
wisdom, prudently ; with 
learning and skill, 1, 1, etc. 
prudeutia, -ae, f. . practical 
wisdom or knowledge, 1, 1, 


eto. 

publlcus, -a, -um, public, 
4, 13. 

puer, -cri, m. a hoy. 

pulcher, -chra, -chrum, adj. 
beautiful, noble, 8, 26 ; comp, 
pulchxior, superl. pulcher- 
rlmus, 15, 65. 

pulchrittldo, -dlnis, f. beauty. 

puto, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. a. 
to think upon, to think, to 
consider, to believe. 


quaero, -ere, quaosivi, quaesi- 
turn, 3 V. a. to seek, to en- 
quire, ask, ask questions 
about, examine, 2, 7, etc. 
quaestlo, -onis, f. a moot point, 
a question; an investigation, 
a court of enquiry, 11, 37. 
quails, -e, adj. sucAo^,* of what 
kind? howablel 7,25; tails 
...quails, such. ..as. 
quam, adv. how; after com- 
paratives t/ia/i; with super- 
latives as much as possible; 
pridle quam, 2, 12, the day 
before he..., 

quamobrem, wherefore, 8, 12, 
eto. 
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quamquam, conj. although, 
though as a fact, and yet, 1, 

quamvlB, adv. and conj. aU 
tltough, however much, how- 
ever, 5, 17 ; 10, 35 ; quam* 
vis mult^ 25, 91, as many 
as you wish. 

quando, adv. and conj. (1) in- 
terrog. when) (2) relat. at 
which time, (3) indef. after 
6i, ne, num, etc. at any time, 
7, 23; 16, 60; 19, 67. 
quantuB, -a, -urn, adj. Jiow 
great) as great as; tantus 
...quautus, as great... as ; 
quantl.at the priceatwhich; 
quanto, by how much, 21, 
81; quantum, how far, so 
far as, 5, 19. 

quapropter, adv. on which 
account, wherefore, 8, 27. 
quare, adv. wherefore. 
quasi, adv. as Oiough, as it 
were, 1, 3, etc. 

quatSnus, adv. as far as; how 
fart 11, 36; a point up to 
which, 17, Cl. 

quatuor, card. adj. indecl. 
four. 

•que, enclit. conj. and, see et; 
and so, 1, 1 fierique, etc.: 
cp. 6, 21; 13,44; 24, 28. 
quematoddum, adv. as, 4, 16. 
queo, -ire, -ivi or -ii, -Hum, 4 
V. n. to be able, I can. 
qudrella, -ae, f. a complaint, 
regret, 1, 2; 10, 35. 
queror, -i, questus, 3 dep. v. 

n. to complain, 17, 62. 
qul, quas, quod, gen. cuius, 
rel. pron. who, which, and 
he, etc. ; idoneus qul, 1, 4, 

e. c. 


suitable to ; quo magls, 
for which reason the more, 
23, 86; quictun, with whom, 
21, 77. 

qul, quae, quod, interrog. adj. 

who) which) what? 
qul, adv. old abl. of qui relat., 
how) in what way) 25, 92. 
quia, conj. because. 
qul-, quae-, quod-cunque, 
indef. pron. whosoever. 
quibuscum for cum quibus, 
with whom. 
quid, adv. why ) 
quldam, quaedam, quoddam, 
pron. a certain one, 19, 67; 
aliud quoddam, 7, 25, some- 
what different. 

quldem, adv. indeed, ne...qui- 
dem, not even, 8, 26; not 
either, 18, 65. 

qules, -etia, f. rest, sleep, 4, 14. 
quin, conj. hut that, lest, by 
which the less; adv. quin, 
19, 68, or quin etlam, nay 
more, moreover, 16, 59; 23, 
87. (qul. non) 
quinquennium, -i, n. a space 
of five years, 25, 96. 
qulntum, adv. for the fifth 
time. 

qulppe, conj. for, seeing that, 
since, 8, 28 ; qulppe qui, 20, 
99, since he. 

quls, q\ild, interr. pron, who) 
what) nesdo quls, see 
nescio. 

quls, quid, indef. pron. any 
one, eto. 

qulanam, quaenam, quldnam, 
interrog. pron.taAo/ which) 
what) 2, 7; 16, 69. 
qulsplam, quaeplam, quod* 

10 
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plam [quldpiam, subs.], in- 
def. pron. any onet anything, 
11, 39. 

qulsquam, quaequam, qulc« 
quam or quldquam, inclef, 
pron. any, any one, etc., 
2 , 6 . 

qulsque, quaeque, quidque, 
quicque or adj. quodque, 
indef. pron. whoever, each, 
every ; with superlatives, 
e.g. optimus qulsque, all 
the best men. 

qulsquls, quodquod, adj. or 
qulcquld, subst., whosoever, 
whatsoever, 8, 26, etc. 

qulvls, quaevls, quodvis, adj., 
quidvis, subst., indef. pron. 
loho or what you please, 
any you please, 10, 35, etc. 

quo, adv. whitherf to which 
place, 6, 22; in order that, 
16, 69. 

quoad, adv. as far as; as long 
as, 1, 1. 

quoclrca, adv. wherefore, on 
which account, 4, 14 j 7, 23, 
etc. 

quocum, for cum quo, icith 
whom. 

quod, adv. hecaxise, that, in 
that, the fact that, whereas; 
as far as, 27, 103 ; quod si, 
but if, 1, 23; 9,29; 10, 34. 

quomOdo, adv. in tohich way; 
in what a wayl 2, 9. 

quondam, adv. (1) formerly, 
(2) hereafter; at some time 
other than the present. 

quoniam, adv. since, 4, 16, 
etc. 

quoque, adv. also. 

quoquo, adv. whithersoever* 


quorsum, to what end? 12, 42/ 
(quo. versuml 

quot, adj. iudeclin. how many I 
17, 62 ; as many as. 
quum, see cum. 

rapax, -acis, adj. pro7ie to 
snatch or to appropriate, 
greedy; rapaclor, 14, 60. 
rarus, -a, -urn, adj. at wide 
intervals, rare, 18, 64. 
ratio, -onis, f. reason; method, 
8, 26; plan; terms, 27, 101; 
theory, 15, 52 ; a reckoning, 
balance, 16, 58; deliberate 
precaution, W, 89. 
reapse, adv. really, in reality, 
13, 47. (re. eap8e=ipsa) 
recens, -entis, adj. fresh, re* 
cent, 12, 41. 

reclplo, ‘Ore, *epi, -eptum, 3 
y. a. to take, to receive, to 
take in return, to accept, 8, 
26, etc. 

recordatlo, •onis, f. recollect 
tion, a recalling to mind, 4, 
15; 27, 104. 

recto, adj. rightly, 2, 8, etc. 
rectus, -a, -urn, adj. right. 
recflso, -are, -avi, >atum, 1 v. 

a. to refuse, 10, 35. 
red^Lmo, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 
V. a. fo love in return, 14, 49. 
reddo, -ere, reddidi, -Itum, 3 
V. a. to give back, to return, 
to repay, 8, 26, etc. 
redeo, -ire, -ivi or ii, dtum, 

4 V. n. to go back, to return. 
rfidltus, -us, m. a return, 4, 
13. 

redXlco, *5re, -uxi, -uctum. 3 
V. a. to lead hack, to bring 
hack, to escort home, 3, 12. 
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redundo, ‘are, -avi, •atum, 1 

V. n. to overJloWf to Jiood^ 
to spread^ 21, 76. 
ref^ro, -rre, rettuli, relatum, 3 
V. a. to bring back^ to refer^ 
9, 32; gratlam referre, 15, 
63, to make a return, 
rSfert, -rre, -tulit, v. d. ira* 
pers. it is to one*8 interest, 
it makes a difference; quid 
refert, what difference does 
it make? 8, 26. 

reficlo, -ere, -eci, -ectum, 3 v. 
a. to remakcy to re-elect^ 25, 
96. 

Tegno, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. n. 
to reign; to possese sovereign 
power, 12, 40. 

regmtuu, -i, n. royal power, 
11, 36, etc. 

relig^lo, -onis, f. religion, re- 
ligious reverence, 26, 98. 
reli^asua, -a, -um, adj. pious, 
reverential, reverent, 2, 13. 
reUquuB, -a, -um, adj. left, 
remaining, rest of, 2, 6. 
remlsslo, -ouia, f. relaxation, 
21, 76. 

remissus, -a, -um, part, of re- 
mitto as adj. relaxed, not 
strict; remlsslor, less un- 
bending, 18, 66. 
remitto, -Sre, -lei, -issum, 3v. 

a. to relax, to slacken, 13, 45. 
remdveo, -ere, -ovi, -otum, 2 
V. a, to put aside, to remove, 
to withdraw, to exclude, 9, 
82, etc. 

remuneratlo, -onis, f. a re- 
turn, a repayment, 14, 49. 
repello, -Sre, reppdli, repul- 
sum, 3 v. a. to repel, to re- 
but, to repudiate, 18, 65* 
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repents, adv. suddenly, with- 
out notice, 22, 86. 
reperlo, -ire, repperi, reper- 
tum, 4 V. a. to find. 
reposco, -ere, no perf. or sup. 

3 V. a. to demand hack, 32. 
reprSliendo, -ere, -ndi, -nsum, 
3 V. a. to catch at, to criti- 
cise, to blame, 16, 59. 
repUdlo, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 
V. a. to renounce, 13, 47 ; 13, 
48 j fo r^ect, 19, 68 ; to re* 
ject a law, 25, 96. 
repugrnanter, adv. with reluct- 
ance, unwillingly, 25, 91. 
repugno, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 
V. n. to he repugnant to, to 
militate against, 25, 92. 
requies, -etis, requiem, f. re- 
pose, rest, 27, 103. 
require, -Sre, -quisivi, -qnisi- 
tum, 3 V. a. to seek for, to 
require, 21, 81. 

res, -ei, f. a thing, circum- 
stance, affair, fact, business, 
4, 15, etc; subject; institu- 
tion, 6, 20; practice, 11, 38; 
measures, 12, 42; res fleta, 
7, 24, fiction; multamm re- 
rum nsus, 2, 6, manifold or 
wide experience; re, 7, 24, 
by their action; re, 25, 96, 
by its merits. 

resSco, -are, -cui, -ctum, 1 v. 

а. to cut back, to cut deep, 

б, 18. 

reslsto, -6re, -stiti, 3 v. n. to 
stand against, to resist, 12, 
41. 

respondeo, -ere, -ndi, -nsum, 
2 V. a. and n, to answer, to 
reply, 1, 6 ; 9, 32, etc. 
respublica, or res publlca, 

10—2 
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reipublicae, f. tlu Republic^ 
the state, the commonwealth, 
the business of the state, 3, 
11, the interests of the state, 
public avoirs, politics, 17j 
64, etc. 

restrlcte, adv. narrowly, meaiu 
ly, 16, 58. 

retineo, *ere, -nui, tentum, 2 
V. a. to hold back, to retain, 
to keep, 19, 70, etc. 
revoco, ‘are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 
a. to recall; to refer to, re- 
yard as affecting, 16, 69. 
rex, -egis, m. a king, 19, 70. 
rltus, -us, m. form, manner; 
rltu pecuduzu, like beasts, 9, 
32. 

rogatlo, onis, f. an asking, 
rogS-tus, us, m. only in abl. 
sing, in Cio. request, ask- 
ing, 1, 3. 

rogo, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. a. 
to ask, to ask for, 11, 39, 
etc. 

rursus or rursum, adv. again, 
back, 16, 69, etc. (reversus) 
rastlcatlo, -onis, f. a sojouim 
in the country, country life, 
27, 103. 

aacerdotlum, *i, n. the office 
of Priest, Priesthood, mem- 
bership of the College of 
Sacerdotes, 25, 96. 
saeotUum, -i, u. an age, 4, 15. 
saepe, adv. often; saepius, 
22, 84 ; too often, 1, 3 ; sae- 
pisslmd, 8, 26, etc. 
sal, salis, m. salt, 19, 67. 

Balds, -fltis, f. safety, salva- 
tion, 24, 90. 

sancio, -ire, -nxi, -nctum, 4 


V. a. to ratify, to pass a law, 
12, 40. 

sanctus, -a, -nm, adj. holy, 
religious, of pure character, 

11, 39. 

sane, adv. certainly, by all 
means, very, 6, 18 ; 17, 62. 
sapiens, -ntis, adj. wise; subs. 
a sage, a philosopher, 1, 1; 
5, 18, etc. 

saplentla, -ae, f. wisdom, phi- 
losophy, 2, 7, etc. 
sat and satis, adv. enough, 
sufficiently, or as n. subst. 
followed by gen., enough. 
Batietas, -tatis, f. satiety, 
weariness of, 19, 67. 
sazum, -i, n. a rock, 13, 48. 
scelua, -eris, n. wickedness, 
crime, 8, 27. 

scena, -ae, f. a stage, 26, 97. 

{cKyu-f}) 

sclo, -ire, -ivi, -itum, 4 v. a. 
to know; hand scio an, 6, 
20; 12, 43; 14, 61 , 1 rather 
think. 

scltus, -a, -nm, adj. knowing, 
clever, shrewd, 24, 90. 
scribo, -ere, -psi, -ptum, 3 v. a. 
to write; of book, to dedicate 
to, address to, 1, 4. 
se, sui, sibi, se, reflex, pron. of 
3rd pers., himself, herself, 
itself, themselves. 
secemo, -Sre, secrevi, secre- 
tum, 3 V. a. to separate, to 
distinguish, 25, 95. 
secum, for cum se, with him- 
self, etc. 

secundus, -a, -um, adj. lit. fol- 
lowing; second ; prosperous ; 

res secundae, 5, 17, pro- 
sperity, (sequor) 
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Eecurltas, •tatis, f. security^ 
freedom from danger or 
anxiety, 13, 45, eto. 
sScus, adv. differently, other- 
wiae, 9, 29. 

Bed, couj. hut. 

eSdeo, -ere, eedi, sessum, 2 
V. n. to ait. 

eSmel, adv. once, 12, 41. 
semper, adv. always. 
sempltemus, -a, -um, adj. 

everlaating, 4, 15, etc. 
senatus, -us, mu the senate, 
12, 41. 

senecttlB, tutis, f. old age, 1, 4. 
Bfinex, senis, adj. old, aged; 
ae subst. m. an old man; 
comp. adj. senior, 1, 1; 23, 
88, eto. 

sensus, U8,m. sensation, sense, 
feeling, 3, 2; 4, 14, etc.; 
pain, 3, 12. 

sententla, -ae, f. opinion; sen- 
timent, 1, 3; feelings, ideas; 
chief points of discussion, 1, 
3 ; decision, 16, 56. 
eentlo, -Ire, -nsi, -nsum, 4 v. 

а. to feel, to perceive, to 
think, be of opinion, 6, 17, 
etc. 

septem, num. adj. indcclin. 
seven. 

sequor, -i, sCcutus, 3 dep. v. a. 

to follow, to pursue. 
eermo, -onis, m. a discourse, 
speech, conversation; subject 
of talk, 1, 2j discussion, 
dialogue; use of language, 

б , 21 * 

sSro, adv. late, 3, 11. 
fierpo, -5re, -psi, -ptum, 3 v. 
n.to creep, to spread gradual- 
ly, 12,41; 23, 87. 


Bcnis, -a, -um, adj. late, too 
late. 

servlo, -ire, -ivi or -ii, Itnm, 4 
V. n. to be a slave, to he sub- 
servient to, with dat. 22, 82. 

servittls, -tiitis, f. slavery, ser- 
vitude, 12, 42. 

Bervo, -are, -avi, -atum, Iv. a. 
to preserve, to keep, 7, 25. 

Beu, see slve. 

sevezitas, -tatis, f. severity, 
harshness, austerity, serious- 
ness, 18, 66. 

sSveruB, -a, -um, severe, strict, 
25, 95. 

si, conj. if; Bln, hut if. 

bIc, adv. so, thus, in such a way. 

sicut, adv. as, as. 

BiduB, -eris, n. a constellation, 
23, 88. 

slgnlficatio, -onis, f. an indica- 
ting, a making evident, evi- 
dence, intimation, 9, 32; 14, 
48. 

slgmim, -i, n. a sign, a mark, 

17, 62. 

Bllvestrls, -e, adj. covered with 
forest, woody, 19, 68. 

s lml l l s, -e, adj. like, similar, 
with gen. or dat., 22, 82, eto. 

filmllittldo, -Inis, f. likeness, 
similarity, comparison, 10, 
33; 14, 50, etc. 

simplex, -Icia, adj. simple, 
simple minded, frank, open, 

18, 65. 

slmul, adv. at the same time, 
together. 

Blmnlatlo, -onis, f. simulation, 
pretence, affectation, 8, 26. 

BimtUo, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 
a. to pretend, to counterfeit, 
8, 26; 18, 65, eto. 
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sin, hut if, 4, 14. 
sincerus, -a, ‘Um, adj. sincere^ 
ioithout affectatioHt 25, 95. 
sine, prep, with abl., without. 
Blngull, -oe, -a, distiib. num. 

adj. one each^ C, 22. 
slno, -§re, sivi, situm, 3 v. a. 
to allow. 

Biquidem, conj. if indeed. 
slve or sou, conj. whether, or if. 
socer, -ori, m. a father-in-law, 
1, 1, etc. 

Bocifitas, 'atis, f. alliance, con- 
nection, union, communica- 
tion, association with, 5, 19; 
17, C4, etc. 

Bocius, -i, m. an ally, 3, 12 ; a 
companion, 

BOl, solis, m. the sun, 13, 46. 
solatium, -i, n. consolation, 3, 
10; 27, 104. 

Boleo, -ere, solltus, 2 v. n. to 
he wont, to he accustomed. 
BoUtarlus, -a, -urn, adj. soli- 
tary, isolated, 22, 83. 
sOlltUdo, -luis, f. solitude, 23, 
87. 

BoUlcitus, -a, 'Um, adj. anxiotts, 
careful, 13, 45, etc. 
fiSlum, adv. only. 
b51u 8, -a, -um, gen. boUus, adj. 
alone. 

BOrdIdua, -a, -um, adj. sordid, 
mean, 17, 63, 

Boror, .oris, f. a sister. 
epatium, -i, n. a space; a race- 
course; the right course, 12, 
40. 

Bpedes, -ei, f. appearance, 13, 

47 . 

specto, -are, -avi, *atuin, 1 v, 

а. to look at, to examine, 

б, 16; spectatus, -a, .um, 


proved, tried, of established 
reputation, 2, 9. 
sperno, -ere, sprevl, spretum, 
3 y. a. to despise. 
spero, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 
a. to hope, to hope for, 4, 15, 
etc. 

spes, -ei, f. hope, expectation, 
2, 11, etc. 

Bplendldus, -a, -um, adj. splen- 
did, 6, 22. 

stabllis, -e, adj. frm, stable, 
lasting, steady, 7, 23, etc. 
stablUtas, >tatis, f. stability, 
firmness, 18, 65, etc. 

Btatlm, adv. immediately, 21, 
76. 

Btatuo, -5re, -ui, -utum, 3 v. 
a. to settle, to determine, 11, 
38, etc. 

Btlrps, -rpis, f. a stock, a race, 
19, 70. 

Bto, stare, steti, statum, 1 v. 
n. to stand, to stand up, 7, 
24; to he permanent, 7, 23. 
Btudeo, -^e, .ui, 2 v. n. to 
study, to pay attention, to 
make it one's study, 1, 1. 
Btudiase, adv. diligently, eager- 
ly, 26, 99. 

Btudlfisus, -a, -um, adj. stu- 
dious, eager, fond of, 20, 
74. 

Btudium, -i, n. study, pursuit; 
pleasure, 2, 6, etc.; eager- 
ness, desire, 8, 26; zeal; de- 
votion to, fondness for; tastes, 
20, 74; personal affection, 

9, 29, etc, 

Btultus, .a, -um, adj. foolish, 
26, 99; comp, stultlor, 15, 
65. 

suadeo, -ere, -asi, .asum, 2 v. 
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a. to adviUt to persuade^ IS, 
44. 


suavls, -e, adj. pleasant to the 
smell^pleasant, sweet, 19, 67. 
snaYltas, -tatis, f. pleasant- 
ness, sweetness, suavity, 18, 
66 . 


sul), prep, with aco. and abl. 

under; of time, before. 
suhdlfricXlls, >6, adj. somewhat 
difficult, 19, 67. 
subeo, -ire, -ii, -Hum, 4 v. n. 
and a. to come or go under; 
to undergo; risk, 24, 88. 
fihblto, adv. suddenly, without 
preparation, 5, 17, etc. 
subl^vo, -are, -avi, -atum, I 
V. a. to sustain, 24, 88. 
aubmitto, -Sre, -isi, -issTim, 3 
V. a. to lower; a. ee, to con- 
descend, 20, 72. 

BUbterf&glo, -^e, -Qgi, 3 v. a. 
to avoid, to escape, 10, 35; 
20, 72. 

BiibtUiua, adv. oomp. of aub- 
tiliter, somewhat minutely, 
more exactly or minutely, 2, 
7; 6, 17. 

siifCrSlglum, -i, n. avote, 25,96. 
Bui, Be, albl, reflex, pron. of 
3rd pers. him, her, them 
•selves. 

Bum, es, est, ease, fui, futuma, 
V. D. to be, to exist, 

Bummus, -a, -um, adj. auperl. 
of Buperua, highest, most ex- 
cellent, 2, 8, etc., most com- 
plete, 6, 20; last; most per- 
fect, fullest, 4, 16; of hope 
most sanguine. 

■nmo, -gre, -mpsi, -mptum, 8 
V. a. to take, to assume, 1, 1, 

etc. 


supeUez, -ectllis, t. fui'niture, 
15, 55. 

super, adv. and prep, with 
acc. and abl. above, beyond; 
satis superque, 12, 45, 

enough and more than 
enough, 

superbla, -ae, £. pride, haugh- 
tiness, arrogance, 15, 54. 

superbus, -a, -um, adj. proud, 
haughty, arrogant: egotistic, 
14, 60. 

supSro, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 

а. to surpass, to overcome, to 
excel. 

superus, -a, -um, adj. above, 
higher, upper; dl superl or 
superl, the gods above, 2, 
12; comp, superior, 
superior, 19, 69, etQ.,former, 

б, 20 ; auperl. supremus aud 
Bummus, see summus above. 

suppedlto, -are, -avi, -atom, 1 
V. a. to supply, 23, 87. 

suppUdum, -i, n. punishment, 
12, 43. 

BuppUco, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 
V. n. to be a suppliant, to 
utter earnest entreaties, 16, 
67. 

supra, adv. above, 4, 16; 14, 
48. 

susclplo, >Sre, -epi, -eptum, 3 
V. a. to undertake, 13, 47; 
to incur, 13, 48, etc. 

suspectuB, -a, -um, part, of 
suapicio as adj. suspected, 
open to suspicion, 16, 62. 

susplclo, -^e, -exi, -ectum, 3 
V. a. to look up at, 9, 32; to 
suspect, 16, 52. 

suapicio, -onis, i.8uspicion, 24, 

88 . 
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fiuspiciosus, -a, -urn, adj.,/«Z/ 
of suspicion^ suspicious. 18, 
65. 

suspicor, -ari, -atus, 1 dep. v. 

a. to suspect, 3, 12, etc. 
sustlneo, -ere, -ui, -ntum, 2v. 
a. to hear, to put up with, 
to endure, 12,41; topuUup, 
to check, 17, 63. 
euus, -a, -um, reflex, poss. 
pronoun, his, her, its or their 
own; suo tempore, 2, 11, at 
the earliest date for office ; 
sul, 2, 11, his friends. 

tabella, «ae, f. a tablet for 
voting, ballot, 12, 41. 
tails, -e, adj. such, of such 
sort. 

tarn, ad7. so much, so. 
tamen, adv. nevertheless, yet. 
tamquam, adv. as though, as 
it were, as, 1, 3, etc. 
tandem, adv. at length. 
tantum, adv. so much; just so 
much, only, 5, 17; tantum 
ut, 13, 48, so much as to. 
tantus, -a, -urn, adj. so great, 
so much; t^ti, of such 
value; tantl feclsset, had 
esteemed so highly, 11, 37; 
15, 66. 

tecum, for cum te, with thee. 
tego, -6re, texi, -ctnm, 3 v. a. 

to cover, to protect, 12, 43. 
telum, -i, n. a weapon, 17, 61. 
temSiitas, -tatis, f. audacity, 
rashness, infatuation, 11, 

37; chance, accident, 6, 20. 
temperantla, -ae, f. bodily tem- 
perance, self-control, 13, 47. 
tempto, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 
v. a. to try, to test, 17, 63. 


tempus, -5ris, n. time, 8, 26, 
etc., the proper time, 2, 11, 
etc. ; temporis causA, 8, 
26, to serve the interests of 
the moment. 

teneo, -ere, -ui, -ntum, 2 v. a. 
to hold, to hold fast to, 18, 
65. 

tener, -era, -erum, adj. tender, 
13, 48; young, 19, 67. 
tenuis, e, adj. thin, slender, 
poor, meagre, 23, 86. 
terminus, -i, m. properly 
boundary line, boundary 
stone; a limit, a definition, 
15, 56. 

terra, -ae, f. the earth, a land. 
tertlus, -a, -um, num. adj. 
third. 

testimonium, -i, n. a testimony, 
evidence, 26, 98. 
toga, -ae, f. a toya, the Boman’s 
outer garment. 

tolerabiUs, -e, adj. tolerable, 
that can be borne, 21, 78, 
eto. 

toUo, -ere, sustuli, sublatum, 

3 V. a. to raise up; to re- 
move; to sweep away, to 
destroy, to eliminate, 5, 19, 
eto. 

tortuosus, -a, -um, adj. intri- 
cate, tortuous, 18, 65. 
tot, indeclin. adj. so many. 
totus, -a, -um, gen. totius, adj. 
whole, entire. 

tract&bUls, -e, adj. easily 
handled, tractable, gentle, 

13, 48. 

tracto, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 
a. to handle, to treat of, to 
discuss, 18, 65, eto. 
trado, -Sre, -didi, -ditum, 3 v. 
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a. to hand over, to give up. 
23, 86. 

traho, -ere, traxi, tractum, 3 
V. a. to draWf to drag. 
tranquillitaa, -tatis, f. tran- 
quillity^ peace^ 22, 84. 
transfSro, -rre, -tuli, -latum, 
3 V. a. to transfer, 21, 80, etc. 
tres,^ tria, gen. trium, num. 
adj. three. 

tribunatus, -us, m. Tribune- 
ship, 12, 41. 

trlbUnua, -i, m. a Tribune, 1, 
2, etc. 

tnbuo, -Sre, -ni, -ntum, 3 v. 
a. to give, to attribute, to 
assign to, to bcstoio tipo«, 2, 
_6; 27, 103. 

triduum, - 1 , 0 . a space of three 
days, 4, 14. 

trlstitla, -ae, f. gloom, sadness, 
gloominess of temper, 18, 66. 
truncus, -i, m. a trunk of a 
tree, 13, 48. 

tu, gen, tui, pers. pron. thou. 
tueor, -eri, tuitus, 2 dep. v. a. 

toprof«ct, 14, 60. 
turn, adv., at that time, then, 
then too, moreover; turn... 

turn, atone time... at another. 

tnno, adv. at that time, then. 
turpis, -e, adj. base, disgrace- 
ful, 12, 40, etc. 
turpltado, -Inis, f. disgrace, 
17, 61, 

tuns, a, um, adj. thy, your; 
tui, your friends or rela- 
tions. 

tyraunus, -i, m. a tyrant, 15, 

62; 24, 80. 

ubl, adv. where, when; where- 
in; how, 14, 51. 


ullus, -a, -nm, gen. nUius, adj. 

any, 15, 52, etc. 
ultro, adv. in an outward di- 
rection, beyond, on the fur- 
ther side; actually, of one’s 
own act; ultro et cltro, in 
evay direction, 22, 85. 
uni, adv. together, 11, 38 ; 
along with him, 1, 2; uua 
cum, 10, 33; 27, 104, toge- 
ther with. 

universus, -a, nm, adj. whole, 
entire, 14, 51. 

unqnam, adv. at any time, 
ever. 

unua, -a, -ura, gen. unlus, 
num. adj. one; the one, 
alone, only; omnes ad 
unum, 23, 86, all to a man; 
In uno quocLue, 25, 92, in 
each separate person; unum 
praestantlsslmum, 1, 1, by 
far the most eminent. 
urbs, nrbis, f. a city ; the city 
Rome. 

usplam, adv. somewhere, 23, 
87. 

usque, adv. all the way, right 
on; ever; usque ad, 10, 33, 
right up to. 

UBurpo, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 
a. prop, to seize on for use; 
to constantly practise; to 
perform; to enjoy, cherish, 
dwell on, 6, 28. 
usus, -us, m. use, intercourse, 
9, 29, etc., experience, 2, 6, 
etc. ; familiarity, society, 
friendship, 9, 32, etc. 
ut, conj. in order that, that, 
so that; on condition that, 
15, 52 ; with this limitation 
that, 17, 61 ; adv. when, 
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how, ai ; ut facile, how 
easily! 25, 96. 

uter, -tra, -trum, gen. utrius, 
adj. whether or which of the 
two. 

uterque, -traque, ‘truinque, 
gen. utriusque, adj. each or 
both of two. 

utUltas, -tatis, f. uscfubiess, 
advantage, expediency, 8, 
20, etc,; interests, 20, 75; 
communem utilitatem, 5, 
18, ordinary practice. 

utor, •!, usus, 3 dep. v, n. with 
abl. to use, to employ, adopt, 
6, 22, etc.; to enjoy, 17, C3; 
to associate with, be intimate 
with, 1, 2, etc.; uteudum, 
17, 61. 

utrmn, odv. iutrod. first part, 
of disj. question, if, whether, 
8, 26. 

uzorlus, ^a, •um, adj. con- 
nected with or belonging to 
a wife, matrimonial, 10, 34. 

vaco, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 
n. to be without, to be free 
from, 24, 90. 

valeo, -ere, -ui, Itum, 2 v. n. to 
be sti'ong, 7, 23,eto.; to avail, 
13, 44; to be in good health, 
2, 8; to have influence, 4, 
13, etc. ; to be of weight, 2, 
13 ; to have weight, 26, 99 ; 
valere ad, 16, 60, to have 
the effect of. 

valetttdo, -Inis, f. health, the 
state of health, 2, 8. 

v&nitas, -tatis, f. emptiness, 
insincerity, worthlessness, 
lightness of character, 25. 
94. 


vanus, -a, -um, adj. empty, 

vain. 

Tdjlus, -a, -um, adj. various, 
varied, changing, 24, 88, 
etc. 

vas, vasis, n. a vessel; vasa, 
plate, 15, 55. 

vatlclnor, -ari, -atus, 1 dep. 
V. n. to utter in inspired 
verse, to proclaim, 7, 24. 
•ve, enclitic couj. or. 
vehementer, adv. vehemently; 

comp, vehementlus, 16, 67. 
vel, conj. or; orrather, 12,40; 
vel...vel, either. ..or; as adv. 


even. . 

vendibllis, -o, adj. sal^u* 

venal; plausible,populaT,io, 


venditatlo, -onis, f, self-glo^^- 
fication, puffing, 23, 86. 
vdnenum, -i, d* potion, 24, 
v6nla, -ae, f. pardon, imw- 


pence, 17, 61. 

v6nio, -ire, veni, ventum, 4 v. 
n. to cojne. 

vSnor, -ari, -atus, 1 dep. v. • 
to hunt, 20, 74. 
verbum, -i, n. a word. 
v6re, adv. truly, with truth, ^ 

8, etc. , , 

vfirScundla, -ae, i. modes yt 

respect, 22, 82. 
vfireor, -eri, -itus, 2 dep. v. 

to fear, to respect, 4, 14i ew. 
vSrltas, -tatis, f. truthfulness, 

sincerity, 24, 89; 25, 9^. 
true speech, the truth, 24, yu » 
genuineness, 26, 97. 
vero, adv. truly, indeed, 

42; however, 9, 32. 
verso, -are, -avi, . 

freq. V. a. to turn frequently t 
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to treat vexatiously or con- 
temptuouslyt26, 99; versarl, 
to abidCf be situated^ be, 27, 
102; versarl ta, 17, 64, to 
be engaged in» 

verto, -§re, -rti, -rsnm, 8 v. a. 
to turn, 6, 22, etc. 

venim, conj. but, 2, 6. 

venun, -i, n. the truth, 24, 90; 
26, 98. 

venis, -a, * 11111 , adj. true, real, 

6, 22, etc.; comp, verier, 4, 
14. 

vesper, -Sri and -eris, m. even- 
ing; ad vesperum, at even- 
ing, 3, 12. 

vester, -tra, -trom, poss. pron. 
yours, 11, 87, etc. 

veatls, -is, f. clothing, furni- 
ture covering, 15, 65. 

vestltus, -UB, m. clothing, 14, 
49. 

veto, -are, -tui, -titum, 1 v. a. 
to forbid, 22, 86. 

vettUus, -a, -urn, adj. old and 
worn, 19, 67. (dimin. of 
vetus) 

vetns, -Sris, adj. old, ancient, 
of long standing, 15, 64, etc. ; 
Buperl. veterrlinus, 19, 67. 

vetustas, -tatis, f. old age, age, 
19, 67, etc. 

vexo, -arc, -avi, .atnm, 1 v. a. 
to vex, to harass, to disturb, 
11, 37. 

via, -ae, f. a way, a method, a 
path. 

vlcisslm, adv. in turns, in his 
turn, mutually, 8, 26; 27, 

vlclssltddo, * 11118 , f. inter- 
change, 14, 49. 

vlctus, * 118 , m. food, manner of 


life, style of living, 27, 103; 
fare, 23, 86. 

video, -ere, vidi, visum, 2 v. 

a. to see; pass, to seem. 
vlgeo, -ere, -ui, 2 v. n. to 
flourish, to display activity, 
14, 51. 

vlgintl, indecl. num. adj. 
twenty, 12, 42. 

vlnco, -ere, vici, victTim,3 v. a. 
to conquer, to surpass, to de- 
feat, 15, 55, etc. 
vinciUtuu, *1, n. a chain, a 
bond, 4, 14. 

vlndlco, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. 

a. to punish, 12, 43. 
vlnum, i, n. wine, 
viSlo, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. a. 
to violate, to wrong; allquid 
esse vlolatum, 18, 65, that 
some offence has been com- 
mitted. 

vlr, viri, m. a man; optiml viri, 
10, 33, most excellent Sirs. 
vlrldla, -e, adj. green. 
vlriditas, -tatis, f. greenness, 
freshness, 8, 11. 
virnis, -e, adj. manly, 1, 1. 
vlrttls, -tutis, f. virtue; cour- 
age, excellence. 

virus, -i, u. poison, venom, 23, 
87. 

vis, no gen. sing. acc. vim, abl. 
vi,plur. vires, -ium, t. force, 
power, essence, 4, 15 ; in sing, 
often violence, in plur. 
strength. 

visum, -i, n. a vision, 4, 14. 

vita, -ae, f. life. 

vitailB, -e, adj. of life, vital; 

vita vltalis, real life, 6, 22. 
vltiOsuB, -a, -um, adj. faulty, 
vicious, 25, 92. 
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vltlum, -i, n. a vice, a fault, a 
wrong, 11, 38; 25, 91, etc. 
vittip6ro, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 
V. a. to hlame, 23, 86. 
vivo, -ere, -xi, -ctum, 3 v. n. 

to be alive, to live. 
vlvum, -i, n. the quick, 5, 18. 
vlx, adv. scarcely, 4, 15, etc. 
voco, -are, -avi, -atum, 1 v. a. 
to call; vocare ad calculos, 
16, 58, to reduce to a ques- 
tion of figures. 

volo, velle, volui, 3 v. a. and 
n. irreg. to wish, to be toill- 
ing ; to argue for, to hold, 
9, 29. 

vOlftcer, -oris, -ore, Adj. winged, 
21, 80. 


voluntarlus, -a, -um, adj. vo- 
luntary, spontaneous, 8, 26. 
voluntas, -tatis, f. wish, will, 
taste, inclination, feeling, 4, 
15; 16,58. 

voluptas, -tatis, f. pleasure, 
especially semual pleasure, 
6 . 20 . 

VOS, plur. of tn, you. 
vox, vocis, f. a voice, a saying, 
expression, utterance, words, 
11, 37; 16, 69, etc. 
vulgaris, -e, adj. common, 
vulgar, 6, 22 ; 21, 76. 
vulgus, -i, n. rarely m. the 
common people, 2, 6, etc. 
vultus, -us, m, expression, 
countenance, face, look. 



BIOGBAPHICAL INDEX AND NAMES OF 

PLACES. 


Aemilius, § 39. 

Quintus Aemilius Papus was Consul in b.c. 282 and 278* 
Censor in b.c. 275. In both of his Consulships and in his 
Censorship his colleague was Caius I'abriciu.s Luscinus. The 
only thing recorded of him is that he commanded with success 
m the war with the Boians in his hrst Consulship. 

Apricanus, see SciPio. 


Agbioentinds, § 24. 

EinpedocUs of Agrigentum. The year of his birth is 

unknown, but he flourished about b.c. 440—60. It is related 

that he threw himself down the crater of Aetna, that the 

manner of lus death being unknown it might be believed 

that he had passed to the gods; but that one of his brazen 

sandals being thrown up in an eruption betrayed him. His 

philosophical teaching was conveyed in verse and dealt, 

among other things, with Cosmogony or the Origin of the 

Universe, which he derived from four elements, earth, water, 

fire, air. In the text the doctrine referred to as his is that 
Liove IB the creative power’. 


Andria, § 89. 

* The Andrian Girl a title of 
see Tebemtianus. 


a play of Terence, for whom 


Ammidal, § 28, 

^mous Carthaginian general. He was the 
Barca, and was born in or about the year 
I' n general of the Carthaginian forces in 

218 ^ c ^ 

Trphtft Vtf ^mans in the battles of Tioinus, 

nntn t’ n ono^^u Cannae, and remained in Italy 

recalled to Africa to resist Scipio, 
* nTfu at Zama (b.c, 202). He remained 

demW y«ar he fled, to avoid the 

demand of t^ Romans for his surrender, to the court of kina 

at Magnesia, he fled ouce more to Prusias, king of Bithynia 
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for whom he commanded in a sea fight against Eumenes. Tlia 
Romans demanded his surrender from Prusias, and to avoid 
being given up he poisoned himself at Libyssa. The exact year 
is doubtful, but it seems probable that it was in b.c. 183. 

Apollo, § 7, § 18. 

Son of Jupiter and Latona. Referred to here as the god of 
prophecy, especially in regard to the Oracle of Delphi. 

Archytas, § 88. . . m 

A Pythagorean philosopher and mathematician of Toren. 

turn, who flourished about the year b.o. 400. Horace \Od. 1. 28] 
calls him mans et terrae nunuroque carentis harenae Mensorem, 
from which Ode he has been thought to have been drowned in 
the Adriatic. A supposed fragment of his work ‘ On the good 
and happy Man’ is preserved in Stobaeiis [Flor. 2. 76]. A 
passage from perhaps the same work is translated in the 
de Sensct. §§ 39 — 41. 

Athens, the chief town of Attica in Greece. Besides its 
historic renown, in Cicero’s time it was famous for its Univer- 
sity, to which many of the young Roman nobility went to 
complete their education. 

Atilius, § 6. ^ V ^ 

Lucius Atilius (or Acilius), a Roman jurist, who accormng 

to Pomponius (§ 38) was the first person to be called Sapiens^ 

lived about the middle of the second century b.c. 


^TTICUS| § 2* • 

Tiixu Pomponius took the surname of Atticus from his 
long residence in Athens and his liberal benefactions to that 
town. According to Cornelius Nepos he died on the last d&y 
of March b.c. 32 at the age of 77. He was thus born in b.o. 109, 
nearly three years before Cicero, with whom he was at school. 
He was possessed of great wealth and a great love for learning 
and a retired life. He never sought or accepted any oflicial 
position or took any active part in politics; but he preserved 
the friendship of men of all parties and was harmed by none. 
Thus bis safety was respected by Sulla, though he was a close 
friend of the younger Marius. Again in the CivU Wars of 
Pompey and Caesar he continued to be intimate with men of 
both sides; and while helping Pompey and Cicero with money 
and advice he was treated honourably by Caesar, and afterwards 
by Antony and Augustus. He is best known now 
letters which he received from Cicero and preserved. Their 
friendship was so close that up to the last year of his life 
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Cicero constantly corresponded with him, sometimes twice in 
the day. Among other works Atticua wrote a history of 
Cicero’s Consulship in Greek. 

Bias, § 59. 

Son of Teutamos, a native of Priene in Ionia, and one of 
the ‘Seven Wise Men’ of Greece. The maxims attributed to 
h i m , like those attributed to the other six, are examples of 
practical shrewdness and common sense (^pAt'T^o'ts), such as : 
•Be not swift to speak, for repentance will follow*; ‘cultivate 
good sense’; ‘listen to many things, speak only in season’; 
‘be slow to begin, but persistent when you have begun*. Some 
of his sayings were somewhat cgmical and cautious, such as : 
* most men are bad ’ ; * of the gods say only that they are gods ’ ; 
as also the particular saying attributed to him in the text 
wy /uaiitrovTo), which is not in the list given by Stobaeus {Flor, 
2. 79]. He IS said to have flourished in the sixth century b.c. 

Blossius, § 37. 

Caius Blossius, whom Plutarch [T. Gracck. 8] calls ‘The 
philosopher’, stating that he was a disciple of the Stoic 

seems to have been one of the most 
eager partisans of Gracchus [ib. 17]; after whose death, 
being summoned before the commissioners appointed to try the 
followers of Gracchus, and having made the answers detailed in 
the text, he fled to Aristonicus of Pergamus, who was then 
tprmg to wrest by war from the Romans the kingdom of 
Pergamus wliich his uncle Attains HI. had left to them. On 
the defeat of Aristonicus (d.c. 130) Blossius committed suicide. 

Brutus, § 7. 

Decius Junius Brutus, son of Marcus, was Consul with 
P, Cornelius Scipio Nasica (Serapio) in b.c. 138. In his 
Consulship he established the colony of Valentia in Spain 
and in d.c. 137 revenged the defeat of the Consul Mancinus by 
thoroughly subjugating Lusitania (Portugal) and taking 80 of 
its strong towns. In the next year he subdued the Gallaeci.or 
Callaici, in Hispania Tarraconensis (on the Douro), and was 
aUowed a triumph over both these peoples. Hence he took the 
oo^omen ot Callaicus [Liv. Epit. 66, 66]. He was a friend and 

Accius [Cio. Br, 28], and from Cicero Tad 
Att^ 12e 22j we learn that hie mother's name was Clodia. 

Oapitouuu, § 37. 

*^6 buildings, consisting of the Arx and the Temple of 
Jupiter, and the open space on the Mons CapitoUnus, 
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Cabbo, §§ 39 and 41 and 96. 

Caius Painrius Carlo, born about b.c. 161, died b.c. 119, 
was a strong partisan of Tiberius Gracchus ; and after the latter s 
death was nominated as one of three commissioners for carrying 
out the Sempronian land-law. He was tribune in b.c. 131 ari<i 
was suspected of being concerned in the murder of Scipio. It 
was he who publicly demanded of Scipio his sentiments as to 
the murder of Tiberius Gracchus [Paterc. 2. 14]. His ‘ ballot 
bill is mentioned by Cicero in the de leg. 3. 16. 35. He was 
Consul in b.c. 120, and leaving the popular party defended the 
murder of Caius Gracchus [de Oral. 2. 25. 106]. He appears to 
have been an orator of considerable merit, and had, Cicero says, 
something ■prnjlucns et canoi'um in his style [de Or, 3. 7. 28J. 

Cassia lex, § 41. . _ . . 

The Agrarian law proposed by Spurius Cassius m b.c. 4od, 

in order to divide the lands taken from the Hepici among the 
citizens and Latini [Livy, 2. 41]. See next article. 

Cassius, §§ 28, 36. . . , a j 

Spurius Cassius Vccellinus was a Patncian, and had done 

good service to the State in the wars with the Sabines. 
Being Consul in b.c. 502 he seized Pometia and was allows a 
triumph, and in consequence was elected Consul a second time 
in B.c. 493, and a third time in d.c. 486. It was in this last 
Consulship that he proposed the famous law which cost him 
his life. His proposal was to divide certain lauds of the 
Hemici into tliree parts, one third to be restored to the Hernici, 
one thud to be divided among the Plebs, and the remaining 
third among the Latins. All parties were offended by this : 
the Patricians, because the Senate had always assumed the 
right of apportioning land and many of them had occupied 
portions of the lauds; the richer Plebeians, because they too 
liad occupied ports of the land; and the poorer citizens, because 
they objected to sharing with the LatinL According to Livy [2. 
41] he was at the expiration of his Consulship accused by his 
colleague Proculus Verginius of perduellio, or regni affectandi, 
and put to death; others relate that he was put to death by his 
own father after trial in a domestic tribunal. See Mommsen, 
Rn. if., VoL L p. 228, ed. 1880, 

Cato, § 39. 

Caius Porcius Cato, grandson of Cato the Censor, and son 
of Cato Licinianus, by Aomilia, the sister of Africauus. He was 
Consul in b.c. 114 and afterwaxds Proconsul in Macedonia. 
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Here he seems to have been guilty of the nsnal peculation and 
extortion, for which he was condemned and fined. He served 
as a legatus in the Jugurthine war, and seems to have been 
guilty of treason ; fearing to be condemned for this he retired 
to Tarraco, and became a citizen of that town [pro Balb. 11]. 

Cato, §§ 4. 5, 9, 76, 90. 

Marcus Porcius Cato Censori7is was born at Tusculum, 
where his family had for many generations been in a respect- 
able position, though he was the first of them to obtain office 
at Rome. He was born in or about b.c. 285 and died in b.c. 
149. He served in the army in the early years of Hannibal’s 
invasion, and under Scipio in Sicily. In b.o. 199 he was Aedile; 
in B.c. 198 Praetor, drawing as his province Sardinia ; in 
B.o. 195 Consul, during which office he served in Spain. In 
these offices he established a high character for uprightness 
and strictness, as well as for military ability. In b.c. 184 
he was Censor, and the severity witii which he executed 
this office obtained him the cognomen (not officially assumed 
apparently) of Censorius or the Censor. By his first wife 
Licinia he had one son, whose loss is alluded to in § 9 of the 
text. Plutarch [ch. 24] thus speaks of this loss. ‘His elder 
son died while Praetor’ (really while Praetor-designate in b.o. 
152), ‘and Cato often mentions him in his writings as having 
‘acted like a man of courage. Yet he is said to have borne his 
‘loss gently and philosophically, and to have been no less keen 
‘in public business for it’. Cato wrote a considerable number 
of books, but only one de re nistica has come down to us in 
anything like a complete form. 

Life by Cornelius Nepos and Plutarch. 

CORIOLANUS, §§ 36 and 42. 

Cairn Marcius, the hero of one of the most popular 
lof^opds in tho early history of HoniOt obtained tho cogoomou 
Coriolanus from his victory over Corioli, according to the 
common chronology in b.c. 493. Being a strenuous opponent 
of the Plebs, and resisting the authority of the Tribunes, he 
was accused of treason and, not appearing, was condemned. 
He went to the Volsci in his exile, with whom he advanced to 
attack Rome, from which he was deterred by his mother’s 
mtreaties. Livy 2. 33—40. Life by Plutnich. 

ConuNCANiDS. §§ 18 and 30. 

.IKtus Coruncanius, a jurist, was Consul in b.c. 280. His 
chief fame rests on his profound knowledge of law, which he 
publicly taught, and for his skill in which he received Like other 


s. c. 
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jurists the title of Sapiens. But he achieved militai^ suc- 
cesses also in his Consulship sufiicieut to gain him a triumph. 
In B.c. 254 he ^as created Poutifex Maximus, and died a few 
years afterwards. He is often referred to by Cicero as an 
authority on jurisprudence, e.g. de Or, 3. 33. 

Ciussus, § 90. 

Caius Licinius Crassus, the author of the proposed reform 
in the mode of filling up vacancies in the Colleges of the 
Pontifices, was Tribune of the Plebs in d.o. 145. Cicero’s 
statement that he was the first in speal<ing to turn towards the 
Forum is confirmed by Varro, though Plutarch says that Caius 
Gracchus was the first to do so. 

CCMANOS, § 37. V * / 

Of Cumae, the most ancient Greek colony on the coast of 

Campania. See Blossius. 

Curios, §§ 18, 28 and 39. 

Jila 7 iius Curias Dentatus, Consul in b.c. 290, 275, and 274. 
In his first Consulship he obtained a triumph for victories 
over the Samnites and Sabines ; in his third he conquered 
Pyrrhus at the battle of Beneventum, for which he seems to 
have celebrated another triumph [pro Mur. § 31]. He is often 
mentioned by Cicero as a friend of Coruncanius and Fabncius, 
and by Horace in conjunction with Fabricius as a type of the 
old-fashioned frugal Koman— tncoj/ipfw Curium capilliSy Od. 
1. 12. 41. After his victory over Pyrrhus he returned to his 
farm and lived a retiied life, though he was Censor in b.c. 
272. His saying that he ‘ preferred ruling over the wealthy to 
possessing wealth himself^ is often quoted, de Sen. 16, 55. 


Ennius, §§ 22 and C4. 

Quintus Ennius was born at Rudiue in Calabria b.o. 239. 
This village was near Brundusium and was partly inhabited by 
Greeks; and Ennius therefore was possessed of a knowledge of 
Greek. ' In b.c. 203 — 2 he was serving in the Roman army in 
Sardinia, and there Cato is said to have met him and brought 
him to Rome, where he taught Greek and translated Greek plays 
for the stage. His chief work however was a poem in Latin 
Hexameters caUed ‘Annales’, a history of Rome from the 
time of Aeneas down to bis own age. Vergil and other Roman 
poets constantly use expressions, and even whole lines, from his 
works. Ho died b.c. 169 — 8. 


Epiclerub, § 99. , 1 1 j 

‘The Heiress*, the title of a play of Menander, translated 

by Caecilius Statius. 
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Fabricius, §§ 18, 28 and 39. 

Caius Fabricitis Luscinus was Consul in b.c. 282 and 278. In 
B.o. 280 he was sent to Tarentum on a mission to Pyrrhus for 
exchange of prisoners; where the King vainly sought to corrupt 
mm with bribes or terrify him with the sight of his elephants. 
In B.c. 279 he was a legate in the army which Pyrrhus de- 
feated at such a ruinous cost at Asculnm; and next year 
^.c. 278), being Consul, he subdued all Southern Ital * while 
Pyr^us was in Sicily. Like Curius he was regarded as a type 
of the old-fashioned frugal Roman, living on the cultivation of 
his farm when not engaged in the service of the State. His 
action too in sending back to Pyrrhus the traitor, who had 
offered to poison the King, is often quoted as a signal instance 
of xloman honour. See also Aemilius« 


Fanniub, § 3 and passim, 

Caius Fannius Strabo, the son-in-law of Laelius, appears to 
have been bom about b.c. 160—159, as he was of Quaestorian 
age (i.e. 81) in B.c. 129 [Cio. de Rep. 1. 12]. His father had 
served with distinction both in Spain and Africa, and [b.c. 1461 
was the first to mount the wall of Carthage at its capture fPlut 
Tib. Qr<uch^4]. He was the author of a history of his own 
tm^s, of which nothing is known beyond some mentions of it 
in Cicero, ® m Brut. § 81. It is said to have contained some 
speeches of Metellus against Gracchus. His history. Cicero 
says, WM non ineleganter scripta...neque 7 timis inffns neaue 

“‘“died Stoic philosophy 

Panaetius. He is also one of the speakers in the de Republica 
Fdbids, §§ 14, 21, 69, 101. 

Lucitu Furius Philits was Consul in b.o. 1.36. Ho was an 
^comphshed man, and was accustomed to have round hfm a 

bv 154] ; and is mentioned 

by Cicero as possessed of an unosually good Latin style [Brut. 

5 108]. He is also a speaker in the de Republica. ^ ^ 

Gabinia lex, § 41 . 

TriSn\’;f tlVpTel'rin“B:e^^^^^ introduced by A.lus Qaliniu,, 
GAI.LUB, §§ 9. 21 and 101. 

Consul in b.o. 166. He wam 
devoted to the study of Greek literature and was an accomplished 

he wasd’"inr“ [firut.§78]. Among oThe“tAm^ 

he was deeply versed m astronomy, or astrology, and predicted 

an eclipse. Cicero [de Rep. 1, § 14] teUs a sto^ of hia^expl^in- 
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ing a celestial globe {sphaera), the onl^ thing Marcellus took 
from the spoils of Syracuse. One of the same family, Senius 
Sulpicius, wrote a famous letter [Fam. 1. 5] of consolation to 
Cicero on the loss of his daughter Tullia, and in replying 
[Fam, 1. C] Cicero refers to the same circumstance in regard to 
0. Sulpicius Gallus as he mentions in the text, namely the 
constancy with which he bore the death of his son Quintus. 

Gnatho, §§ 93 and 94. 

A character in Terence’s play of the ‘ Eunuchus 

Gkaccfius, §§ 36, 37, and 101. 

Tiberius and Caius Gmcchus were sons of Tiberius Sem* 
pronius and Cornelia, born respectively about u.c. 164 and 155. 
Cornelia was a daughter of the elder Scipio Africanus, and 
was a very noble and accomplished lady, whose devotion to the 
training of her cliildren was long famous. 

(1) Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, as Tribunus Plebis 
in B.c. 133, proposed and carried the famous land law {lex 
Seinpronia) for dividing the ager puhlicus among the poorer 
citizens and Italians. A board of three men was established 
to carry out this division. His colleague Octavius vetoed the 
law, but Gracchus, appealing to the people to vote the deposition 
of Octavius and receiving their assent, forcibly removed him 
from his office and secured the passing of the law. This 
treatment of his colleague gave the Optimates an opportunity 
of impeaching Gracchus for illegal conduct as soon as his 
year of office was over; and this they threatened to do. In 
order to protect himself, and to secure the pussing of further 

measures, such for instance as the distribution of the wealth 

left to Rome by Attains among the new landholders to buy 
the stock and implements, — he sought to be re-elected for the 
following year. When the day of election came liis colleagues 
interposed their veto. Next day, during a debate in the Senate, 
Tiberius Gracchus in the course of it raised his hand to his 
head to signify that he was in danger. His opponents ex- 
claimed that he was asking for a regal crown; and Scipio 
Nasica called on the Consul to save the State, and on his re- 
maining inactive, summoned the other opponents of Gracchus 
to arm themselves and pursue him. As he was attempting to 
escape he fell on the slope of the Capitol and was killed by a 
blow ou the head from a bludgeon. He was born about b.c. 
169, one of a large family born to Tib. Sempronius Gracchus 
and Cornelia, the daughter of P. Scipio Africanus. 

(2) Caius Sempronius Gracchus, the younger brother of 
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the above, was Tribune in b.c. 123 — 122, after serving as 
Quaestor in Sardinia b.c. 126. In his Tribuueship he carried 
a number of laws which more than fulfilled the plans of his 
brother, and in fact amounted almost to a revolution. He 
not only carried on the Agrarian law of Tiberius, but he 
faecured the possibility of a re-election of a Tribune ; and the 
distribution of grain at a low price among the citizens, which 
was a kind of Poor law. He also so altered the order of voting 
that the preponderance of the rich was abolished ; and by 
planting colonies in Italy and beyond the sea he endeavoured 
to secure for the poor a means of obtaining a prosperity 
which they despaired of at home. He further weakened the 
powers of the Senate by ordaining that the judicesy who tried 
offenders, should no longer be taken hrom the Senators but 
from the EquiteSy who were the rich middle class at Borne. 
Caius was rc-elected to a second year of office, and towards the 
end of this second year he proposed to give ^e citizenship to 
the Latins, and the Latin privileges to the other Italians. 
This was unpopular both with the nobles and the mob, who 
were jealous of sharing their privileges w’ith those outside Rome. 
The Optiinates proceeded by a very cunning device ; they 
induced one of the Tribunes*— Marcus Livius Drusus — to 
propose measures much more popular than those of Gracchus. 
By this means the people were induced not to re-elect Gracchus 
as Tribune for the next year b.c. 121. On the first of 
January in that year Lucius Opimius, a great enemy of 
Gracchus, became Consul. Gracchus was engaged in establish- 
ing a colony at Carthage to be called Junonia, and a law was 
proposed to prohibit it. Gracchus with his friends came to 
vote against the law ; and one of his followers resenting an 
insult offered to Gracchus drew his sword and killed an 
attendant of the Consul. The Senate affected t consider 
that Gracchus was in a state of revolt, and set a price on his 
head.^ The next day Gracchus attempted to escape, but after 
reaching the Grove of the Furies, in the suburb of Janiculum. 
he ordered his slave to kill him, who having done so then 
killed liimself. Lives of both brothers by Plutarch; Velleius 
Pat. 2. 2—7 ; Livy, Epit. 68—60. 

Gai^ciA, §§ 6, 42 and 45. Greece. 

Either a geographical expression, or as representing a body 
of philosophers. 

Magna Gbaecia, § 13. 

The Greek colonies on tho coast of Italy. 
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Graecus, §§ 17, 24. Greek. 

Italia, § 28. Italy. 
liAELius, §§ 1, 2, 3, 4, etc. 

Caius Laelius SapieTis, the younger, the chief speaker in 
this dialogue, and from whom it takes its name. His famous 
friendship with P. Cornelius Scipio supplied Cicero with a 
reason for thus putting a dissertation on friendship into his 
mouth, which he aptly represents as delivered a short time 
after that friendship had been abruptly terminated by Scipio’s 
death. His title, or cognomen, of Sapiens was acquired, as 
in the case of others, from his skill as a jurist; and his great 
reputation as a statesman helped to make it looked upon as 
peculiarly applicable. He was born in b.c. 186: in b.c. 148 
commanded as Praetor in a campaign in Lusitania against 
Viriathus [de Off. 2. 11. 40]; and was Consul in b.c. 140. But 
though he took a leading part in politics, especially in oppo- 
sition to the party of Gracchus, it was as a philosopher, jurist, 
and man of letters that he was chiefly known, and especially 
as a cultivator of Greek literature. Cicero speaks of him as 
cheerful [de Off. 1, § 108], even tempered [de Off. 1, § 90], and 
virtuous [pro Arch. § 16]. As a speaker he thought him the 
superior of Scipio [Bntf. § 83] and possessed of an excellent 
Latin style [Brut. § 258, ad Att. 7. 10]. His father Caius 
Laelius had been also a close fxdend of the elder Africanus, 
and was an excellent officer. 


Laenas, § 37. ^ ..u 

Pabliua Popilius Laeuas was Consul m B.c. 132, and with 
his colleague Publiu.n llupilius held an investigation con- 
ceming the riot in which Tiberius Gracchus was killed. Upon 
Caius Gracchus getting a law passed, that those magistrates 
should be prosecuted who had put a citizen to death without 
trial he went into voluntary exile, and on the motion of Cams 
Gracchus was outlawed {ei aqua et igni interdictum est). He 
was restored by a rogatio of Marcus Bestia, a Tribune, in 

B.o. 120. 


Latini, § 12. * .r .. , , . f * 

The inhabitants of Latium, who possessed an imperlect 

citizenship. Applied also to those living elsewhere than 

Latium, who had the jtts Latinuin, 

Lucius, see Rupilids (2). 

Luscinus, see Fabricios. 


Lycomedes, § 75. 

Lycomedes was the king of the Dolopians m Scyros, who 
according to Plutarch murdered Theseus by pushing him off a 
cliff. See Plut. Thes. 35. See also under Neoptolemos. 
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Maeltos, §§ 28 and 36. 

Spurius MaeliiLSf an Eques of great ■wealth, attempted 
by largesses of com to relieve the poor at Rome, who were 
softering from a famine in b.c. 440 — 439, and was accordingly 
accused of aiming at kingly power by the Patricians. Cincin- 
natns was created Dictator, and sent his Master of the Horse to 
summon Spurius to answer the charge. He sought the pro- 
tection of hi3 partisans, and appealed to the people ; but was 
followed and slain by Ahala. This is Livy’s story [4. 13 — 15], 
which Cicero also believed, for he constantly quotes it. 

Mamcimub, § 96. 

Lucius Hostilius Majicinus^ Consul in b.o. 145 with Q. Fabius 
Maximus Aemilianus. In b.o. 148 he served in the Third 
Punic War, and made himself popular by exhibiting pictures, 
and other representations, of the campaign against Carthage. 

Manilius, § 14. 

hlanius Manilixis Nepos, Consul in b.c. 149, had a high 
reputation as a jurist, and is reputed to be the author of the leges 
ManilianaCt which regulated sales and the suits concerning 
them. In Ms Consulship he conducted the first campaign of 
the Third Punic War, and burnt the Carthaginian fleet. He 
is one of the speakers in the de Republica, 

Maximus, §§ 69 and 96. 

Quintus Fahius Maximus Aemilianus^ Consul in b.c. 145, 
elder brother of Scipio Aemilianus (the younger Africauus). 
He served in Macedonia in b.c. 148, and in his province of 
Spain he conquered Yiriathus b.o. 144 — 3. He was a pupil of 
Polybius. 

Metellus, § 77. 

Quintus Caecilius Metellus Macedonicus^ Consul b.c. 143, 
is often mentioned by Cicero and others as an extraordinary 
instance of prosperity, in that having been Consul, Censor, 
and Augur himself, he lived to see three of Ms four sons Consuls, 
Ms fourth son Praetor ; and one of them Censor, and honoured 
with a triumph [de Fin. 5, § 82]. He obtained his cognomen of 
Macedonicus for the triumph which was allowed for his ■victories 
over Andriscus, who pretended to be a son of Perseus, the 
former king of Macedonia. He was Praetor in b.o. 148, and in 
B.O. 147 — 6 ruled the Province of Macedonia. Laelius calls 
him Collega noster as being one of the College of Augurs. 

Minerva, § 19. 

The goddess MijiervSf daughter of Jove, from whose head 
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she sprang fully armed. She was the goddess of learning, and 
the name is often used as a synonyme for a man’s gift for 
learning. 


Mucius, §§ 1 and 5. 

Quintus Mucius Scaevola, generally called the Augur, to 
distinguish him from Scaevola the Pontifex Maximus, was 
Consul in b.c. 117. He married Laelia a daughter of Caius 
Laelius. He held the province of Asia as Praetor in b.c. 121, 
and on his return was prosecuted for extortion {de repetundis) 
by T. Albucius, but was acquitted. He had the reputation of 
being a most skilful jurist, but does not seem to have \Yritten 
anything. From the first chapter of the de Am, he seems to 
have died between 90 and 80 b.o. He is one of the speakers 
in the de Republica, 

Mumuius. 

(1) §69. Zj/fn<siI/«7n7niMSi4c/m7CM5wasConsul iuB.c. 140: 
in which year he finished the Achaean war against Diaeus and 
Critolaus, the leaders of the Achaean league, by the capture 
and destruction of Corinth; from which town he transferred 
the works of art to liorae and various towns of Italy. His 
stipulation with the shippers who contracted to take them 
across ‘ that if they were lost they should be replaced by otbeis 
‘of equal value’ has long been a by- word for senselessness; but 
it was probably a very prudent clause in a necessary insurance : 
and however impossible of literal fulfilment would cause the ship- 
pers to take good care. He was Censor in b.c. 142, and seems 
to have been an unusually honest and highminded man. His 
cognomen Achaicus was assumed, as usual by those who were 
allowed a triumph, from his victory over the Achaean League. 

(2) §101. Sp. Muramius, brother of the preceding; a close 
friend of Scipio Africanus Minor. 


Nabioa, § 101. 

PublUts Cornelius Scipio Nasica Serapio, Consul b.c. 138, 
and Pontifex Maximus. His cognomen Serapio seems to have 
been a derisive nick-name, but the point of the satire is not 
recoverable. He led the attack upon Tiberius Gracchus in 
which the latter was killed; and to remove him from the 
consequent detestation of the people the Senate sent him to 
Asia. Not venturing to return to Rome, he died in exile at 
Pergamura [pro Flacc. § 75J. 

Nboptolemus, § 75. 

Neoptolemus, who before he went to Troy was called 
Pyrrhus, was son of Achilles and Deiadameia daughter of 
Lycomedes. According to the common story, Troy could only 
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be taken by him and Pliiloctetes with the arrows of Hercules. 
He was therefore fetched by Ulysses from Scyros, where he 
was being brought up by tas grandfather, and with Ulysses 
visited Lemnos and prevailed upon Philoctetes to join them. 
At the taking of Troy he killed Priam, and had as his share of 
the spoil Andromache the widow of Hector. 

Orestes, § 24. 

Orestes, son of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, the latter of 
whom he slew in revenge for his father’s murder. The incident 
referred to in the text occurred on hie landing in the Crimea 
to carry off the image of the Tauric Artemis, where he and 
Pylades were seized by Thoas the king of the country. Ho was 
finally recognised by his sister Iphigenia, supposed to have been 
long since sacrificed at Aulis. 

Pacovius, § 24. 

Marcus Pacuvius, a nephew of Ennius, was born in b.o. 220 
at Brundusium. Being brought to Rome by Ennius he became 
both a painter and playwriter. Most of his plays were tragedies 
adapted from the Greek. The play referred to in the text was 
called Dulorestes (AouXop^crrijs) and seems to have been modelled 
on Euripides’ Iphigenia in Tauris. Died at Tarentum, b.c. 132, 
Papirius, see Caiibo. Papus, see Aemilius. 

Padllur, §§ 9 and 101. 

Lucius Aeniilius Paulina Macedonicus, Consul in b.c. 182 and 
168, was the father of Scipio Africanus Minor. He conquered 
Kiug Perseus of Macedonia at the battle of Pydna in b.c. 168, 
from which he obtained his cognomen. Besides his sons, who 
became by adoption Scipio Africanus, and Quintus Fabius 
Maximus, he had two younger sons, one of whom died five days 
before his father’s triumph and the other three days after it. 
He was Censor in b.o. 164, and died in b.o. ICO. 

Persicum bellum, § 42. 

The invasion of Greece by Xerxes in b.o. 480 — 479, in 
which the battles of Thermopylae, Ai temisium, Salamis, Plataea 
and Mycale were fought. 

Philos, see Furius. 

POMPEIUS, § 77. 

Quintua Pompeiua, the first of the Pompeii who gained 
Curule rank, was of obscure origin, but rose, apparently by his 
eloqu6DC6« to tUo Consulship in b.c. 141. In his Consulship he 
was guilty of a most disgraceful transaction with the Numan* 
tines, having made a treaty with them which on the arrival of 
hi8 successor he impudently repudiated. Scipio’s quarrel with 
, y*® on account of his conduct to Laelius in regard to his 

election to the Consulship. Having told Scipio that he did not 
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meau to staad against Laelius, he carried on a canvass while 
the friends of the latter were off their guard. 

PoMPEltJS, § 2. 

Q. Pvinpeius JRnfua, Consul b.c. 88. A champion of the 
aristocratic party, he was depriveJ of his consulship after 
violent riots headed by the Marian partisan, the tribune P. 
Sulpicius Eufus (q. v.). He took refuge with Sulla at Nola, 
with whom he returned to Rome and proscribed Marius and 
his followers. After Sulla’s departure for the East, Pompeius 
Rufus was murdered by his soldiers at the instigation of 
Pompeius Strabo. He was an orator of some reputation. 
PyluIdes, § 24. 

The faithful friend of Orestes, and the husband of Eleptra, 
was the son of Strophius and Anaxibia. 

PYnnnos, § 28. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, born about B.c. 318, was the son 
of Aeacides, and, as these names indicate, claimed descent from 
Pyrrhus the son of Achilles. His father w’as killed in battle 
when he was a child, and he was brought up by Glaucias, the 
king of an Illyrian tribe called the Taulantiaus. Glaucias 
restored him to the throne of Epirus when he was twelve years 
old; but he was again expelled by Cassander, and did not gain 
secure possession of it until he was 23 years old (b.c. 295). 
Between that date and n.c. 286 he was engaged in almost 
constant warfare in Macedonia, pait of which he for a time 
annexed, but was finally driven out of it by Lysimachus. 

After five years comparative quiet government in Epirus, 
he received an invitation in d.c. 281 from the Tarentiues to 
come over to Italy, and lead them in tlieir war against the 
Romans. Early in the next year he crossed with 25,500 men 
and a number of elephants. He beat the Romans near Hew- 
oleia on the Siris in b.c. 280, and gained by his victory the 
adhesion of many Italian towns, but failed to advance, as he 
hoped, to assault Rome. Next year he fbught the Romans 
again at Asculum but without decisive result. He now was 
invited to go to Sicily, to assist the Siciliots against Carthage; 
and in b.c. 278, having made a truce with Rome, he accepted the 
invitation. He was two years in Sicily: but though he was suc- 
cessful at first he did notfimillyeffect much, and in the autumn of 
B.c. 276 he returned to Italy at the request of the Italian allies. 
In B.c. 276 — 5 he was engaged in securing various Italian towns 
and in recruiting his army; but in b c. 274 he sustained a 
decisive defeat at Beneventum at the hands of Gurius Pentatus, 
and returned home. In b.c. 273 he again got possession of the 
kingdom of Macedonia, and the next year (b.c. 272), accepting 
an invitation to interfere in the affairs of Sparta, be unsuccess- 
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fully altaoked that town ; and thence going In a similar ^'ay 
to Argos he was admitted into the city. But the citadel being 
in the hands of the enemy, he found it necessary to evacuate 
the town, and while doing so was killed by a tile which a 
woman threw at him from the roof of a house. Pyrrhus seems 
to have been a man of gallant and chivalrous disposition; 
and, though willing to enter upon any war for the gratification 
of ambition, he conducted his campaigns without unnecessary 
cruelty. His conduct in returning the Roman prisoners with- 
out ransom left behind him in Italy the good reputation to 
which Cicero refers in the text. He wrote a book on military 
tactics in conjunction with his accomplished minister Cineas 
[ad Fam. 9. 2o]. 

Rouamus, § 41 etc. Roman. 

Rupiliub, g§ 37, 69, 73 and 101 . 

(1) Publius RupiliuSf Consul in b.c. 132, in conjunction with 
his colleague, Popilius Laenas, held the commission to try the 
adherents of Gracchus. His chief service was in Sicily, where 
as Consul, and afterwards Proconsul, he brought the Servile 
War to an end, and settled the status of the towns. When in 
B.c. 123 Gains Gracchus became Tribune, Rupilius was com 
demncd for the illegality of his punishment of the followers of 
Tiberius Gracchus. But he seems to have died before any 
consequences of this condemnation fell upon him. 

{21 Lucius liupiliust a younger brother of the preceding. 
Like nis brother he was a friend of Scipio’s, but beyond the fact 
mentioned in the text, that he failed to obtain the Consulship, 
we know nothing of him. 

SCAEVOLA, § 1. 

(1) See Mncius. 

(2) Quintus Mncius ScaevoIa,the Pontifex Maximus, was Tri- 
bune in the year of Cicero’s birth b.c. 106, and Consul in b.c. 95, 
and subsequently Proconsul of Asia, in which government he 
was honourably distinguished for hia justice and moderation. 
He was afterwards made Pontifex Maximus, and was killed in 
B.o. 62, in the Consulship of C. Marius the younger, having 
been proscribed by the Marian party. This murder was looked 
upon with peculiar horror because of the sacred character of 
bis office, his own unblemished reputation, and from the fact 
that he was dragged from the altar of Vesta to which he had 
fled for safety. He was a skilful and learned jurist, aud many 
young men attended to hear him give his responsa, or legal 
opinions, and among them Cicero. He published a work on 
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the jus civile, in 18 books, which was regarded as a standard 
authority, as well as other works. Cicero thus sums up his 
character as a lawyer and orator, juris peritorum eloquentis- 
sivius, eloquentium juris peritissirnus [de Off. 1, § 180]. 

Scipio, §§ 3, 4, 10 etc. 

Publius Cornelius Scipin Aemilianus Africanus Minor was 
the son of L. Aemilius Paullus Macedonicus {see Paulliis). He 
was adopted by his cousin, the son of the elder Africanus, and 
accordingly by the Roman law assumed the names of his adop- 
tive father. His real father’s sister, Aemilia, was the wife of the 
elder Africanus. Scipio was born in b.o. 185, first became 
distinguished in Spain in b.c. 151, and next served as a 
Military Tribune at the beginning of the Third Punic War 
B.c. 149. In this campaign he again so distinguished himself 
that on returning to Rome to stand for the Aedileship, in b.o. 
148, he was elected Consul for b.c. 147, though not a candidate 
for that office [seerfe Am. § 11], and though being only 37 he was 
not yet of the legal age (42). He then returne<l to Africa and 
in the spring of b.o. 146 took Carthage. In b.o. 142 he 
was Censor. Wliile on a commission in Egypt he was again 
appointed Consul, without being a candidate, for the year b.o. 
134 ; that he might put an end to the Numautine war, which had 
been lingering for nearly ten years, and in which the Romans 
had sustained many disasters {reipuhlicae paene sero). He took 
Numantia in b.c. 133 and celebrated a great triumph. "When 
b? returned to Rome he found that his wife’s brother, Tiberius 
Gracchus, had just been killed, of which, when questioned, he 
expressed approbation ; a sentiment which lost him much 
popularity. In b.c. 129 he made a proposal in the Senate 
to remove the decision of disputes regarding the lands of the 
allies from the three Laud Commissioners appointed under 
the Agrarian Law of Gracchus. Carbo, a tribune and one of 
the commissioners, vehemently opposed this ; and the people 
hooted Scipio. He was conducted home, as a mark of honour, 
by the Senate and many Socii, and next morning was found 
dead in his bed. No investigation was held in regard to his 
deatli, but Carbo was vehemently suspected of having caused 
him to be murdered. The measure Scipio was proposing would 
have made him many enemies among the citizens, who were 
Jealous of any policy which tended to preserve the rights 
which the Socii had acquired in the domain lands. The con- 
stant tradition in Cicero’s time was that Carbo was guilty 
of Scipio’s death [de Or. 2. 40 ; Ep. Fam. 9. 21 ; ad Q. Fr. 2. 3]. 
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Scipio was a man of wide cultivation, and deeply imbued with 
Greek learning; and though he left no writings, except some 
speeches, he was the centre of a set of men of great literary 
ability ; and had the credit of having helped Terence in the 
composition of some of his plays [Ter, Adelph. prol. 15 — 21], 
Of him Mommsen says : ‘ The history of Rome presents various 
‘ men of greater genius than Scipio Aemilianus, but none 
‘ equalling him in moral purity, in the utter absence of political 
‘ selfishness and in generous love of his country’ (vol. 3, p. 105), 
Cicero sums up his achievements thus [de Rep. 6. 11]: ‘He 
‘ destro^'ed Carthage; he celebrated a triumph; he was Censor; 
‘he visited as legate Aegjpt, Syria, Asia, Greece; he was 
‘chosen Consul for the second time in his absence ; he brought 
* a most dangerous war to an end ; he crushed Numantia 
SuLPICIDS, § 2. 

P. Sulpicim Rufus, born b o. 124, was Tribune of the plcbs 
in B.o. 88. A brilliant orator, he up to this time had been 
a supporter of the aristocratic party, and was a personal friend 
of the Consul Q. Pompeius Rufus (q.v.); but during this year 
of office he left his party and joined that of Marius, probably to 
escape a great load of debts. He brought in the bill giving 
Marius the command of the Mithridatic war instead of Sulla; 
and when Sulla marched on Rome and Marius fled, Sulpicius 
was arrested and put to death. 

Tabentinus, § 88, of Tarentum. 

Tabquinius, §§ 28, 53. 

Tavquiniua Superhus, the last of the seven kings of Rome, 
who according to the received chronology reigned from b.c. 534 
to b.g. 610, and lived in exile in various places afterwards, 
dying about b.c, 480 at Cumae. Cicero mentions him as an 
example of unconstitutional rule, in that he endeavoured to 
increase the defined prerogatives of the king and become an 
absolute ruler or tyrannus. 

Terentianus, §§ 89 and 93. Terentian, i.e. of Terence. 

Terence, the comic poet, who was born at Carthage b.c. 193, 
came as a slave to Rome, and being set free by Publius 
Terentius Lucanus assumed as usual his patron’s name, and 
was known as Publius Terentius Afer. He died in his 25th 
year, leaving six plays, in the composition of which both Scipio 
and Laelius were said to have assisted [ad Att. 7. 3]. 

TnAiB, § 98. Character in Terence’s Eunuch\ts% 
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Themistocles, § 42. 

Themistocles, the famous Athenian Statesman and General, 
to whose instrumentality the victory of Salamis (b.c. 480) was 
mainly due. He was the son of Neocles, and was born about 
the year b.c, 525. After the Persian war, in b.c. 471, he was 
ostracised, and retired to Argos. Becoming involved in a 
charge of Medism he fled to the Persian Court, where he was 
well received. He promised the Eiiig to assist him in future 
attacks upon the Greeks. But beiug called upon to fulfil 
his promise (in or about the year b.c. 460), and feeling unable 
or unwilling to do so, be is believed to have committed suicide 
in Magnesia, though some have said that he died a natural 
death. Thucydides [1. 138], who believed in the latter account 
of his death, describes him as a man of the most wonderful 
natural ability. Life by Plutarch. 

Timon, § 87. 

Timon, son of Echecratides, called the Misanthrope. He 
was of the Attic deme Colythus and lived in the period of the 
Peloponnesian war. Aaistophanes {Av. 1549 j Lysist. 809^ 
814) alludes to him as a well-known misanthrope who Jived in 
the forest and was a regular *limb of the Furies’: and the 
Tlpuavos ^los soon became proverbial for a morose avoidance 
of human society (see Meineke, /r. Trag. Gr. p. 230 ; Plat. 
Ep. 14); and Cicero elsewhere {Tusc. 4. 11. 26 — 7) refers to 
him as an example of odium generis humani. The incidents 
used by Shakespeare in bis Play are mostly taken from the 
later authorities, Plutarch {Ant. 70; Alcib, 16) and Lucian. 
Tboia, § 76» 

The Troy of Homer was believed by the Bomans to be 
represented by the town of Ilium in Phiygia, which bad long 
been in alliance with Borne. 

Tubebo, §§ 37, 101. r T A 1- 1. • •* 

Q. Aelius Tuhero. son of L. Aclius who married a sister 

of Africanus the younger, daughter of L. Aemilius Paulus. 
He was a celebrated jurist, and a pupil of Panaetiue the Stoic. 
He was tribune in b.c. 133 along with Tiberius Gracchus, 
whom he vehemently opposed, as he afterwards did his brother 
Gaius. He was consul suffectus in b.c. 118. Cicero frequently 
mentions Him with praise, and makes him one of the speakers 
in bis dialogue de Eepublica. Vecelmnus, see Cassius. 

Veboinius, § 101. 

Aulus Verginius, a member of the patrician Verginia gens 
not mentioned apparently elsewhere. 
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